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An  advertising  program  that  meets  today's 
tougher  competition 


The  Chicago  Trihune 
Consumer-Franchise  Pian! 


Factory  sales  plans  today  require 
increased  attention  to  selling  at 
the  retail  level.  Promises  of  profit 
on  a  brand  are  meaningless  to  a 
retailer  unless  realized  by  actual 
sales. 

Faced  with  his  own  need  for 
turnover  and  profit,  the  retailer 
is  cutting  down  brands  per 
product  classification  and  turn- 
ing  more  to  self'Service.  He  has 
little  time  for  shelf-warmers  or 
personal  selling. 

What  the  retailer  stocks  is 
primarily  what  the  consumer 
wants.  Advertising  designed  to 
influence  the  retailer  today 
means  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  delivers  the  consumer  to 
the  store  with  a  pre-sold  brand 


preference. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
worked  out  a  sound  procedure 
by  which  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  at  the 
critical  retail  level.  It  is  based 
on  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
Chicago.  Proved  here,  it  can  be 
used  in  other  markets. 

Because  it  is  integrated  with 
retail  thinking  and  practice, 
the  Tribune  plan  gets  quick 
support  from  retailers.  Because 
it  develops  a  definite  consumer 
—franchise  for  a  brand,  meas¬ 
urable  as  an  important  per¬ 
centage  of  the  buying  by 
consumers,  it  earns  larger 
inventories  and  better  store 
display. 


If  you  want  a  higher  volume 
of  sales,  here  is  the  way  to  get 
it.  If  you  want  to  get  a  greater 
share  of  the  business  out,  you 
can  use  this  plan.  Whether  you 
sell  package  goods  or  big  units, 
you  can  employ  it  to  start  a 
chain  reaction  of  response  and 
enthusiasm  that  will  put  you 
in  a  stronger  market  position. 

A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how 
you  can  apply  this  consumer- 
franchise  plan  in  your  business. 
Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresR  in 
your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  PROCLAIMED  HONORARY  TEXAS  DEMOCRAT,  DALLAS,  OCTOBER  15,  1952  —  DALLAS  NEWS  STAFF  PHOTO 


Ike  won  the  ayes  of  Texas 


Texas  left  the  Solid  South  for  the 
second  time  in  history  last  November 
to  foin  the  national  sweep  for  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  A  vote  of  better  than  tivo  million,  the 
greatest  Texas  vote  ever,  reflected  Texans’  concern 
over  campaign  issues.  Korea,  the  Texas  tidelands 
and  an  administration  too  long  in  power  brought 
Texans  to  their  feet  with  fire  in  their  eyes. 

It  teas  a  typical  Texas  reaction.  The  spark  ivas  struck 
at  San  Jacinto  in  1836  when  Texas  won  her  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Mexico.  The  flame  that  spark  kin¬ 
dled  burned  party  fences  on  election  day. 

TRADITIONALLY  AN  INDEPENDENT  Democratic 
newspaper,  The  News  aligned  itself  in  this  year  of 
decision  firmly  behind  G.O.P,  candidates  for  ))resi- 
dent  and  vice-president.  From  local  and  national  con¬ 
ventions  through  the  torrid  weeks  of  campaigning, 
vital  issues  were  squarely  stated  in  The  News,  and 
squarely  dealt  with.  " 

DRAMATIC  FRONT-PAGE  EDITORIALS  rallied 
North  Texas  voters  around  Eisenhower  and  Nixon. 
Deep  in  this  Democratic  stronghold.  The  News  pur¬ 
sued  its  course  without  fear  of  consequence,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  a  concept  of  democracy  and  human  dignity 
much  older  than  jiarty  politics. 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  of  campaign  developments 
was  supplied  by  fifteen  seasoned  reporters,  editorial 
writers  and  special  correspondents.  A  “grass  roots” 
survey  of  the  state,  reports  from  The  News’  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  close  contact  with  state  admin¬ 
istration  and  party  leaders  combined  with  powerful 
editorial  thrusts  to  bring  election  interest  to  a  peak 
on  the  morning  of  November  4.  The  rest  is  history. 

IN  AN  AREA  OF  INFLUENCE  embracing  72  North 
Texas  counties  with  more  than  one-third  the  state’s 
population  and  wealth.  The  News  is  a  trusted  and 
respected  friend  offering  news  coverage  through  the 
eyes  of  Texans.  That’s  u'hy  The  News  is  so  dominant 
an  influence  in  the  Double  Dallas  Market.  That’s  why 
your  advertising  gains  in  acceptance  and  results  when 
it  is  seen  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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ONE  OF  A  SERIES:  THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  NEWS'  CLEAR-CUT  LEADERSHIP  IN  TEXAS 
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Enthusiasm! 


5Weric41\Weekly 


"'■"'^Enthusiasm* 


Within  five  months,  The  American  Weekly  made 

imj)ortant  market  coverage  news  hy  adding  two  more 
metropolitan  newspapers  to  its  roster  of  powerful  distributors! 


‘Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pitch! 


} 
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IT  might  seem  a  minor  item ....  lost  dog.  But  the 
cliildren  at  home  were  disconsolate.  Parents  not 
too  happy,  either.  In  THAT  particular  household,  the 
straying  away  of  "Jimmy”  was  more  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  than  all  the  Red  Tea  in  China,  or  what  parallel 
line  kept  Korean  tragedy  alive. 

Then,  a  little  four-paragraph  item  appeared  in 
the  Localnews  Daily.  “Jimmy”  was  lost.  Children 
just  couldn't  get  over  the  loss.  A  heart-break  hidden 
somewhere^  between  picas.  No  big  “head"’  over  it. 
mind  you.  No  emphasis  in  type.  Ju.st  a  tucked-awav 
memo,  locally  slanted. 

What  happened:  As  far  as  anyone  can  make  out. 
the  entire  community  read  that  story.  Pondered  it. 
Felt  pow'ful  sorry  lor  the  kids.  From  the  policeman 
at  the  corner  <if  Elm  and  Spruce  to  the  Mayor, 
everybody  began  to  think  about— and  look  for— 
“J  immy"’. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  any  Loralneus  Daily: 
\ery  often  the  little  news  is  the  big  news.  More¬ 
over.  what  magnitirent  proof  that  the  paper  is 
rend  through  jrom  the  first  /xige  to  the  lost. 
These  newspapers  have  every  modern  nierlian- 
iral  instrument  for  serurinp  world-wide  news  .  .  . 
yet  if  "Jiniiny”  is  lost,  that’s  HEAL  new.s. 
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A  Sale  Rumor  Denied 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  course  of 
your  letter  from  London  from 
Miss  Doris  Widens,  the  phrase 
occurs:  “The  Cadbury  -  owned 
News-Chronicle  —  which  is  itself 
reported  to  be  up  for  sale — . . .” 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  truth 
whatsoever  in  this  report. 

I  know  you  will  appreciate  that 
when  statements  of  this  kind  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  journal  so  influential  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  they  get  quo¬ 
ted  round  the  world  and  cause 
some  alarm  among  members  of 
the  staff.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  voice  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  carries  so  far  I  would 
not  have  troubled  you  with  this 
letter. 

R.  T.  Cruikshank 
News  Chronicle 
London,  England 


Popularity  of  Names 

To  the  Editor:  I  noted  your 
column  on  newspaper  names  in 
which  you  stated  that  no  such 
analysis  of  the  popularity  of  names 
of  dailies  had  ever  been  made  be¬ 
fore. 

I  made  exactly  such  a  survey  as 
yours  in  1944.  It  was  published  in 
September,  1944,  in  Newspaper¬ 
man;  was  once  submitted  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubi  .sher  and  rejected: 
and  was  published  in  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary  about  two  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  in  com¬ 
paring  our  two  surveys  made 
about  eight  years  apart,  to  note  the 
trend  in  names  for  U.  S.  dailies. 
I  find  the  first  seven  (News. 
Times,  Herald,  Journal.  Tribune, 
Press,  Star)  have  not  changed  in 
their  order  of  popularity. 

In  further  comparison  of  the  2.^ 
top  names  on  both  our  lists,  I  find 
that  Gazette,  Sun,  Courier,  Regis¬ 
ter,  Chronicle,  Review  and  Citi¬ 
zen  gained  in  popularity,  each 
gaining  one  place  on  the  list.  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  gone  up  two  rungs,  from 
16  to  14.  while  Bulletin  has  made 
i  the  greatest  gain  of  three  places 
!  from  25  to  22. 

Declining  (one  place  each)  in 
popularity  are  Record.  Democrat. 
Post,  Leader,  and  Republican. 
Declining  two  places  are  Telegram 
(17  to  19),  and  American  (23  to 
25).  Reporter  slipped  most,  from 
21st  place  to  24th. 

Daniel  Francis  Clancy 
Springfield,  Ohio 


in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  626,000  covers  cancelled 
a  record,  but  only  for  the  1948-5 
period. 

The  all-time  record  for  cancellal 
tions  at  a  first  day  sale  of  a  U.  S 
commemorative  stamp  was  estab 
lished  May  17,  1947  when  the  3d 
commemorative  marking  the  100tt| 
anniversary  of  this  country’s  firs 
stamp  issue  was  released. 

On  Oct.  21,  1947,  a  total  o 
683,416  covers  were  cancelled 
Boston,  Mass.,  when  the  “Old  Iron 
sides”  commemorative  Was  placec 
on  first  day  sale. 

At  first  day  sale  of  the  Thoma 
A.  Edison  commemorative,  Feb 
11,  1947,  at  Milan,  Ohio,  632,47 
first  day  covers  were  cancelled. 

However,  since  1947  there  ha 
been  no  first  day  sale  at  whicH 
more  than  600,000  covers  werq 
cancelled  until  issue  of  the  News 
paperboy  stamp  last  year. 

The  figures  quoted  in  this  letteH 
may  be  verified  in  the  U.  S.  Spe-I 
cialized  First  Day  Catalog,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Washington  Press, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Scott  U.S. 
Stamp  Catalog.  Specialized,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Scott  Publications,  Inc.  of  [ 
New  York  City. 

Wm.  W.  Wyhe 

Albany,  Ore. 
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Story  in  the  New  York  Htrdi 
Tribune:  “The  council’s  statemw: 
deplored  the  sensational  ‘playin? 
up’  of  Christmas  girls  to  union  of 
ficials  by  the  Crime  Commission" 


Birth  announcement  in  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
“Leon  weighed  nine  pounds,  11 
ouches.” 


Filler  in  the  Montreal  (Que.' 
Daily  Star:  “President  Uylsses  S 
Grant  wrote  his  memoirs  and  dW 
at  Grant  Cottage  atop  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gregor.  near  Saratoga  Spring* 
N.  Y.” 


Modern  housing  described  b) 
the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune 
“Typical  features  were  rumbling 
low-slung  lines,  extensive  windo* 
space,  natural  woods.” 


Stomp  Records 
To  THE  Editor:  I  fear  I  must 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  box 
on  Page  40  of  your  Jan.  3  issue 
which  stated  that  a  new  philatelic 
record  was  established  Oct.  4,  1952 
when  the  Newspaperboy  commem¬ 
orative  was  placed  on  first  day  sale 


Dining  dangers  described  by 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquires 
“Just  as  a  veterinarian  pt’- 
nounced  a  240-pound  Great  Dan; 
out  of  danger  after  suffering  t« 
buffet  wounds,  highway  officia* 
were  notified  that  a  big 
rammed  an  automobile,  causing 
$400  damage.” 
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Evening  Tribune 

PRINTED  ON  GOSS  HEADLINERS 
FOR  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 

In  “the  most  important  comer  (S.W.)  in  the  U.S.A.” 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  now  print  (approx.) 
167,000  copies  daily  and  142,000  Sunday  on  new  Goss  Headliner 
Presses  (eight  units,  two  folders,  complete  color  facilities). 
Outstanding  among  the  many  “plus  values”  of  these  new 
presses  is  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  which  helps  to 
assure  sharp,  clean  reproduction  at  higher  speeds. 

It  reduces  web  breaks,  plate  wear  and  replating  .  .  . 
improves  register  and  holds  it  during  long  runs  .  .  . 
prolongs  blanket  life  .  .  .  promotes  safety  .  .  .  saves 
form  rollers  .  .  .  stops  plate  slap  for  smoother, 
quieter  operation  .  .  .  makes  it  easier  to  match 
double-page  spreads.  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  is  another 
important  reason  why  “America’s  Leading  Newspapers 
Are  Printed  On  Goss  Presses.” 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1S3S  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  •.  III. 

G««t  Prifitin9  frMt  Co.  Ltd.,  Prostoo,  Efi9lofid 
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New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Inftalled  at  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

The  Sunpapers,  recently  moved  into 
their  new,  modern  plant,  now  enjoy 
continuous  metal  scrap  recovery  with 
newly  installed  Kemp  Metal  leader. 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  •  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  loading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 

Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  metal  remelt  pots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader.  Sturdily 
bui  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assured  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  unique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  equip 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal 
Loader  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 


KEMP 


Of  BAiriMORE 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

for  technical  information  pnd  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write: 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFC.  CO. 

405  E.  Olivar  SI.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
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CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  i  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT  •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Ray  Erwin's 

C^fippin^S  C^oii 
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lyr ARYLAND  GoviiRNOR  McKeldin  strodc  itito  the  press  room  of  th 
State  House  in  Annapolis  the  other  day  brandishing  a  foot-lor 
pistol  and  demanding:  “Now  who  wrote  that  bad  story  about  me 
The  lethal  weapon,  it  turned  out,  was  a  Colt  “Peacemaker,”  a  colic 
tor’s  item  nearly  100  years  old,  which  the  executive  acquired  for  h 
son,  an  admirer  of  old  firearms.  .  .  .Many  newspapers  dubbed  it 
woman  bank  robber  as  “Grandma”  but  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trihw 
headlined  her  as  “Gunma.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Crah  Slanguage 

Americans  are  inveterate  etymologists,  evolving  languages  of  the 
own  to  fit  each  category  of  endeavor. 

John  Crosby,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  radio-TV  write 
on  occasion  reports  current  lingo  of  Ad  Alley  (Madison  Avenue 
whose  practitioners  are  apt  to  take  an  idea  and  “housebreak,’|  "pre 
sure-cook,”  “spell-out,”  and  “try  it  on  for  size.”  He  offered  this  letti 
from  an  advertising  agency  as  an  etymological  example,  or  something 

"  ‘  V'ou  are  absolutely  right  about  how  it  figures — T\’  is  pricing 
itself  right  out  of  the  market.  ^^^Iat  frosts  us  is  that  this  is  happen¬ 
ing  just  when  it  is  positively  sens.-ifional,  clientwise,  especially  with 
the  top  brass. 

“  ‘Price-wise  trouble  isn’t  the  only  grief  either.  The  only  way 
you  can  go  home  with  your  skin  on  is  to  buy  the  stuff  packaged  and 
then  if  you  get  it  from  the  webs,  you  may  have  clearance  trouble 
and  the  thing  may  turn  out  to  be  a  turkey.  It  isn't  just  the  kinc- 
are  washed  out  but  all  those  It.  H.’s  mean  that  you  are  in  bni-y 
slots.  So  wh.at  chance  is  there  to  explode  the  market?'  “ 

Mr.  Crosby’s  comment:  “It  doesn’t  quite  jell  with  me.  When  yo, 
glim  the  over-all  picture,  you  must  realize  there  are  certain  rock-bo: 
tom  slants  which  have  to  ^  considered  before  the  final  wrap-up.” 

‘An  adman  advised  him:  “If  you’re  going  to  talk  even  reasonabl; 
respectable  ad  agency  English,  you  have  to  ride  with  the  punches;  yoi 
got  to  housebreak  it  for  the  top  brass;  you  have  ta  hit  ’em  where  the; 
live.” 

Consider,  too,  the  semantic  contributions  of  printers,  as  a  writer  o 
the  “Topics  of  The  Times”  column  in  the  New  York  Times  did  :e 
cently.  He  recited  terms  heard  over  the  banks  and  chases  in  the  com 
posing  room,  such  as  widow,  typo,  pied,  too  much  sky,  bowwow,  tali 
a  slide,  jump,  gutter,  freak,  dingbat,  blind  alley,  bite  it  off,  hellbor 
rubber  type,  shoe-maker. 

The  Times  man  concluded  his  column:  “Rubber  type  might  imli 
for  quite  an  advance  in  newspaper  work,  although  some  shoemak. 
would  be  sure  to  bite  some  off  some  day,  throw  it  into  the  hellbc: 
and  catch  it  from  the  bowwow  who  took  excepiton  to  the  resulU' 
smell.” 

Incidentally,  it  just  ain’t  so  that  “ain’t”  is  bad  and  “aren’t"  is  goo: 
English,  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  a  Cornell  University  linguistic  exp«' 
told  a  University  of  Wisconsin  Conference  on  Communications.  Rece' 
advances  in  the  field  of  descriptive  linguistics,  which  is  the  study  f 
language  structure,  .shows  that  such  a  word  as  “ain’t”  is  indeed  Engli ' 
he  revealed. 

“Ordinary,  colloquial  linguistic  behavior  is  far  more  basic  tk. 
formal  literary  or  oratorical  usage,”  was  Mr.  Hall’s  didactic  dictum 

★  ★  ★ 

Horse-Playing  Churchman 

Let’s  listen  while  Philip  Harsham,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  repor:;' 
and  E&P  correspondent,  tells  a  tale,  tall  and  true: 

It’s  hardly  the  name  for  a  reporter  who  is  becoming  recognized : 
an  authority  on  religions,  but  the  boys  in  the  Courier-Journal  ne»‘ 
room  call  Ora  Spaid  “Sam”  now. 

And  even  the  turf  editor  is  envious  of  him. 

The  C-J — which  conducts  an  almost  continuous  drive  against  ha- 
book  operators,  sent  two  reporters  to  check  joints  where  bwks  re^'' 
edly  were  operating.  The  two  became  certain  that  one  tavern  'f- 
taking  bets  in  an  adjacent  building,  but  when  they  tried  to  get  in  • 
place  a  wager  the  tavern  operators  became  suspicious  and  barred  the' 

Next  day  Mr.  Spaid,  who  writes  a  weekly  column  called  “A  Repo'-' 
Goes  to  Church,”  was  asked  to  see  what  he  could  do  about  placing: 
bet  at  the  suspected  tavern. 

Accompanied  by  Photographer  Bud  Kamenish  (who  left  his  caniett 
in  the  car),  Mr.  Spaid  went  to  the  tavern,  walked  into  the  handboi^ 
quarters  unquestioned,  and  spent  the  afternoon  elbowing  his  wn)  • 
tr.e  betting  window.  He  bet  on  three  races  “just  to  get  enough  ' 
slips  for  a  picture.”  He  won  $48. 

Quipped  Turf  Editor  Jerry  McNerney,  who  makes  it  his  jobj 
select  race  winners,  “Wonder  how  I’d  do  writing  a  church  column^ 

The  boys  in  the  newsroom  didn’t  say  much  of  anything.  But  u 
call  Mr.  Spaid  “Sam”  now. 
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Again  in  7952 

/ 

The  POST-GAZETTE 

Made  Advertising  History 


•  ANOTHER  ALL-TIME  ADVERTISING  HIGH— 1952  was  the  sec 


ond  consecutive  year  in  which  the  Post-Gazette  was  the  only  Pitts¬ 
burgh  daily  newspaper  to  set  an  all-time  high  in  total  advertising 
.  .  .  the  greatest  linage  total  in  the  Post-Gazette's  167-year  history. 


ONLY  PITTSBURGH  DAILY  TO  GAIN-The  Post-Gazette  was 


the  only  Pittsburgh  daily  to  gain  in  total  advertising  in  1952  .  .  . 
an  increase  of  200,5 1 3  lines  compared  to  a  loss  of  1 ,227,878  lines  for 
the  daily  Sun-Telegraph  and  a  41  7,270  line  loss  for  the  daily  Press. 


Yes,  Something  Is  Happening  in  Pittsburgh 


Linage  figures  ham  Media  Records 


R  <&  PUBLISHER  lor  January  24,  1953 


In  1952,  The  New  York  Times  carried  the  1 

largest  volume  of  advertising  ever  printed 
by  a  New  York  newspaper. . .  the  34th  straight 
year  that  The  Times  has  led  all  New  York 
newspapers  in  advertising.  These  figures  ] 

show  what  that  leadership  adds  up  to:  ^ 

Here’s  what  it 

TOTAL 

41,721,343  ...  a  gain  of  498,144  over  1951, 
and  8,081,451  lines  more  than  the  total 
of  the  second  pcper. 

means  to  be 

ra 

RETAIL  ;;; 

19,237,658  lines  ...  a  gain  of  440,892  lines  E 

over  1951,  first  in  full-run  Retail  Advertising. 

first  in  advertising 

b< 

GENERAL  ^ 

: 

8,949,047  lines  .  .  .  leads  all  U.  S.  newspapers,  * 

exceeded  second  New  York  newspaper  by  48%.  ’’ 

in  the  world’s 

first  market: 

FINANCIAL  1 

I, 358,547  lines . . .  46th  consecutive  year  The  Times  \ 

has  been  first  in  the  world  in  Financial,  69%  J 

more  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  I 

CLASSIFIED 

I I, 304,285  lines  . . .  more  Classified  Advertising  ' 
than  all  other  New  York  newspapers  combined. 

1 

AUTOMOTIVE 

V 

819,436  lines  . . .  first  in  New  York,  29%  more 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  i 

- 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

9,843,270  lines  . .  .  The  Times  was  the  only 

New  York  newspaper  to  show  a  gain,  leads  all 
other  New  York  newspapers  in  total  Department 
Store  advertising. 

Neto  IJork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Hagerty  Aims  to  Improve 
White  House  News  System 

Conference  Plan  Will  Continue; 

Special  Adaptation  for  Television 

By  Jerry  Walker 

(OVEMENT  in  techniques,  dealing  with  reporters  and  Mr. 
than  curtailment,  can  be  Hagerty,  a  former  political  re- 


Jim  Hagerty  Dubs 
Snyder  'Associate' 

James  C.  Hagerty  has  conferred 
the  unofficial  rank  of  “associate” 
White  House  press  secretary  on 
Murray  Snyder, 
his  first -named 

. . ^  _ ^  assistant.  Mr. 

It  will  be  possible,  he  hopes,  to  Snyder  resigned 
televise  a  news  conference  but  he  from  the  New 
is  quite  aware  of  some  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties. 

Perils  .Apparent 

The  chief  obstacle  to  putting 


York  Herald 
Tribune  staff, 
where  he  has 
been  chief  polit¬ 
ical  writer,  to 


accept  the  $  1 1  ,- 
000-a-year  job  in 


such  meetings  with  the  President 
on  TV  screens,  Mr.  Hagerty  rec¬ 
ognizes,  is  the  precedent  against  Washington, 
direct  quotation  of  the  Chief  Ex-  \ir.  Snyder  is  Snyder 
ecutive.  This  might  be  overcome,  41  years  old.  a  native  of  New 
he  thinks,  if  questions  were  sub-  York  City,  veteran  of  Army  serv- 
mitted  in  advance  and  the  Pres-  ice  (from  private  to  captain)  in 
ident  could  have  ample  time  to  World  War  II,  and  a  former  staff 
phrase  his  answers.  member  of  the  San  Antonio 

But  then  would  arise  the  criti-  (Tex.)  Z./g/i/,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
cism  that  this  is  not  a  typical  Eagle  and  New  York  Post. 
news  conference  and  that  it  is  a 

propagandizing  effort,  pure  and  and  political  problems.  There 
simple.  To  this  comment  Mr.  have  been  reports  that  he  plans 
Hagerty  would  reply  that  the  to  appoint  liaison  aides  for  both 
President  could  permit  follow-  radio-TV  and  for  news  photogra- 
through  questions  on  the  pre-ar-  phy.  The  press  secretary  admitted 
ranged  questions  from  the  floor,  he  had  some  ideas  along  this  line 
However,  he  is  again  mindful  of  but  he  reminded;  “I  also  have  a 
some  of  the  perils  here,  such  as  tight  little  federal  budget.” 
might  be  fabricated  by  an  un-  Getting  highly  competent  as- 
friendly,  needling  reporter  or  a  sistants,  at  starting  pay  in  the 
Tass  man.  government  scale,  was  his  major 

Mr.  Hagerty  intimated  he  will  problem,  Mr.  Hagerty  confessed, 
leave  it  largely  to  the  broadcast-  That  was  only  a  short  time  be¬ 
ing  group  to  solve  the  technical  fore  he  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Murray  Snyder,  one  of 
New  York  City’s  most  capable 
>  political  reporters,  to  be  his  first 

assistant — “associate,  I  prefer  to 
call  him.” — at  $11,000  a  year. 

\  Leman  Going  with  Weeks 

\  A1  Leman,  who  has  been  help- 

Eisenhower  headquarters, 
continue  for  a  while  at  the 
White  House,  but  he  is  slated  to 
I  be  press  chief  for  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks. 

Mr.  Hagerty  coupled  with  his 
obser- 

people”  federal  departments 
are  frozen  in  status, 

and  he  left  the  impression  that  he 
vvas  thinking  in  terms  of  rounding 
out  the  governmental  PR  setup 
along  the 

Albany  the  New 

depart- 

press  was 

supervision. 

only  he 

a  new  Administration  should 

BIBI^IlRp  flHIHiil^^B  have  people 

such  highly  confidential  posts  as 
House  reporters  is  addressed  by  deputies.” 
wee’s  press  secretary.  (L'.P.  photo).  (Continued  on  page  8) 


new  President  but  editors  and 
publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  put  “at  ease”  by  Mr. 
Hagerty’s  plain  statement  that  the 
direct  news  questioning  procedure 
»ould  be  continued  and  there 
»ouId  be  no  reversion  to  the  pre- 


E'en  in  the  face  of  optimistic 
'tatements  made  by  Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  the  United  Press, 
^"<1  Seymour  Berkson,  general 


Never  was  any  thought  of 
abandoning  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
pfactice  of  mass  meetings  with  the 
?‘tss  entertained,  Mr.  Hagerty  as- 
J^^red.  with  a  pointed  reference  to 
“■s  10-year  experience  as  Gover- 
nor  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  press 
^ntact  at  .Albany  and  on  his  two 
^■"paigns  for  the  Republican 
P[Kidential  nomination.  Mr. 


Hagerty's  Program 

coni  timed  from  page  7 


der,  my  assistant,  although  1  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  him  associate,  will  be 
here  and  we  will  be  able  to  help 
you. 

“I  would  also  appreciate  it  if 
you  have  any  problems  that  you 
come  in  and  talk  about  them.  I 
am  here  to  help  you  get  the  news. 
1  am  also  here  to  work  for  one 
man,  who  happens  to  be  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  And  I  will  do  that  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.” 

Taking  up  the  rumored  aban¬ 
donment  of  direct  questioning. 


WASHINGTONS 


Notes  on  the  Inaugural  and  the  New  Administration 

Westhrn  Union  moved  an  estimated  one  million  words  of  “press” 
out  of  Washington  on  the  Inauguration  of  President  Eisenhower.  The 
swearing-in  produced  little  copy  because  the  speech  had  already  b«n 
sent  over  press  association  facilities.  The  social  activities  added  little 
to  the  wire  traflic  but  the  color  stories  on  the  parade  built  the  word- 
age  to  a  new  high. 

★  ★  ★ 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  who 
gave  up  her  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
job  to  become  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  had  commented  to 
him  on  this  very  problem,  said 
Mr.  Hagerty. 

It  might  take  an  Executive  Or¬ 
der  to  clear  up  the  blockade  to 

appointments.  donment  of  direct  questioning,  was  on  her  58th  birthday  that  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  took  the 

Cabinet  Member  Present  Hagerty  said  flatly  “this  will  Security  Administrator.  She  ann^nced  that 

One  more  innovation — or  ra-  not  happen.” 
ther  improvement — in  press  rela-  In  a  New  TV  Era 

tions  which  Mr.  Hagerty  discussed  subject  of  televised  con-  .  i  i . 

was  the  plan  to  have  the  respon-  fgrences  he  explained:  “We  are  a  hours  during  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 

sible  Cabinc.  omcer  or  depart-  new  era  wbh  a  new  medium  SS^Tlhe^DiSmSril  I  “ 

ment  head  at  the  President's  side  „ill  take  and  use."  '  Deparlmenl  ol  Labor 

during  a  news  conference  where 


she  had  withdrawn  from  active  direction  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Poit 

*  -k  i( 


- w  .  This  may  take  the  form  of 

a  particular  subject  is  to  come  up.  p,-ess  conferences  or  may  be  an 
The  cheering  of  the  press  corps  adaptation  of  the  “fireside  chat” 
which  greeted  this  announcement  technique  with  the  President  re- 
was  loud  and  long  in  several  porting  to  the  people  once  a 
opinion  columns  which  have  al-  month  on  a  scheduled  basis, 
ready  appeared  in  newspapers.  President,”  he  reiterated. 

Also  put  into  immediate  effect  “helieves  the  news  conferences 
was  Mr.  Hagerty’s  personal  pro-  serve  a  very  worthwhile  purpose 
gram  of  making  himself  available  exchange  of  information.” 

all  day  long  to  newsmen.  He  has  -ptig  President  might  not  get 
offered  to  meet  with  the  accrecF  around  to  meeting  with  the  press 
ited  press  each  morning  and  each  week  in  office,  Mr.  Hag- 

afternoon,  if  they  desire  it,  and  when  he  does  there 

has  gone  further  to  suggest  a  may  be  two  or  more  conferences 
clean-up  conference  at  the  end  of  ^  week  until  the  important  an- 
each  day.  ^  nouncements  of  the  new  Admin- 

‘No  havorites  istration  are  handled. 

In  opening  his  first  conference  Freedom  to  Roam 

Mr.  Hagerty  presented  himself  in  th^jr  first  day  of  the  new 

this  way:  government  reporters  also  be- 

“1  have  not  worked  in  Wash-  came  aware  of  the  greater  free- 
ington  before.  The  way  I  have  given  them  to  roam  the 

always  worked  as  press  secretary  White  House  for  coverage  of  in¬ 
is  that  I  will  play  no  favorites.  I  cidental  events,  such  as  the  swear- 
I  will  give  no  exclusive  stories.  jpg  jp  officials  and  a  news  par- 
“I  will,  however,  answer  indi-  jgy  conducted  in  the  “Fish  Room” 
vidual  questions  from  individual  [,y  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  McCaffree. 
papers  except  those  that  obvi-  Mrs.  Eisenhower’s  personal  secre- 
ously  come  in  the  field  of  the  j^^y 

public  domain.  1  mean  1  will  not  Mr.  Hagerty  told  this  reporter 
answer  for  one  reporter  when  for  (j^g  arrangement  will  be 

instance  we^  would  send  the  State  employed  when  special  occasion 
of  the  Union  Message  to  Con-  demands  it.  He  has  an  old  news- 
gress,  or  things  like  that.  man’s  understanding  of  that  system 

“But  on  your  individual  ques-  ppj  appreciates  the  fact  that  many 
tions — myself,  Mr.  Murray  Sny-  newspapers  just  can’t  afford  to 

send  a  man  on  every  long-distance 
jaunt. 

E  &  P  INDEX  will  be  traveling  a  lot,  I 

Advertising  News  . 15-32  expect,”  he  remarked. 

Books  in  Review .  62  The  pool  system  worked  well  on 

Cartoons  .  13  tfig  General’s  trip  to  Korea  and  it 

Circulation  . . .  52  can  be  taken  for  granted,  Mr.  Hag- 

Classified  Clinic  .  56  g^ty  believes,  that  the  press  will 

Editorial  .  36  cooperate  on  all  similar  news 

Obituary  .  63  g^gp,^ 

Personals  .  37  p  ,  helped 

Promotion  54  hesitant  to  go  along  with 

Radio-TV  .  46  any  general  notion  that  news  pho- 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  4  tographers  should  be  limited  at  all 

’Round  Their  Beats .  14  Jimes.  However,  he  related  in 

Shop  Talk  .  68  some  detail  how  the  picture  of  Mr. 

Short  Takes  .  2  Eisenhower’s  visit  with  Winston 

Syndicates  .  50  Churchill  at  Bernard  Baruch’s 

What  Readers  Say .  2  home  was  obtained  by  the  Presi- 

,  .  ,  .  .  , .  ,  dent-elect’s  personal  plea  in  behalf 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  puh-  cameramen. 

hcation  may  he  reproduced  Ptro-  “Tfig  General  brought  me  along 
Mided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  j,ip^  ^^en  he  went  up  to  the 

r/ie  Editor  &  Publisher  copynglir  R^^Pgh  ^ome.”  Mr.  Hagerty  re- 
and  the  date  of  issue.  .  j 

_  (Continued  on  page  63) 


was  assistant  secretary. 


He  i.s  Ralph  Wright,  who 


Former  (jov.  Val  Peterson  of  Nebraska,  who  gets  a  White  Home 
job  as  presidential  assistant  instead  of  Ambassador  to  India,  was 
responsible  tor  Fred  A.  Seaton,  fellow  publisher,  serving  a  partial  term 
as  U.  S.  Senator.  Mr.  Seaton  is  one  of  President  Eisenhower’s  closest 
advisors. 

★  ★  ★ 


Ne^ 

On 


What  Did  Pegler  Reply?  .  .  .  Censored! 

Columnist  Westbrook  Pegler  had  an  unscheduled  vis¬ 
itor  as  he  sat  in  the  press  section  covering  the  Inauguration. 
The  caller  inquired:  “How  are  you,  Mr.  Pegler?”  Peg  re¬ 
plied  “fine,  fine,”  Then  the  inquisitive  interloper  extracted 
a  document,  handed  it  to  Mr.  Pegler.  It  was  a  summons  in 
a  lihel  suit  brought  hy  fellow  columnist  Drew  Pearson. 

★  ★  ★ 


Some  New  Personalities  Arrive  on  the  Capitol  Scene 

John  C.  Davis,  farm  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 
has  taken  a  leave  of  ab.sence  from  that  job  to  assist  the  new  Secretan 
of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  in  the  policy  and  information  fields. 
Mr.  Benson,  incidentally,  is  something  of  a  newspaperman  himself, 
being  of  high  estate  in  the  Mormon  Church  which  controls  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  Publishing  Co. 

*  ★  ★ 


Robert  Alleti,  former  managing  editor  of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.l 
Vidette-Messenger,  is  now  administrative  assistant  to  Rep.  Chark' 
Halleck,  House  majority  leader,  at  $11,640  a  year.  .  .  .  Kimon  T. 
Karabatsos  has  left  the  staff  of  the  Scottshluf]  (Neb.)  Star-Herald  \o 
be  administrative  assistant  to  Rep.  A.  L.  Miller.  Among  other  dulb 
he  will  write  a  newsletter. 

★  ★  ★ 


Democratic  Magazine  Features  Truman  and  Stevenson 


The  Democratic  National  Committee  has  gone  into  the 
large-scale  publishing  bu.siness  with  a  magazine  titled  Demo¬ 
cratic  Digest  and  its  featured  contributors  are  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  who  writes  on  “Look  to  the  Future”  and  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son.  whose  article  is  labeled  “Positive  and  Intelligent  Op- 
po.sition.”  The  magazine  went  to  40,000  Democratic  Party 
members  this  week.’ 

•k  -k  it 


Congressional  Press  Gallery  Members  Elected 

Congressional  press  galleries  have  elected  new  members  to  sen^ 
for  two  years.  The  daily  gallery  picked  three:  Milton  Berliner,  Wasli- 
ington  Daily  News;  Frank  B.  Allen,  International  News  Service,  aaJ 
John  T.  Norman,  Fairchild  Publications.  The  periodical  gallery  se¬ 
lected:  George  Cullen,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs;  W.  B.  Ragsdale. 
United  States  News;  Sam  Justice,  McGraw-Hill  Publications;  Samuel 
Shaffer,  Newsweek;  James  L.  McConaughy,  Time;  Earl  Abrams- 
Broadcasting-Telecasting;  Glenn  M.  Green,  National  Petroleum  Ne*'y 


Fred  T.  Marshall,  winner  of  the  National  Press  Club’s  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  last  year,  has  been  named  director  of  Federal  Government 
lations  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 


•k  ir  -k 

“Be  sure  you’re  on  firm  ground  with  respect  to  actual  violation  of 
security  before  you  wield  that  blue  pencil,”  Navy  public  relation^ 
officers  have  been  warned  by  headquarters,  whose  advice  continues 
“Opinions,  as  such,  cannot  be  censored.” 
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_  M  «  T  T— .  Gaddis,  city  circulation 

Nowspciper  Soles  Up 

^  ffffVV  J  T _ _ -  - 1  “Street  sales  this  (Wednesday) 

rijU  I  I  morning  increased  about  800,  in- 

^  dicating  the  inauguration  story 

Television  authorities  estimate  afternoon  was  lower  than  usual,  'yas  still  hot.  There  are  a  lot  of 
that  half  the  nation — upwards  of  despite  brisk  mail  order  sales.  thmg.s  to  be  rehashed  and  I  believe 
70000  000  persons — were  in  lo-  The  Washington  Post  reported  the  inauguration  will  affect  our 
cations  where  they  could  see  the  “very  good  sales  on  the  street,  but  street  s^es  for  two  or  three  days 
Inaugural  of  President  Eisenhow-  not  as  good  as  you  might  have  more.  Of  course  TV  and  radio 
Jr  on  TV  screens.  expected.”  the  edge  oflF  the  story  but 

And  an  Associated  Press  spot  Most  of  the  big  capital  dailies  at  ihe  same  time  it  heightened  the 
survey  around  the  country  the  said  they  sold  more*  papers  for  public  interest,  and  made  people 
morning  after  revealed  that  the  the  Eisenhower  inaugural  than  for  want  to  head  about  the  inaugura- 
Inauguration  coverage  gave  a  solid  the  Truman  inauguration  four  tion.  too. 
boost  to  newspaper  sales.  years  ago.  Some  other  reports: 

Morning  and  afternoon  dailies  Big  increases  in  circulation  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman — PM 

in  20  U.  S.  cities  showed  the  were  reported  by  the  Los  Angeles  streets  sales  up  15  per  cent;  AM 
great  majority  reporting  increased  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  sales  up  2  per  cent, 
newsstand  sales  on  and  immed-  aminer  —  both  morning  newspa-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 

lately  after  Inauguration  Day.  By  pers.  Each  upped  its  sales  by  — Stand  sales  up  about  5  per  cent, 
and  large,  late  afternoon  editions  around  15.000.  The  Times’  sister  Miami  (Fla.)  News — Substan- 

did  better  than  those  which  hit  publication,  the  Mirror,  which  is  (j^i  increase,  using  two  full  pages 
the  street  around  the  time  the  published  in  the  afternoon,  said  of  pictures  in  last  edition, 
new  President  was  being  sworn  street  sales  fell  off  2,000  or  5/.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glohe-Demo- 
in.  This  was  the  scoreboard:  more  “because  people  were  off  crat,  between  4  and  6  per  cent 

Twenty  -  nine  newspapers  re-  ^be  streets,  watching  the  inaugural  above  normal;  Post-Dispatch,  prac- 


cations  where  they  could  see  the 
Inaugural  of  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er  on  TV  screens. 

And  an  Associated  Press  spot 


Some  other  reports: 

Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman — PM 


ported  “moderate”  to  “substan- 
lial"  increases  in  their  circulation 
figures. 

Three  said  their  circulation  for 
ihe  day  was  lower. 


on  television.” 

Most  Chicago  editors  reported 


tically  no  gain. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. —  Star  and 


little  significant  change  either  way  Tribune  up  3,400. 

in  their  circulation  figures.  K.  D.  St.  Paul.  Minn. — Dispatch  and 

Johnston,  circulation  manager  of  Pioneer  Press  up  1,000. 


Five  said  their  sales  showed  ‘be  Chicago  Daily  News,  said  his 


■  little  or  no  change 


Tuesday  afternoon  sales  were 


Comments  of  reporting  news-  "f'ice  but  “nothing  spectacular. 

.  .  r  r  . . .  ” 


papers  varied. 


Nothing  to  shout  about,”  said 


Karl  Lysinger,  managing  editor  >be  Chicago  Herald- American 


of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  re¬ 
marked: 


which  reported  lagging  sales  in 
the  early  afternoon,  followed  by 


"Single  stories  do  not  make  a  ^  pick-up  later  in  the  day. 
j  difference  in  newspaper  sales  ^bv  Kansas  City  Star  increased 


Stereos  Sign  Up 
At  Quad  Cities 

Moline,  III. — Members  of  the 
IcKal  stereotypers  union  have 
signed  an  agreement  with  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Quad  City  newspapers, 
accepting  a  lO-cent-an-hour  in- 


in  this  town  any  more  with  radio  Tuesday  afternTOn  circulation  crease  and  the  38% -hour  week  al¬ 


and  television  coverage 


by  16  p^  Philadelphia  jp  effect  for  other  mechani- 


While  first  edition  sales  were  Lvemng  Bulletin  noted  a  three  j^r  j,jj|  eraft  unions.  The  stereotypers 
definitely  higher,  he  said,  the  rise  bike  m  sales,  mostly  in  the  fpjiej  to  report  to  work  two  weeks 

»as  “not  sensational.”  editions;  the  Atlanta  jp  pp  effort  to  get  publishers 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Constitution  each  re-  jq  accept  their  demand  for  a  37'/i- 

credited  television  with  creating  a  ported  their  sales  had  climbed  hour  week. 

demand  which  swept  its  “Early  about  10  cent.  - 

Bird”  edition  off  the  stands  Tues¬ 
day  night,  even  though  an  in¬ 

creased  number  had  been  sent  to 
vendors.  Additional  copies  had 
•o  be  rushed  out  to  meet  the  de- 
®Md,  a  spokesman  said,  and  first 
edition  sales  were  “terrific.” 

pic  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
which  printed  a  special  Inaugural 
Edition,  found  its  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  circulation  up  more  than 

100  per  cent  to  an  alltime  high 
of  approximately  500,000. 

"We  were  completely  out  of 
papers  and  we  had  to  replate,” 
ctplained  a  spokesman.  Much  of 
the  increase  reflected  mail  order 
husiness  which  had  been  spurred 
hy  an  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Street  sales  of  the  Star 
and  several  other  Washington 
dailies  lagged.  People  were  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  inaugural  pa- 
tade  and  “definitely  not  in  a  buy- 
n?  mood.”  circulation  chiefs  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Washington  News,  also  an 
afternoon  paper,  said  its  Tuesday 
*es  were  “up  substantially”  and 
he  inaugural  editions  “practically 


'oM  out.” 

The  Washington  Times  Herald  BILL  HEARST,  hes 
'htd  its  total  circulation  Tuesday  ceremony  with  a  me 
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BILL  HEARST,  head  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  covers  the  Inaugural 
ceremony  with  a  movie  camera  from  a  choice  spot  in  the  press  stands. 


'52  Circulations 
Decline  .12% 

While  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  LI.  S.  in¬ 
creased  by  13  to  1,786  last 
year,  total  daily  circulations 
declined  fractionally  by  .129^, 
according  to  E  &  P’s  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  Number 
now  going  tp  press.  Read  the 
editorial  analysis  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  on  page  36. 

Lynch  Is  Elected 
As  NNPA  Director 

Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Jr.,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Press,  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

He  will  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Fred  How- 
enstine,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News. 

Mr.  Lynch  is  also  president  of 
the  Central  Region  of  NNP.A.  He 
resigned  recently  as  one  of 
NNPA’s  representatives  on  the 
Newspaper  Action  Committee,  his 
place  there  being  taken  by  Otto 
Silha,  promotion  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  and  NNPA  vicepresident. 
■ 

News  Photo  Sent 
From  White  House 

Wasiiingion  —  The  United 
Press  supplied  its  picture  clients 
Jan.  20  with  a  Telephoto  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  President-elect 
Eisenhower  less  than  10  minutes 
after  the  photographer  snapped 
his  shutter. 

The  picture  of  the  pair  entering 
an  automobile  for  their  ride  to 
the  Capitol  was  transmitted  over 
a  portable  machine  in  the  White 
House. 

Milton  Freier  used  a  Polaroid 


First  10  Linage 
Papers  Listed 

Gains  made  by  the  first  10  news¬ 
papers  in  total  advertising  for  1952 
over  1951  aggregated  approximate¬ 
ly  22,0(K),0()0  lines,  according  to  a 
Media  Records  compilation  which 
shows  this  standing: 

Milwaukee  Journal  . .  49.457,702 
Chicago  Tribune  ....  47,632,116 
Los  Angeles  T  imes  .  .  45.849,407 
Washington  Star  ....  42.494.020 
New  York  Times  ....  41,721.343 

Miami  Herald  .  .39.371,257 

Cleveland  Plain  IX-aler  38,687,083 

Baltimore  Sun  .  38,154,798 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  38,133,092 
Detroit  News  .  37.242,380 

The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  vol¬ 
ume,  a  new  all-time  record  for 
newspapers,  was  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,668,000  lines  over  1951. 


Public  Is  Laggard 
In  Expressing  Opinion 


By  Samuel  S.  Talbert,  Ph.D. 

Aisociate  Professor  of  JoumaUsm,  University  of  Mississippi 


University,  Miss. — If  opinions 
in  the  one-daily  newspaper  com¬ 
munity  do  not  get  a  full  hearing, 
the  public  rather  than  the  news¬ 
paper  probably  is  responsible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  research  completed  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Questionnaires  returned  from  a 
national  cross  section  of  216 
“monodaily”  editors  indicate  that 
practically  all  newspapers  in  one- 
daily  cities  would  print  any  legiti¬ 
mate  comment  from  local  citizens, 
regardless  of  viewpoint.  However, 
the  editors  universally  noted  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  express  opinions. 

For  instance,  when  President 
Truman  relieved  General  MacAr- 
thur  of  his  Far  Eastern  commands 
in  the  Spring  of  1951,  40  per  cent 
of  168  respondent  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  no  letters  from  readers  on 
the  issue.  Only  the  very  largest 
dailies  received  more  than  a  neg¬ 
ligible  number  of  letters  on  the 
subject. 

The  study  showed  that  individ¬ 
ual  readers  were  most  inclined  to 
express  themselves  on  local  issues 
which  touched  them  directly.  Over 
a  period  of  six  months  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  received  on  the  most 
controversial  local  issue  ranged 
from  zero  for  seven  newspapers  to 
367  for  one  paper. 

Most  Popular  Issues 

A  very  low  correlation  existed 
between  newspaper  size  and  the 
number  of  letters  received  on  a 
local  issue.  As  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  increased  the  letters  per 
reader  declined  significantly.  The 
inclination  of  the  reader  to  make 
use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  forum 
on  local  problems  was  greatest  in 
communities  with  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  under  6,000. 

School  problems,  local  elections, 
gambling,  traffic  problems,  water 
supply,  taxes,  garbage  disposal, 
public  construction,  streets,  pets, 
and  zoning  were  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  issues  which  brought 
the  largest  number  of  letters  to  the 
editor. 

None  of  the  216  respondent  ed¬ 
itors  felt  that  an  editor  would  be 
justified  in  closing  his  columns  to 
a  viewpoint  in  opposition  to  his 
own.  All  of  the  editors  were  of 


paper  can  run.  Prizes,  contests, 
personal  solicitation,  planted  let¬ 
ters,  and  deliberately  controversial 
editorials  have  been  tried  as  de¬ 
vices  to  stimulate  letters  to  the 
editor. 

The  Best  Stimulant 

Few  of  the  attempts  to  stimu¬ 
late  letters  have  been  successful. 
A  consistently  vigorous  editorial 
policy  appeared  to  be  the  best 
stimulant  to  public  expression.  The 
number  of  letters  received  appears 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  editor. 

The  number  of  letters  received 
by  a  newspaper  appears  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  cultural 
makeup  of  a  community.  How¬ 
ever,  only  a  few  of  the  largest 
monodailies  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  exclude  any  letters  from 
publication  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

Opinions  of  editors  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  forum  column  var¬ 
ied  widely.  A  majority  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  regard  the  forum  column  as 
a  fundamental  community  service. 
Others  feel  that  it  has  little  signi¬ 
ficance  other  than  as  an  interesting 
human  interest  feature.  Some  of 
the  latter  group  argue  that  a  for¬ 
um  column  is  not  necessary  if  the 
newspaper  is  doing  an  adequate 
job  of  reporting. 

Many  of  the  editors  expressed 
concern  over  the  reluctance  of  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  to  express  opin¬ 
ions  publicly.  A  Midwestern  ed¬ 
itor-publisher  commented  that  the 
individual  does  not  express  himself 
for  fear  of  hurting  himself  pro¬ 
fessionally,  and  socially.  A  South¬ 
ern  editor  said  he  was  afraid  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  would  atrophy 
from  lack  of  use.  He  added  that 
newspapers  were  almost  alone  in 
carrying  the  fight  to  maintain  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

The  study  was  based  on  216 
questionnaires  returned  from  a 
sample  of  413  editors.  The  study 
also  included  a  content  analysis  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  224  dailies 
and  interviews  with  20  editors. 


400  Dailies  to  Get 
Dr.  Pepper  Copy 

Chicago — More  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  budgeted  for  Dr. 
Pepper’s  1953  advertising  program, 
the  bulk  of  which  will  go  to  news¬ 
papers.  All  the  ads  are  built 
around  the  theme:  “Instead  of 
Drinking  the  Same  Old  Thing, 
Wake  Up  Your  Taste  With  Dr. 
Pepper.” 

The  soft  drink  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  is  aimed  directly  at  cus¬ 
tomers  who  use  other  soft  drinks 
or  coffee  and  tea,  according  to 


Toronto  Star 
Now  Made  Up 
In  9  Columns 


New  Assignment 
For  Fred  Gaertner 


A.  H.  Caperton,  Dr.  Pepper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Approximately  400  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  on  the  schedule  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  for  up  to  12 
insertions  each  for  1953.  Dr.  Pep¬ 
per  is  increasing  the  sizes  of  its 
newspaper  ads  and  using  more 
color  than  ever  before.  The  sche¬ 
dule  includes  1,000-line  two-color 
and  black-and-white  insertions  and 
half  and  full-page  four-color  com¬ 
ics. 


Daily  Serves 
As  Emissary, 
Ends  Jail  Riot 


Detroit  —  Fred  J.  Gaertner, 


the  belief  that  the  groups  oppos-  ^managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 


mg  their  newspaper  get  a  full 
hearing  in  the  newspaper.  They 
believe  that  the  viewpoint  of  the 
opposition  is  adequately  presented 
in  news  stories,  forum  columns, 
guest  editorials,  and  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Virtually  all  of  the  216  editors 
regard  a  forum  column  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  a  news- 


News  for  20  years,  has  left  that 
post  but  will  continue  in  “an  im¬ 
portant  assignmen  t,”  Editor 
Harry  V.  Wade  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Gaertner’s  duties  have 
been  taken  over  by  Karl  Lysinger, 
recently  named  associate  editor 
after  many  years  in  the  position 
of  news  editor. 


Pittsburgh  Pa.  —  The  Post- 
Gazette’s  page  one  of  Tuesday 
morning,  Jan.  20,  carried  five  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  on  prison  riots.  Even 
the  Presidential  Inauguration  had 
to  take  a  secondary  spot. 

Four  inside  pages  were  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  news,  human  in¬ 
terest  and  photographic  content 
dealing  with  the  riots. 

A  “Bulldog”  edition  of  Jan.  18 
played  a  dramatic  role  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  one  riot  involving  more 
than  1,100  convicts. 

After  a  night  and  day  of  de¬ 
structive  rioting.  District  Attorney 
James  F.  Malone  laid  down  truce 
conditions.  He  would  conduct  a 
full  investigation  of  the  prisoners’ 
grievances  if  they  immediately  re¬ 
leased  the  hostages  and  returned 
to  their  cells. 

After  noisy  debate,  the  convicts 
agreed  but  specified  one  condition: 
They  would  take  no  action  until 
they  saw  the  terms  printed  in  the 
Post-Gazette. 

That  was  just  at  deadline  time. 
But  Mr.  Malone  pleaded  with 
James  Ross,  one  of  five  P-G  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  riot,  to  “get 
me  some  papers  here  just  as  fast 
as  you  can.” 

Mr.  Ross  relayed  the  request  to 
City  Editor  Joseph  Shuman,  who 
in  turn  got  Circulation  Manager 
George  Hicks  into  action.  The 
first  100  copies  out  of  the  press 
were  hurriedly  dispatched  in  two 
bundles  to  the  prison. 

The  papers  were  placed  inside 
each  cell  block  by  deputy  sheriffs. 
Minutes  later  Mr.  Malone  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  four  hostages  had 
been  freed,  and  the  riot  was  over. 


Toronto  —  The  Toronto  Daily 
Star  on  Jan.  19  began  using  a 
nine-column  page  instead  of  its 
eight-column  page,  and  at  the 
same  time  started  a  new  typeface 
Corona,  for  ease  of  reading.  The 
new  page  is  half  an  inch  wider 
than  the  previous  page  while  col¬ 
umns  are  IIV^  picas  wide  and 
136  picas  deep,  with  3-point  rule 

The  Star  told  its  readers: 

“That  the  Star  is  able  to  print  a 
nine-column  paper  is  a  tribute  to 
the  far-sighted  genius  of  the  late 
J.  E.  Atkinson,  who  foresaw  the 
day  when  conditions  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  would  make  such  a 
change  advantageous.  .\t  a  time 
when  publishers  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  were  talking  about  the  new 
‘tabloid’  sized  newspapers  then 
popping  up  in  cities  all  over  the 
land,  and  predicting  that  these  new 
midget-sized  dailies  were  ‘the  com¬ 
ing  thing,’  Mr.  Atkinson  flew  in 
the  face  of  what  was  regarded  as 
the  best  advice  and  bought  presses 
designed  for  printing  a  nine-col¬ 
umn  sheet. 

“They  differed  from  the  usual 
presses  in  that  they  were  slightly 
wider  to  accommodate  a  larger 
roll  of  paper,  and  the  type  is  inked 
by  nine  jets  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  eight. 

“Mr.  Atkinson  also  equipped 
the  Star  composing  room,  with 
‘chases’  the  width  of  a  nine-col¬ 
umn  page.” 


Re: 

Of 


The  1 


S.  F.  Chronicle  Names 
Promotion  Managers 

San  Francisco  —  Appointmcnti 
of  J.  P.  Cahn  as  promotion  man 
ager,  and  of  James  W.  Frost  as 
advertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  were 
announced  this  week  by  Charles 
Theriot,  assistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Cahn,  34,  formerly  was 
with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  For/ and 
on  the  staff  of  This  World,  Chron 
icle  Sunday  magazine.  During  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  whole 
sale  sales  manager,  British  Motor 
Car  Distributors,  Inc.,  here. 

Mr.  Frost,  assistant  promotion 
manager  for  the  past  15  months, 
was  named  in  charge  of  all  na¬ 
tional,  retail  and  classified  pro¬ 
motion.  He  joined  the  Chronicle 
after  military  service. 


River  Editor  Dead 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  George 
Zerr,  pioneer  river  editor, 
Jan.  21  at  the 
to  November, 
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By  Robert  Schakne 

Interaational  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent 


The  Korean  w.\r  today  would 
prove  a  surprise  to  correspondents 
whose  knowledge  of  combat  is 
confined  to 
World  War  II  or 
even  to  the  first 
year  of  the  pres- 
ent  conflict. 

When  the  war 
stopped  moving 
with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of 
the  Armistice 
negotiations,  its 
entire  character 
changed  and  con¬ 
comitantly  t  h  e 
life  of  the  war  correspondent  in 
Korea  today  is  far  different  from 
experiences  in  other  phases  of  this 
war. 

When  I  first  reached  Korea 
more  than  two  years  ago,  the  war 
was  moving  up  and  down  the 
peninsula  and  from  a  press  point 
of  view  presented  a  picture  of  con¬ 
fusion.  discomfort,  difficulties,  and 
considerable  hazard  at  the  front 
and  behind  the  lines. 

Far  More  Routine 

Behind  the  lines  today,  the  cor¬ 
respondent’s  life  is  a  little  easier, 
a  bit  more  comfortable,  far  more 
routine  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 
But  oddly  enough  at  the  front,  the 
hazard  and  discomfort  exceed  the 
j  problems  during  the  year  of 
itiobile  combat  before  Kaesong 
and  Panmunjom. 

Today,  unlike  two  years  ago, 
the  rear  area  has  been  stabilized. 

■  The  roads  are  smoother  (but  still 
;  no  turnpikes),  the  food  is  better, 
the  billets  cleaner  and  more  liv¬ 
able,  the  rats,  fleas  and  lice  under 
I  better  control,  the  communication 
problem  considerably  eased,  and 
the  guerrilla  and  infiltrator  prob¬ 
lem  eliminated  in  most  areas. 

Of  course,  not  even  a  change  in 
warfare  can  alter  some  of  the  dis- 
Mmforts  of  a  combat  zone.  An 


The  writer  of  this  article 
went  to  Korea  for  International 
News  Service  in  December 
1950.  He  is  currently  in  New 
York  on  vacation  leave  but 
will  return  to  his  Korean  war 
“beat”  soon. 

A  shell  in  an  area  within  enemy 
range  is  as  ever-present  a  hazard 
as  were  mines  on  the  roads  during 
the  days  of  mobile  combat. 

It  no  longer  is  a  simple  prob¬ 
lem  to  reach  a  combat  unit  as  it 
once  was,  because  too  often  the 
roads  leading  to  the  line  are  under 
constant  fire  during  daylight  and 
impassable.  There  are  many  news¬ 
men,  of  unquestioned  courage, 
who  think  twice  today  of  a  front¬ 
line  visit  that  two  years  ago  would 
have  presented  no  problem. 

Close  Escapes 

There  have  been  countless  close 
escapes  among  newsmen  from 
Communist  artillery  barrages  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  months.  We  have 
been  lucky,  for  only  one  man — 
Lx)u  Cioffi  of  CBS — has  been  hit 
during  a  period  when  according  to 
averages  more  of  us  should  have 
been  hurt.  Cioffi’s  injury,  a  mortar 
fragment  wound  in  the  leg,  for¬ 
tunately  proved  not  serious. 

The  area  behind  the  lines  lies  in 
sharp  contrast.  For  example,  the 
press  billet  in  Seoul,  a  one-time 
apartment  building,  has  been  so 
renovated  during  the  past  year, 
that  an  approach  to  decent  plumb¬ 
ing  has  been  established,  hot  water 
is  often  available,  electricity  is 
available  (usually),  and  the  place 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

What  the  army  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  in  living  comforts 
in  Seoul,  the  correspondent  has 
usually  been  able  to  obtain  on  the 
local  market. 


Schakne 


ppen  jeep  ride  in  freezing  weather 
“  just  as  uncomfortable  today  as 
It  was  two  years  ago.  Living  is 
still  communal,  and  privacy  is  just 
*  hope.  And  at  the  front, 
w  hazards  continue. 

Some  Danger  Eliminated 
The  front  line  is  easier  in  the 
stnse  that  the  dangers  of  land- 
nines  and  infiltrators,  once  the 
n*ior  hazard  to  a  correspondent. 

almost  been  eliminated.  And 
™  roads  are  so  much  better  and 
jw  units  have  been .  in  place  so 
"*®g.  that  there  is  less  danger  of 
jttting  lost  and  ending  up  in 
«emy  territory. 

But  instead  of  mines  and  in- 
Wtrators,  the  correspondent  today 
the  increased  enemy  capa- 
"u'ly  to  fire  artillery  and  mortars. 


Transportation,  once  a  matter 
of  catch-as-catch-can-hitch-hiking 
is  no  longer  a  problem.  The  army 
has  issued  jeeps  in  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  to  correspondents  to  permit 
most  newsmen  to  travel  easily  and 
without  delay.  For  long  trips,  the 
8th  Army  Flight  section  is  usually 
able  to  provide  hops  in  light  liai¬ 
son  aircraft  to  frontline  units  from 
Seoul,  shortening  a  dusty  two- 
hour  jeep  ride  to  a  trip  of  10  or 
20  minutes. 

Dial  Phones 

Communications  are  easier  also 
because  the  signal  corps  switch¬ 
boards,  so  long  in  place,  have  be¬ 
come  more  complex  and  efficient. 
Dial  telephones  in  the  Seoul  area, 
telephones  in  the  offices  of  each 
news  agency  in  Seoul,  and  gen¬ 
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erally  improved  service,  save  much 
of  the  time  and  effort  that  once 
went  into  the  job  of  transmitting 
a  story  from  Korea  to  Tokyo. 

Censorship,  once  a  sore-point 
between  press  and  Army,  is  far 
less  of  a  problem  today.  Both 
censor  and  censored  have  become 
through  time  so  familiar  with  each 
other's  problems  that  disputes  are 
rare  and  deletions  for  security  rea¬ 
sons  not  too  common. 

Search  for  Features 

The  daily  tactical  story,  once 
the  front  page  banner  story  across 
the  country,  is  of  less  importance 
today.  From  day  to  day  it  changes 
little.  The  effort  once  concentrated 
on  obtaining  latest  tactical  devel¬ 
opments,  today  goes  into  the 
search  for  feature  stories  and  at¬ 
mosphere  pieces.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  days  when  competitors 
raced  to  file  stories  of  the  capture 
of  a  city  or  major  hill  mass;  today 
only  outposts  change  hands,  so 
competition  centers  around  the 
feature. 

Above  all,  for  the  press,  the 
war  today  is  a  war  of  tedium.  It 
is  a  matter  of  waiting  just  in  case 
a  big  one  breaks,  fairly  plush  and 
safe  in  the  rear,  hazardous  at  the 
front,  dreary  anywhere. 


Korean  War  Writers 
File  Into  'Void' 

War  correspondents  in  Korea 
sometimes  feel  they  are  sending 
their  stories  into  a  void,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Randolph,  Associated 
Press  writer. 

On  last  Nov.  10,  the  Uiku  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press  ran  a  story  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  set  2 -column 
width  and  made  up  across  the  en¬ 
tire  top  of  its  front  page,  under 
the  head:  hope  at  low  ebb  as 
Gl’s  BRACE  AGAINST  THIRD  BITTER 
KOREAN  WINTER. 

On  Jan.  16,  the  Press  ran  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Randolph  to 
Charles  A.  King,  managing  editor 
of  the  newspaper: 

“Alan  Gould  has  forwarded  a 
copy  of  your  very  kind  letter  on 
my  November  story  on  the  third 
winter  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

“I  was  touched  at  your  thought¬ 
fulness  in  writing  and  was  de¬ 
lighted,  as  any  writer  would  be, 
at  the  extraordinary  display  you 
gave  the  story. 

“No  Associated  Press  man  can 
complain  of  the  treatment  that  he 
receives  from  American  newspa¬ 
per  editors.  Still,  from  a  place  as 
remote  as  Korea,  we  sometimes 
get  a  feeling  that  we  are  filing  our 
stories  into  a  void  of  time  and 
distance. 

“So  it  is  all  the  more  heart¬ 
warming  to  know  that  at  home 
there  are  editors  who  have  the 
same  perception  and  feeling  for 
this  human  tragedy  here  that  we 
have.  As  an  incentive,  it  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

“Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  extraordinary 
kindness.” 


'52  Newsprint 
Consumption 
Sets  Record 

U.S.  newspapers  used  more 
newsprint  in  1952  than  they  did  in 
1950,  the  record  year  in  statistics 
compiled  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Consumption  figures  reported  by 
525  newspapers  (approximately 
77  per  cent  of  total  consumption) 
added  up  to  4,551,238  tons  in 
1952,  when  the  base  was  $116  in 
the  first  half  and  $126  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half.  The  1950  total  was  4,- 
541,760  tons. 

The  1952  usage  also  exceeded 
the  1951. total,  which  was  4,511,- 
023. 

The  total  estimated  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  1952  is  5,- 
988,471  tons,  compared  with  5,- 
974,865  tons  in  1951  and  5,936,- 
941  tons  in  1950.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  1952  total  consumption 
of  0.2%  over  1951  and  0.9%  over 

1950. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand  and 
in  transit  at  the  end  of  December, 
1952,  were  49  days’  supply  for  the 
average  of  all  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  ANPA.  This  is  an 
increase  of  four  days’  supply  as 
compared  to  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1952.  There  were  42  days’ 
supply  at  the  end  of  December, 

1951. 

Dailies  reporting  to  ANPA  con¬ 
sumed  386,627  tons  of  newsprint 
in  December,  1952,  compared 
with  387,783  tons  in  December, 
1951  and  398,309  tons  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1950.  There  were  four  Sun¬ 
days  in  December,  1952  and  five 
Sundays  in  December,  1951  and 
1950. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
December  amounted  to  463,377 
tons  and  shipments  to  463,064 
tons.  Output  in  the  United  States 
was  86,659  tons  and  shipments 
83,007  tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  550,036 
tons  and  shipments  of  546,071 
tons,  compared  with  production  of 
527,050  tons  and  shipments  of 
553,176  tons  in  December,  1951, 
according  to  the  Newsprint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau.  Total  output  in  De¬ 
cember  1952  exceeded  that  in  any 
December  on  record. 

The  North  American  output  of 
newsprint  in  1952  amounted  to  > 
record  high  of  6,833,915  tons,  of 
v/hich  5,687,051  tons  were  made 
in  Canada  and  1,146,864  tons  in 
the  United  States.  The  Canadian 
mills  produced  170,772  tons  or 
3.1  per  cent  more  than  in  1951, 
while  the  output  in  the  United 
States  was  22,116  tons  or  2.0  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1951,  thus  the 
total  continental  Increase  amounted 
to  192,888  tons,  or  2.9  per  cent. 

■ 

Blue  Grass  Review 

Lexington,  Ky.  —  The  Sunday 
Herald-Leader^ s  annual  Blue  Grass 
Review  edition  on  Jan.  11  ran  to 
152  pages. 
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Georgia  Court  Voids 
Contempt  Conviction 


duct  which  stops  short  of  ob-  “On  the  other  hand  if  the  press 
structing  the  administration  of  jus-  is  allowed  to  abuse  with  immunity 


Atlanta,  Ga.  —  The  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  15  found 
four  reasons  for  dismissing  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  citations  issued 
against  Editor  Ralph  McGill  and 
Managing  Editor  William  H. 
Fields  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  did  the  high  court 
deny  a  judge's  right  to  compel 
publication  of  material  but  it  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  anyone  would 
wish  that  public  records  kept  by 
an  agency  of  the  government  be 
concealed  from  the  public. 

The  court  said  no  grounds 
whatever  existed  to  sustain  a  con¬ 
viction  for  contempt  made  by 
Judge  H.  E.  Nichols  last  April. 
The  editors  had  been  sentenced  to 
20  days  in  jail  and  fined  $200 
each. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  as 
follows: 

Publications  True 

“( 1 )  The  publications  com¬ 
plained  of  were  true. 

“(2)  They  related  to  a  matter 
in  another  court  and  in  nowise 
referred  to  the  court  issuing  the 
rule. 

“(3)  Even  if  they  had  been  un¬ 
true  and  had  related  to  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  Floyd  County 
they  would  not  have  been  grounds 
for  contempt  in  that  they  could 
not  have  obstructed  or  impaired 
the  administration  of  justice  in 
that  court. 

“(4)  Since  the  space  in  the 
paper  is  the  private  property  of 
the  owners  of  the  paper  the  judge 
was  utterly  without  power  to  re¬ 
quire  or  compel  publication  there¬ 
in  without  pay  of  the  photograph 
which  he  requested  them  to  pub¬ 
lish.” 

The  case  stemmed  from  Judge 
Nichols’  objection  to  a  highway 
safety  campaign  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Constitution.  The 
article  reported  that  there  had 
been  no  final  disposition  of  a  27- 
month-old  traffic  case  in  Floyd 
County. 

Although  the  traffic  case  was 
in  another  court — the  Floyd  City 
Court — Judge  Nichols  took  offense 
at  the  story  on  the  ground  that 
it  cast  reflections  on  the  integrity 
of  the  administration  of  Floyd 
County  justice.  He  demanded  that 
the  Constitution  publish  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Floyd  City  Court  rec¬ 
ords  showing  that  an  appearance 
bond  had  been  made  in  the  traf¬ 
fic  case. 

When  the  Constitution  editors 
refused  to  publish  the  photograph, 
Judge  Nichols  cited  them  for  con¬ 
tempt  and  subsequently  held  them 
guilty  after  a  hearing  over  which 
he  presided  and  in  which  he 
cross-examined  defense  witnesses. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  W.  H. 
Duckworth,  said: 


“The  publication  states  plainly 
th.it  it  is  taken  from  the  records 
in  the  State  Patrol  office.  Would 
anyone  wish  such  public  records 
kept  by  an  agency  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  concealed  from  the  public? 
Those  records  justify  every  con¬ 
clusion  stated  by  the  reporter. 
The  one  traffic  case  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  issuing  the 
rule  correctly  states  what  the  rec¬ 
ord  kept  by  the  State  Patrol 
shows.” 

Justice  Duckworth  discussed  the 
rule  for  contempt  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  individual  freedom.  The 
press  and  the  courts,  he  comment¬ 
ed,  are  given  the  high  and  noble 
mission  of  preserving  freedom. 

“Since  the  functions  of  the  one 
compliment  the  work  of  the  other 
in  the  attainment  of  this  common 
objective,”  his  opinion  went  on, 
“it  would  be  regrettable  if  at  any 
time  a  claim  of  excessive  power 
by  either  as  relates  to  the  other 
should  be  allowed  to  create  a  con¬ 
flict  between  them.  If  either  could 
destroy  the  other  it  would  thereby 
pull  down  upon  its  own  head  a 
fortress  dedicated  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  not  only  of 
the  individual  citizen  but  that  of 
the  destroyer  also.” 

Freedom  of  Individual 
At  a  later  point.  Justice  Duck¬ 
worth  wrote:  “The  rule  at  com¬ 
mon  law  w'as  broader  than  the 
rule  in  this  state  and  no  doubt 
lawyers  and  judges  have  been  led 
into  error  by  considering  the  com¬ 
mon  law  only  without  taking  into 
account  our  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  of  free  speech  and  liberty 
of  the  press.  Merely  writing  con¬ 
temptuously  about  a  judge  is  con¬ 
structive  of  contempt  under  the 
common  law,  but  this  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  theory  that  the 
judge  is  the  representative  ofthe 
king,  whom  it  is  assumed  can  flo 
no  wrong  and,  hence,  the  acts  of 
the  judge  are  beyond  question. 

“Free  speech  and  liberty  of  the 
press  in  our  system  of  popular 
government  are  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  any  theory  that  any  pub¬ 
lic  officer  shall  be  immune  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  searching  examination  of 
his  official  conduct.  The  freedom 
of  the  individual  might  well  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  unshackled  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  matters  affecting  the 
public,  especially  the  conduct  of 
those  who  fill  positions  of  public 
trust,  and  this  includes  the  judges 
,of  our  courts.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Quality  of  the  Soul 

“Character  is  a  quality  of  the 
soul  and  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
mere  man.  Reputation  is  the  mir¬ 
ror  through  which  character  is  re¬ 
flected  and  may  be  measured.  If  a 
worthy  judge  may  employ  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  process  to  silence 
unjust  criticism  of  his  official  con- 


tice,  then  this  same  rule  would 
enable  an  unworthy  judge  to  si¬ 
lence  the  press  in  just  criticism  of 
his  official  conduct  and,  in  this 
manner,  unfaithfulness  to  public 
trust  might  never  be  known  by 
those  who  have  been  betrayed. 


its  constitutional  liberty  by  publica¬ 
tions  that  obstruct  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  by  the  courts  it  will 
thereby  destroy  the  only  instru¬ 
mentality  to  which  it  can  appeal 
for  the  protection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  own  liberty.” 


Business  Tax 
On  California 
Paper  Upheld 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.  —  A 
business  license  tax  levied  upon  a 
newspaper  is  not  an  abridgment 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  the  state 
District  Court  of  Appeal  ruled 
Jan.  15. 

The  decision  of  the  appellate 
court  reversed  a  Superior  Court 
decision  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
city  of  Corona  against  the  Corona 
Daily  Independent  to  collect  an  $8 
quarterly  business  license  fee. 

Justice  Lloyd  E.  Griffin,  who 
wrote  the  appellate  court’s  unani¬ 
mous  opinion,  declared  the  license 
required  by  the  city  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  a  license  in  name  only 
and  did  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
newspaper’s  right  to  publish. 

“There  is  no  allegation  or  show¬ 
ing  by  defendant  that  the  amount 
levied  was  arbitrary  or  harsh  in 
nature,  or  oppressive  or  confisca¬ 
tory,  or  that  defendant’s  freedom 
to  disseminate  news  and  comment 
has  been  actually  curtailed  or 
abridged  by  the  requirement  that 
it  shall  pay  a  tax  of  $8  per  quarter 
for  publishing  its  newspaper,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Griffin  said. 

“Nor  is  there  any  showing  that 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  was  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  business.” 

The  newspaper  charged  that  the 
license  and  tax  were  implied 
threats  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
because  “the  power  to  tax  is  also 
the  power  to  destroy.”  The  court 
dismissed  this  plea  by  quoting  the 
late  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that,  “The  power  to 
tax  is  not  the  power  to  destroy 
while  this  court  sits.” 

Justice  Griffin’s  opinion  pointed 
out: 

“While  the  ordinary  business 
tax  here  in  issue  is  levied  in  form 
upon  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
or  transacting  business,  it  is,  on  its 
face  and  in  fact,  a  tax  for  revenue 
purposes  only,  and  does  not  grant 
or  take  away  any  right  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  does  not  subject  business  to 
withdrawal  or  control  by  the  city, 
is  not  regulatory  in  any  manner, 
and  in  substance  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  upheld  by  the  weight  of 
authority. 

“We  conclude  that  a  nondis- 
criminatory  tax,  levied  upon  the 
doing  of  business,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  munic¬ 
ipal  government,  without  whose 
municipal  services  and  protection 
the  press  could  neither  exist  nor 
function,  must  be  sustained  as  be¬ 


ing  within  the  purview  and  neces¬ 
sary  implications  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  its  amendments.” 

The  Corona  case  was  brought 
to  court  by  the  city  and  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  aid  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cities  to  test  a  model  ordi¬ 
nance  drawn  by  the  league.  Many 
California  municipalities  have 
identical  ordinances. 

Frank  Cotter,  attorney  for 
CNPA,  said  the  decision  will  be 
appealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

For  the  burden  of  his  decision. 
Justice  Griffin  drew  upon  decisions 
of  various  state  courts,  upholding 
similar  taxes,  and  upon  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  majority  in  Grosjean 
V.  American  Press  Co.  which 
stated:  “It  is  not  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  owners  of  newspapers 
are  immune  from  any  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  of  taxation  for  support 
of  the  government.” 

What  the  high  court  struck 
down.  Justice  Griffin  pointed  out 
was  a  gross  receipt  tax  imposed 
on  advertising  in  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  exceeding  20,000. 
The  court,  he  said,  held  that  it 
was  a  calculated  and  deliberate 
device  in  the  guise  of  a  tax  to 
limit  circulation,  and  thus  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 


ANPA  Names 
New  Committee 

President  Charles  F.  McCahJl 
of  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
AsscKiation  announced  membership 
of  the  committee  for  the  Tuesday 
sessions  of  the  ANPA  conventiot 
in  April  as  follows: 

Albert  Spendlove,  N  a  shut 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph,  chairman;  W 
T.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Trit¬ 
une  and  Leader  Press;  Edward  J- 
Hughes,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.) 
Item;  David  B.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  San- 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune;  Cba- 
ter  G.  Linham,  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times;  Robert  E.  Malick,  Shamo- 
kin  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch;  Robert 
M.  White,  II,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
ger. 

Advisory  members  (all  former 
chairmen)  of  this  committee  art: 
J.  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  (III-) 
Pantograph;  William  Dwight,  Hcb- 
oke  ( M  ass. )  T ranscript-T elegrtuu 
R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Jacks(» 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  Buell  W 
Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Arthur  P.  Irving,  Glens 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times;  tk 
M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N.W 
Herald;  Frank  Walser,  Hazleton 
(Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and  Standatt 
Sentinel. 
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after  the  new  DEAL'S  FRANKFURTER  COMES  THE  EISENHOWER  HOMBURG 


'I'VE  BEEN  WAITING!' 

\\*arTen.  CincitimtH  (O.^  Encptirtr 


WHAT  WINNIE  WANTED 

Crain,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


pj’i  ^  girl  in  real  life  by  saying  well,  he 

LiUlXOiS  ViTI CCX  wanted  a  boy  and  by  golly,  he 

T  »  T5 _  was  going  to  have  his  boy  on  TV 

Lucy  S  Boy  With  and  fn  the  comic  strip.” 

n  1  JO"  Then  the  headaches  began,  ac- 

DOQSt  CinCi  cording  to  Mr,  Byck.  “First  there 

Probably  the  greatest  number  ‘hat  the  TV  people 

of  editors  and  publishers  who  ever  '"'‘king  two  versions  of  the 

passed  out  cigars  to  celebrate  a  hirth  and  would  use  whichever 
blessed  event  stopped  perspiring  '^^s  right,  he  said.  We  ran 
and  pacing  the  floor  this  week 

when  Desiderio  Alberto  Arnaz,  the  he  just  that,  a  rumor  But  soon 
4th  arrived  editors  and  publishers  began,  writ- 

The  babe' with  the  long  and  ele-  '"8  phoning  us.  They  were 
gam  tag  is  the  property  of  Lucille  P!'«y  worried.  Suppose  it  s  a 
Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  —  but  the  8'^'^  was  the  tone  of  their  ques- 
newspaper  executives,  whose  pub- 

Ikations  use  the  King  Features  “Well,  if  it  was,  there  was  noth- 
comic  strip,  “I  Love  Lucy,”  felt  as  ing  we  could  do  about  it.  Thank 
worn  and  relieved  as  Lucy  and  heaven,  God  and  nature  were  on 


Desi  when  it  was  over. 

Since  the  time  several  months 


our  side.” 

As  Mr.  Byck  pointed  out,  there 


ago  when  Miss  Ball  disclosed  she  have  been  other  babies  born  in 
was  having  a  real-life  baby  and  comic  strips  before — a  select  few 
KFS  decided  to  follow  through  — but  none  to  coincide  with  real- 
with  a  birth  in  the  strip,  the  syndi-  life  births.  “None  of  the  other 
cate  bigwigs  and  their  client  pub-  strips  were  fighting  nature,  the 
lishers  have  been  as  worrisome  as  way  we  were,”  he  said. 


*  wet  hen. 


When  Desi  the  4th  was  born,  it 


Having  the  comic-strip  infant  was  Page  One  news  throughout 
bom  on  the  same  day  as  the  real  the  nation.  The  birth  was  a  break 
one  was  the  easiest  problem,  since  for  the  afternoon  dailies,  since  it 
Miss  Ball  was  being  delivered  by  took  place  at  8  a.m.  Pacific  Coast 
Caesarean  operation.  And  in  Time. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  From  here  on,  Ricky,  Jr.,  as  the 
Hollywood,  the  week’s  Caesareans  babe  will  be  known  in  the  car- 
nsually  are  performed  on  Mon-  toons,  will  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
<l4ys.  So — Monday,  Jan.  19,  was  cast  of  the  “I  Love  Lucy”  strip, 
'he  day.  “I  Love  Lucy”  was  launched 

The  sex  of  the  comic-strip  babe  early  in  December  by  King  Fea- 
*4s  another  thing.  After  fretting  tures.  It  stemmed  originally  in  the 
>bout  this  endlessly.  Editor-Gen-  mind  of  Chester  Weil,  special-serv- 
etal  Manager  Ward  Greene  and  ices  head,  who  watched  the  TV 
Comic-Art  Editor  Sylvan  Byck  of  show  and  memo’ed  to  Mr.  Greene 
decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  suggestion  that  it  be  done  as  a 
•he  “1  Love  Lucy”  TV  show  and  strip. 

'take  the  child  a  boy.  It  is  drawn  by  Bob  Oksner, 

“Since  we  operate  three  weeks  comic  book  artist,  and  written  by 
*l^ad  of  schedule  at  the  barest  Lawrence  Nadel,  an  old  hand  at 
•inimum,”  Mr.  Greene  said,  grin-  comic  books. 

“ing  in  obvious  relief  at  the  cor-  “We  compress  the  whole  half- 
“W  guess,  “we  had  to  commit  our-  hour  TV  show  into  four  panels,” 
^ves.  Our  only  protection  was  said  Mr.  Byck,  “and  if  you  don’t 
Desi  would  ‘explain  away’  a  think  that’s  tough,  just  try  it.” 
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Broun  Prize  Sought 
For  Ostrow  Series 

A1  Ostrow’s  story  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press  of  a  “shake- 
down”  for  1952  campaign  contri¬ 
butions  to  Ohio  State  Auditor 
Joseph  T.  Ferguson,  1950  Demo¬ 
cratic  opponent  of  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Taft,  is  the  first  entry  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  competition  for  the 
Heywood  Broun  Award.  The  award 
is  given  annually  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  CIO,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  its  founder. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Ferguson  was  de¬ 
feated  for  re-election  as  state  audi¬ 
tor,  a  past  he  had  held  for  16 
years,  after  Mr.  Ostrow’s  stories 
revealed  that  funds  to  finance  his 
campaign  were  being  solicited  se¬ 
cretly  from  road  contractors  do¬ 
ing  business  with  the  state  by 
aides  who  passed  on  state  con¬ 
tract  payments. 

Among  other  entries  in  this 
year’s  Broun  award  competition, 
deadline  for  which  is  Feb.  1.  are 
two  cartoons  by  Bert  Whitman  of 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  and 
a  series  of  stories  by  Alfred  Wal- 
litsch  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Daily  News-Digest,  a  Unitypo  pa¬ 
per  operated  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  Broun  Award  consists  of 
a  Guild  citation  and  $500  in  cash. 


Chicago  Tribune  Prints 
Color  News  Picture 

Chicago — Late  editions  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Jan.  21  carried  a 
half-page  color  picture  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  taking  his  oath 
of  office  in  Washington  the  previ¬ 
ous  day. 

Speed  and  coordination  were 
necessary  to  transmit  and  repro¬ 
duce  the  color  picture  taken  600 
air  miles  away.  Preparations  began 
three  weeks  ago  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 


NO  HIGH  HAT  FOR  IKE 

SeilK-l,  Rii  hmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatek 

Merger  Is  Announced 
Of  Two  Jewish  Dailies 


The  bankrupt  Jewish  Morning 
Journal  plans  a  merger  early  next 
week  with  the  Jewish  Day.  The 
combination,  to  be  called  the 
Morning  Journal-Day  will  be 
published  at  the  Day  plant  in 
New  York. 

David  Meckler,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  Samuel  Dingol,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Day,  will  co-direct  the 
merged  Yiddish  language  paper. 
Judge  Sidney  Sugarman,  South¬ 
ern  District  Federal  Court,  ap¬ 
proved  the  move. 

■ 

Press  Club  Raided 
For  Curfew  Violation 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  The  vice 
squad  descended  on  the  Press  Club 
early  Jan.  18  and  arrested  53  per¬ 
sons  on  charges  of  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  and  two  for  selling  beer  after 
the  2  a.m.  curfew.  Seven  of  the 
53  defendants  who  appeared  in 
court  were  dismissed. 

A  Grand  Jury  quashed  curfew 
violation  charges  against  the  club 
in  1950  on  the  ground  that  the 
ban  does  not  apply  to  a  place 
which  holds  a  private  club  liquor 
license. 

First  Pyle  Fund 
Grant  to  School 

Trustees  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Erine  Pyle  Memorial  Fund  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  first  grant,  a 
sum  of  $4,000,  to  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  school  of  journalism. 
The  fund  has  accumulated  from 
royalties  on  the  books  written  by 
the  famed  reporter. 

The  presentation  was  to  be  made 
Jan.  24  by  Dan  Burrows,  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association. 
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Persistent  Probing 
Solves  Kidnap  Cases 

\  By  Hampton  Dunn 


Tampa,  Fla  . — Newspapers, 
working  in  close  cooperation  from 
scattered  cities  of  the  nation  can 
take  major  credit  in  solving  two 
kidnap  cases  and  returning  one  of 
the  victims  to  his  parents. 

The  complete  story,  dating  back 
to  1943,  ended  this  week. 

The  fact  that  newspapers  teamed 
up  and  stuck  to  the  case,  even 
after  some  police  officers  had  given 
up,  paid  off  dividends  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Thompson  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

It  was  the  continuing  hope  of 
these  parents,  coupled  with  untir¬ 
ing  investigation  of  Dayton  and 
Detroit  police  and  the  newsmen, 
which  resulted  in  a  reunion  of  the 
Thompsons  with  the  son  kidnaped 
from  their  home  in  1944  by  a 
nursemaid. 

Newspapers  primarily  involved 
in  the  investigation  of  this  case 
which  included  two  kidnapings  and 
a  murder  were:  Tampa  Daily 
Times,  Dayton  Daily  News,  De¬ 
troit  News  and  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

The  first  kidnaping  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jevahirian 
in  Detroit  in  1943 — by  a  nurse¬ 
maid.  The  next  major  event  was 
the  kidnaping  of  the  Thompson 
child  by  a  woman  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
who  stole  the  Detroit  baby. 

This  woman  used  a  number  of 
names  during  her  life,  but  her 
true  married  name  was  Mrs.  Lois 
M.  Tipp,  which  she  used  in 
Tampa. 

it  was  here  in  Tampa  where  the 
real  “beginning  of  the  end”  of  the 
case  started.  That  was  Sept.  25, 
1950,  when  Mrs.  Tipp  reported 
one  of  her  purported  sons,  ^bby, 
missing.  She  notified  the  Tampa 
Times,  and  that  newspaper  urged 
the  sheriff’s  office  to  investigate. 

Two  days  later,  the  boy  was 
found,  his  body  stuffed  in  an  ice¬ 
box  in  a  tavern  operated  by  Mrs. 
Tipp.  She  was  indicted  and  then 
declared  insane.  Doctors  also  re¬ 
ported  she  had  never  given  birth 
to  a  child. 

Lengthy  investigation  followed, 
with  the  Times  working  with  the 
Detroit  News.  Pictures  of  the  two 
Tampa  boys  in  Mrs.  Tipp’s  posses¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  photos  of  Mrs. 
Tipp,  were  sent  to  the  Jevahirians 
and  Thompsons  by  the  Times. 

Police  finally  closed  the  Jevahir¬ 
ian  case  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  Paul  Jevahirian,  Jr.’s  body 
crammed  into  the  icebox  in 
Tampa. 

A  Times  reporter,  Vernon  Brad¬ 
ford,  accompanied  Mrs.  Thompson 
to  the  Florida  hospital  for  the  in¬ 


sane  on  April  18,  1951,  where  she 
made  positive  identification  of 
Mrs.  Tipp  as  the  kidnaper. 

From  there,  events  marched  rap¬ 
idly,  with  the  Thompsons  initiating 
legal  action  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to 
get  custody  of  the  youth  known  as 
Charley  Joe  Tipp.  He  was  staying 
with  Robert  A.  Tipp,  husband  of 
Lois  Tipp. 

Special  Judge  Lewis  Hammond 
showed  that  the  parents,  the  police 
who  worked  on  the  case  and  the 
newspapers  had  all  been  right  in 
refusing  to  quit.  He  gave  “Charley 
Joe”  to  the  Thompsons,  marking 
a  dramatic  and  happy  ending  to 
the  affair. 

How  They  Cover  Plane 
Crash  in  the  Rockies 
By  Bill  Frcmcois 

Pocatello,  Ida.  —  How  do  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  get  on- 
the-scene  stories  when  an  airplane 
crashes  high  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  road? 

They  do  it  on  sheer  determina¬ 
tion,  bruised  faces  and  hands,  sore 
and  aching  limbs,  and  a  tradition 
that  helps  drive  them  all:  “Get  it 
first!” 

The  C-46  transport  plane  had 
crashed  Jan.  7  in  a  heavily-forest¬ 
ed  area  at  8,500  feet  about  eight 
miles  west  of  Fish  Haven.  On  Jan. 
12,  a  para-medic  team  landed  at 
the  scene  and  reported  all  40  jjer- 
sons  aboard  dead. 

At  8:30  a.m.  on  Jan.  13,  the 
ground  party  was  ready  to  leave 
from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  canyon. 
Ahead  lay  rugged  terrain  covered 
by  two  to  three  feet  of  snow.  The 
CO  of  the  search  party  allocated 
room  for  only  the  major  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  a  CBS-TV  cameraman  in 
the  three  snow  caterpillars  forming 
the  first  group. 

One  reporter  from  the  Idaho 
State  Journal,  Pocatello,  decided 
not  to  be  left  behind.  He  threw 
his  camera  into  the  back  end  of  a 
snow  cat,  hung  on,  and  hoped  the 
cat  wouldn’t  travel  faster  than  five 
to  six  miles  an  hour.  Some  15 
other  newsmen  decided  to  walk. 

The  cats  lurched  ahead  over  the 
snow-covered  canyon  floor  with 
the  reporter  being  pulled  along. 
About  400  yards  down  the  trail, 
he  fell  on  his  face,  exhausted — and 
the  camera  still  was  safely  tucked 
away  in  the  cat.  Another  100  yards 
further  on,  the  driver  of  the  cat 
stopped,  and  the  six  men  made 
room  for  the  reporter. 

By  10  a.m.  the  party  reached 
the  site.  Within  half  an  hour,  the 
reporters-photogs  were  ready  to  re¬ 


turn,  but  the  CO  said  they  had  to  " 
await  orders  from  Logan,  Utah. 

.\t  11  a.  m.  a  cat  driver  was 
ready  to  embark.  The  speed  of 
the  cat  was  six  miles  an  hour,  and 
every  five  minutes,  everyone  had 
to  pile  out  to  lighten  the  load  so 
the  snow  machine  could  make  it 
up  a  slope. 

Near  noon,  the  cat  broke  a  rod, 
and  the  reporters  had  two  alterna¬ 
tives — sit  or  walk. 

The  trail  was  snowy  but  down¬ 
hill,  so  one  man  from  the  Journal 
and  two  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Deseret  News  started  out.  Within 
a  mile  of  their  destination,  a  fast- 
moving  cat  passed  them  carrying 
an  AP  reporter  who  was  picked 
up  midway  along  the  trail.  It  took 
slightly  longer  than  an  hour  to 
walk  those  white-coated  miles  to 
reach  automotive  transportation, 
and  the  last  leg  was  a  12-mile 
dash  to  the  nearest  telephone  at 
Garden  City,  Utah. 

The  Journal’s  deadline  was  1:30 
p.m.  The  reporter  got  his  call 
through  at  1:20! 

Corte.  Again 

Washington  —  At  34  minutes 
after  8  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  15, 
Frank  Cancellare,  a  United  Press 
photographer,  was  at  home  taking 
a  shower. 

Another  U.P.  cameraman.  Milt 
Freier,  was  at  the  Capitol  nearby, 
and  a  third  one,  Stanley  Tretlick, 
had  just  stopped  by  the  United 
Press  bureau  on  his  day  off. 

Ten  minutes  later  all  three  were 
at  the  station  taking  pictures  of 
the  wrecked  Federal  Express. 

But  they  were  late.  Charles 
Corte,  the  U.P.  photographer  who 
had  beaten  everybody  else  to  the 
scene  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
President  Truman  in  1950,  was 
there  before  them.  Notified  at 
home  of  the  accident,  he  had 
swung  in  behind  an  ambulance 
bound  for  the  terminal  and  reach¬ 
ed  there  in  record  time. 

Crime  Re-enacted 

Memphis  —  Donning  a  pair  of 
brass  knuckles  borrowed  from  the 
police  chief,  Tom  Michaels,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
re-enacted  the  role  of  a  real-life 
killer  for  his  newspaper. 

And  his  “victim,”  for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  reconstruction  of  a  crime 
that  touched  off  the  biggest  man¬ 
hunt  in  the  city’s  history,  was 
pretty  Jane  CuUins  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  society  department. 

The  two  were  drafted  for  the 
roles  by  City  Editor  Malcolm 
Adams.  The  stunt  was  done  with 
the  approval  of  police. 

Part  of  Their  Training 

Baltimore  —  It’s  getting  to  be 
traditional — if  a  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington  train  cracks  up,  there’ll  be 
an  Evening  Sun  reporter  aboard. 

When  the  Pennsylvania’s  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  crashed  through  the 
floor  of  the  Union  Station  con¬ 
course  in  Washington  on  Jan.  15, 
in  the  third  car  of  the  train  was 
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Ninth  Inaugural 
Story  by  Evans 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Publisher 
Silliman  Evans,  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  chalked  up  his  ninth 
lime  to  be  on  the  scene  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  cover  the  inauguration 
of  a  President. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  is  a 
staunch  Democrat  did  not  dampen 
his  enthusiam  to  appear  in  the 
role  of  reporter  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower.  It 
was  the  fourth  time  he  had  report¬ 
ed  the  inauguration  of  a  Republi¬ 
can.  He  started  his  sei'ies  with 
Harding. 


Eleanor  Johnson,  en  route  to  cover 
an  assignment  in  the  capital. 

Minutes  after  the  crash,  she  had 
made  her  way  from  the  coach  and 
was  telephoning  an  1-was-in-it  ac¬ 
count  from  a  booth  within  sight 
of  the  wreckage. 

In  1948,  when  a  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  train  was  derailed  on  a 
curve  at  the  Laurel  Racecourse, 
Bradford  Jacobs,  a  Sun  reporter 
was  aboard. 

Reporter,  Ployright,  Etc. 

Lionel  Shapiro.  North  .\mer- 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance’s  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe,  has.  at  44, 
made  a  success  of  practically 
every  field  of  creative  writing- 
hut  he  still  prefers  his  N.ANA  rov¬ 
ing  assignment  to  any  other  en¬ 
deavor. 

Starting  his  writing  career  as  a 
sports  reporter  with  the  Monirea! 
Gazette  in  1929,  he  has  been  a 
news  reporter,  drama  critic.  New 
V’ork  columnist.  Wa.shington  com¬ 
mentator,  war  correspondent  and 
foreign  correspondent.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  novels,  each  of  which 
topped  half  a  million  copies.  The 
first  was  “Sealed  Verdict”  in  1947, 
and  the  second,  “Torch  For  a 
Dark  Journey”  in  1950.  He  has 
two  movies  to  his  credit.  “Sealed 
Verdict”  with  Ray  Milland,  and 
“Deported”  with  Jeff  Chandler 
and  Marta  Toren.  His  fiction  has 
appeared  in  general  magazines. 
Last  year  he  wrote  three  original 
TV  dramas. 

A  few  months  ago,  he  decided 
to  tackle  the  living  theatre  and 
Britain's  famed  Old  Vic  Theatre 
staged  his  first  play,  “The  Bridge" 
with  success.  A  London  company 
is  now  being  organized  to  present 
“The  Bridge”  to  Coronation  au¬ 
diences. 

Mr.  Shapiro  was  born  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Feb.  12,  1908.  He  majored 
in  psychology  at  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity  and  had  practically  decided  » 
pursue  a  professorial  career  in  the 
subject  when  the  offer  of  a  re" 
porter's  job  sidetracked  him  per¬ 
manently  from  the  task  of  getting 
his  master’s  degree. 

He  joined  NANA’s  staff  as  war 
correspondent  in  1943  and  afW 
the  end  of  hostilities  he  remained 
in  Europe  as  NANA's  leading 
correspondent. 

BLISHER  for  lonuory  24,  1953 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

Advertiser  Can  Benefit 
From  Bureau’s  Services 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

No.  1  in  a  series 

Daily  newspapers  are  enjoying 
more  national  advertising  linage 
from  manufacturers  of  milady’s 
paint-,  powder-  and  smear-acces- 
,ories  than  ever  before.  Cosmetics 
advertising  has  been  climbing 
steadily  for  three  years,  and  one 
organization  has  had  a  g(X)d  deal 
10  do  with  this  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  success. 

For  many  years  cosmetics  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  had  difficult  local- 
level  promotion  problems.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  lay  in  their  failure 
to  capitalize  on  market-by-market, 
season-by-season  sales  opportuni¬ 
ties.  To  some  extent  the  tendency 
to  over-emphasize  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  field  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  manufacturers’  local-level 
advertising  has  compounded  the 
problem.  With  use  of  co-op  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  manufacturers  had 
little  opportunity  to  handle  timing 
and  other  factors  so  as  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  a  market’s  po¬ 
tentials. 

Three  years  ago  the  firm  of 
Helena  Rubinstein,  working 


This  article  begins  an  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  staff 
writer’s  report  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  functions  and  services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  The  series,  continuing 
in  this  section  of  E  &  P  from 
week  to  week,  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  enlightenment  of  both 
newspaper  people  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  frater¬ 
nity  as  to  the  role  which  the 
Bureau  plays  in  developing  and 
cementing  relations  between 
The  Newspaper  and  The 
Advertiser. 

iniiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiiw 

through  its  advertising  agency, 
Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
started  a  re-evaluation  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  To  assist  in  this,  that 
one  organization  mentioned  above 
stepped  into  the  picture. 

That  organization  is  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Bureau,  acquainted  with  the 
cosmetics  problem  from  all  angles, 
urged  an  increase  in  national 
newspaper  advertising  using  the 


department  store  technique.  The 
Bureau  also  studied  distribution 
and  volume  patterns  for  the  Ru¬ 
binstein  products  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  relation  to  sales  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  presented  these  findings 
to  the  advertiser  and  the  agency. 

Bureau  recommendations  were 
weighed  heavily  in  the  firm’s  new 
advertising  approach,  and  the  Ru¬ 
binstein  newspaper  campaign  was 
such  a  success  that  its  use  of  the 
medium  has  .steadily  been  increas¬ 
ing,  and  other  major  cosmetics 
manufacturers  have  followed  suit. 
The  newspapers  came  in  for  direct 
benefit  and  the  advertiser  can  be 
congratulated  for  increased  sales. 

What  is  this  group  which  itself 
sells  no  space  but  sells  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  newspaper  advertising? 
How  does  it  work?  When?  Where? 
Just  what  needs  does  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  serve  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world? 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  an 
incorporated,  non-profit,  member¬ 
ship  association  devoted  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium  and  to  the 
improvement  of  business  through 
advertiser  assistance  and  counsel 
on  more  profitable  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  space.  There  is  no  corporate 
connection  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  ANP.A;  membership  lists, 
dues  and  officers  are  entirely  sep¬ 
arate.  The  Bureau  is  primarily  a 
sales  organization  with,  at  present. 


more  than  1,000  member  dailies 
in  Canada,  the  U.  S.  and  its  pos¬ 
sessions,  as  well  as  newspaper 
representative  firms  and  supple¬ 
ments  as  associate  members. 

Back  before  1913  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  did  not  exist  as  such. 
In  this  embryonic  state  it  was  a 
committee  of  the  ANP.\  board  of 
directors  working  on  the  role  of 
advertising  in  newspapers.  But  in 
that  year  the  Bureau  was  created 
by  a  vote  of  the  ANPA  board. 
Things  went  along  with  normal 
growth  pains  under  the  first  Bu¬ 
reau  director,  William  Thomson. 

After  the  expansion  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1945  and  the  absorption 
of  the  affiliated,  but  legally  inde¬ 
pendent,  Pacific  Coast  division, 
many  contractural  and  legal  ques¬ 
tions  brought  by  the  expansion  led 
to  the  Bureau’s  incorporation  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
in  the  Spring  of  1950.  Up  until 
then  the  ANPA  was  presumably 
responsible  for  the  BOA  to  some 
extent,  inasmuch  as  the  board 
members  were  approved  by  the 
.^NPA. 

Membership  Scope 

As  far  as  membership  goes, 
newspaper  people  had  been  clam¬ 
oring  for  a  larger  Bureau  as  far 
back  as  the  mid-’30’s.  In  the  Fall 
of  1944  there  was  a  big  expansion 
drive  undertaken.  By  the  Spring 
of  1945  response  to  it  assured  the 
(Continued  on  page  Ih) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Ad  Test  Urged 
To  Increase 
Effectiveness 

Newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tisement  effectiveness  could  often 
be  substantially  increased  if  their 
creators  would  test  them  in  ad¬ 
vance,  utilizing  techniques  hereto¬ 
fore  usually  reserved  for  use  with 
disturbed  mental  patients. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hal- 
lack  McCord,  publications  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Denver  University  Den¬ 
ver  Research  Institute,  who  is  one 
of  a  handful  of  psychologists  in 
the  nation  pioneering  in  the  field 
of  relating  principles  of  clinical 
testing  to  public  relations  research. 

“Many  of  the  same  principles 
used  in  connection  with  the  Ror- 
schack  Ink  Blot  test,  doll  play, 
and  other  projective  methods  of 
the  clinical  psychologist  are  also 
valuable  to  determine  in  adavnce 
how  readers  will  react  to  advertis¬ 
ing  illustrations,  colors  and  de¬ 
signs,”  Dr.  McCord  said. 

Deeper-Lying  .\ttitudes 
He  pointed  out  that  sales  pull  of 
an  advertisement  can  often  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  if  its  creator 
will  take  trouble  to  find  out  some 
of  the  deeper-lying  attitudes  which 
persons  may  hold  toward  various 
parts  of  the  ad.  These  deeper-lying 
attitudes  can  make  or  break  an 
advertisement,  but  are  all  too  sel¬ 
dom  considered.  They  can  often 
readily  be  brought  to  light  by  let¬ 
ting  a  selected  sample  of  persons 
project  their  innermost  thoughts 
onto  the  ad  being  tested. 

For  example,  an  advertiser  may 
inadvertently  select  an  illustration 
of  a  person  whom  many  will  “un¬ 
consciously”  interpret  as  being 
homosexual.  Viewers  with  strong 
fears  and  defenses  against  homo¬ 
sexuality  may  thus  promptly  reject 
the  ad  and  its  message. 

Research  Needed 
“Just  how  persons  may  react  to 
any  illustration  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  not  generally  predictable 
without  carefully  carried  out  re¬ 
search,”  Dr.  McCord  said.  “For 
example,  they  may  react  quite  dif¬ 
ferently  to  two  illustrations  of  the 
same  person.” 

As  an  example.  Dr.  McCord 
presented  results  from  a  study  of 
his  own  where  a  sample  of  people 
were  asked  to  write  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  individual  pictured  in 
the  two  major  illustrations  of  a 
before  and  after”  type  advertise¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  illustration,  the 
man  pictured  had  not  used  the 
product  of  the  advertiser;  in  the 
second  picture  he  had. 

Persons  sampled  were  not  told 
the  “before”  and  “after”  pictures 
were  illustrations  of  the  same  per¬ 
son,  and  most  failed  to  recognize 
the  similarity,  thinking  they  were 
writing  impressions  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  people. 


Burecm  Services 

continued  from  page  15 

Bureau  of  a  larger  share  of  the 
newspaper  stage. 

There  are  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  associate  members.  Mem¬ 
berships  are  open  to  the  daily 
newspapers  which  pay,  for  dues, 
six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  their 
net  national  advertising  revenue 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Associate  memberships  are  also 
open  to  newspaper  supplements 
and  publishers’  representative  or¬ 
ganizations.  These  associate  mem¬ 
berships  were  largely  urged  by  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives.  Its  members 
thought  they  could  benefit  by  join¬ 
ing  the  organization  and  giving  it 
additional  financial  support. 

As  a  general  rule,  any  organi¬ 
zation  which  cannot  b.nelit  from 
promotion  of  daily  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium  is  excluded 
from  membership  in  the  Bureau. 

There  are  107  persons  on  the 
staff.  Eleven  of  these  work  out 
of  the  Chicago  office,  10  out  of 
the  San  Francisco  branch,  and  the 
remainder  are  in  New  York  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Bureau’s  work  is 
done.  New  York  is  the  seat  of 
operations  and  here  are  located 
the  department  heads  and  the 
management  of  the  organization. 

12  Key  Officers 

At  the  present  time  there  are  12 
major  officers  headed  by  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau. 
Others  are:  assistant  director,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Greene,  responsible  to 
Mr.  Barnes;  business  manager,  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Raymond,  also  responsi¬ 
ble  to  Mr.  Barnes;  field  director, 
Allen  B.  Sikes;  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.;  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  development,  William 
W.  Smith  (all  three  responsible  to 
Mr.  Greene);  Ea.stern  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Robert  L.  Moore;  Western 
manager,  Dent  Hassinger;  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  H.  C.  Bernsten 
(all  three  responsible  to  Mr.  Ott¬ 
inger);  research  director,  William 

G.  Bell;  promotion  director,  John 
W.  Blough;  retail  director,  Edward 

H.  Burgeson  (all  three  responsible 
to  Mr.  Smith). 

There  is  also  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  an  executive  committee,  a 
plans  committee  and  an  opera¬ 
tions  committee. 

The  board  of  directors  has  28 
members  and  is  responsible  for 
basic  matters  of  policy  and  finance 
and  for  overall  Bureau  operations. 
Its  members  are  made  up  of  pro- 
jjrietors,  publishers,  general  man¬ 
agers,  business  managers  or  cor¬ 
porate  officers  of  member  dailies 
and  the  current  president  of  the 
ANPA.  Chairman  at  the  present 
time  is  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  treas¬ 
urer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  One  third  of  the  directors 
are  elected  each  year  for  three- 
year  terms. 

The  board  sets  all  policies  on 


Willys  Plugs  Cady 
As  'Car  of  Year' 

A  page  ad  featuring  Cadillac 
auto — but  signed  and  paid  for  by 
Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc.,  — 
made  “man-bites-dog”  news  for 
advertising  and  automotive  people 
this  week. 

Headlined,  “Hats  off  to  Cadil¬ 
lac,”  the  ad  (via  Ewell  &  Thurber 
•Associates )  ran  in  39  metropolitan 
newspapers  complimenting  Cadil¬ 
lac  on  being  chosen  “car  of  the 
year”  in  Motor  Trend  magazine’s 
annual  appraisal  of  American- 
made  stcKks  cars. 

Of  course,  the  ad  didn’t  neglect 
to  point  out  that  the  Willys  pas¬ 
senger  car  won  second  place. 

membership,  operation  and  budget 
control;  it  maintains  membership 
and  appoints  the  director  of  the 
Bureau,  the  assistant  director,  and 
business  manager.  This  group 
meets  three  times  a  year  and  has 
an  executive  committee. 

This  body,  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws,  is  composed  of  not 
more  than  10  members  of  the 
board  including  the  .ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  the  chairman,  the  vice-chair¬ 
man,  last  retiring  chairman,  and 
the  treasurer.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  meets  six  times  a  year  on 
the  call  of  the  chairman  to  act  on 
all  matters  requiring  attention  be¬ 
tween  meeting-)  of  the  board. 

Next:  Committee  work. 

■ 

Media  Buyer's  Assn. 
Elects  Geo.  Haller 

George  F.  Haller,  of  Biow 
Company,  Inc.,  was  installed  this 
week  as  president  of  the  Media 
Buyer’s  Association,  New  York 
City. 

Other  officers:  Julius  Josephs, 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Co., 
first  vicepresident;  Jeanette  Le 
Brecht,  Harry  B.  Cohen  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  second  vicepresident; 
Robert  Sill,  Alfred  J.  Silberstein- 
Bert  Goldsmith,  Inc.,  treasurer; 
Jack  Manning,  The  Geyer  Com¬ 
pany,  secretary;  David  Gillespie, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Anthony  Machiedo,  G. 
M.  Basford  Co.  and  Max  Ten- 
drich,  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  were 
named  to  the  executive  board. 

La.st  October,  the  MBA  ad¬ 
mitted  women  buyers  to  member¬ 
ship  for  the  first  time  in  its  10- 
year  history.  Reason,  according 
to  this  week’s  announcement: 
“The  association  recognizes  the 
growing  importance  of  women 
buyers  both  in  space  and  time.” 

■ 

Brooks  in  PR  Firm 

William  F.  Brooks,  former  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Vicepresident  of  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  director  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Allied  Public 
Relations  Associates,  Inc.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  special  consultant  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  to  various  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  NBC. 
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New  Council 
Formed  for  U.  S. 
Tea  Promotion 

A  three-day  International  Tea 
Conference  in  New  York  last 
week  resulted  in  promotional 
agreements  between  tea  interests 
in  India.  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and 
the  U.  S.  The  Tea  Association  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  three  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  agreed  on  a  joint  pro¬ 
motion  fund  of  around  $1,500,000 
for  1953. 

Those  represented  will  form  the 
basic  membership  of  ,the  new 
Tea  Council  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America.  This  supersedes  the 
old  Tea  Council  and  will  be  made 
up,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  now- 
going-oul-of-business  Tea  Bureau. 

The  new  council  will  supervise 
advertising,  promotion  and  educa¬ 
tional  campaigns  directed  to  the 
American  public. 

Reason  for  the  outfit  is  that 
America,  while  the  second  countr) 
in  total  consumption  of  tea  is  far 
behind  others  in  per  capita  tea 
guzzling.  This  means  there  exists 
in  the  U.  S.  an  opportunity  for  in- 
ci  eased  sale  of  the  beverage.  The 
countries  picked  to  join  this  ven¬ 
ture  import  practically  all  the  tea 
Americans  drink,  though  there  are 
provisions  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
new  organization  to  admit  other 
countries  if  the  occasion  demands. 

Of  the  total  funds  for  1953  the 
American  tea  trade  will  contrib¬ 
ute,  on  the  basis  of  a  penny  a 
pound,  about  one-third  of  the 
total  while  the  other  three  will 
make  available  the  other  two- 
thirds.  Of  the  Council’s  votes  the 
United  States  will  hold  half,  the 
other  countries  the  other  half.  The 
U.  S.  Tea  Association,  in  addition, 
also  pledges  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  efforts  of  all  companies  in  the 
association. 

President  of  the  U.  S.  Tea  As¬ 
sociation  is  Samuel  Winokur,  vice- 
president  of  Seeman  Brothen; 
Robert  B.  Smallwood,  president. 
Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Tea  Con 
ference. 

Media  to  be  chosen  for  the  1951 
promotion  has  not  yet  been  de 
cided  on.  Mr.  SmallwcxKl  says 
the  old  Tea  Council,  which  has 
halted  the  drop  in  tea  consump¬ 
tion  over  the  last  two  years  and 
even  raised  it  eight  or  nine  pcj 
cent,  says  the  old  Tea  Council 
has  had  good  luck  in  magazines. 
TV,  and  some  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments.  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago, 
continues  as  the  agency. 

Named  B  &  J  VP 

Chicago — Louis  J.  Carow,  It-- 
formerly  director  of  publicity  and 
promotion  for  the  Treasury  D*' 
partment’s  Savings  Bond  Division- 
has  been  named  a  vicepresid«' 
and  account  executive,  handling 
the  Florists  Information  Council- 
of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 
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•  Vital  for  Both  New  and 
Established  Marketers 


A  Few  of  the  Food  Facts 
Included  in  this  Vital  Book 


Here’s  good  news  for  those  interested  in  breaking 
into  the  Cleveland  food  market... and  those 


•  Retail  Volume,  Effective 
Buying  Income.  Number  oi 
Families. 


who  want  to  keep  close  tab  on  their  Cleveland 
operation.  Many  months  of  research  have  gone 
into  this  useful  fact-filled  report.  In  Food  Facts  you’ll 
find  all  the  details  on  Cleveland’s  distributing 
system... from  the  food’s  arrival  in  town  to  its 
purchase  by  the  housewife.  You’ll  get  a  picture 
of  Cleveland  in  relation  to  your  business 
that  is  truly  one-of-a-kind.  Be  sure  to  get 
this  valuable  addition  to  your  files... write  us  today! 


•  Scrvic*  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  and  Territories. 

•  Map  locating  Service 
Wholesalers. 

•  Cash  and  Carry  Wholesale 
Grocers.  Produce  jobbers 
Stocking  Shelf  Groceries. 

•  Wholesalersond  Speciolty 
Wholesalers  distributing 
by  Motor  Truck. 

•  Cleveland  Wholesale 


Grocers  Specialising  in  Im¬ 
ported  Foods  — Motor  Truck 
Retailers  Selling  House  to 
House,  Drug  Rack  Jobbers. 


CLEVELAND 


•  Institutional  Food  Sup¬ 
pliers,  Wholesale. 

•  Map  locating  Chain 
Grocery  Units. 

•  location  of  Corporate 
Chain  Headquarters. 

■  Voluntary  Food  Chains 
and  Cooperative  Groups. 

•  Froien  Foods,  Brands, 
Brokers,  Distributors,  Stor¬ 
age  Facilities,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Processors,  Institu¬ 
tional  Wholesalers,  Great¬ 
er  Cleveland  Retailers. 

•  Northern  Ohio  Food  Ter¬ 
minal  Facilities. 

•  Members  Cleveland 
Food  Brokers  Association. 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Cre8mer&  Woodward,  Inc., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franrittco,  Los  .4ngele8,  .\tlanta 
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Rates,  Widths,  Rebates 
Among  Publisher  Topics 


A  GREAT  big  question  mark 
usually  hangs  over  the  one-day 
round-table  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Dailies.  The  par¬ 
ticipants,  as  at  Syracuse  the  other 
day,  are  the  top-rung  executives 
from  the  state’s  small-city  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  whom  are  also 
members  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association. 

Armed  with  a  questionnaire 
containing  50  queries  on  all  phases 
of  their  business,  the  “grass  roots” 
executives  stay  in  session  until 
they  cover  all  of  them. 

Under  “Advertising,”  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  by  President  Fritz  Up¬ 
dike,  general  manager  of  the 
Rome  Sentinel,  related  to  rate  in¬ 
creases,  rebates  on  repeat  copy, 
extra  charges  for  complicate 
copy,  and  narrower  column 
widths — ^just  to  take  a  few. 
Discounts  for  Repeat  Ads 
It  developed  from  the  replies 
(no  one  can  be  identified,  by  spe¬ 
cial  rules  of  the  meeting)  that 
more  and  more  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  encouragement  of  re¬ 
peat  display  ads  and  the  sales 
gimmick  is  a  rate  allowance  for 
copy  re-run  within  the  week. 

One  publisher  ventured  that 
this  might  be  a  last-ditch  answer 
to  holding  rates  in  line  for  a  while. 
His  paper  gives  a  20  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  if  the  same  copy  is  repeated 
within  three  to  four  days.  An¬ 
other  paper  has  a  Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday  and  a  Tuesday- 
Thursday  -  Saturday  repeat  sched¬ 
ule  which  earns  a  graded  rate. 

Placing  a  premium  on  large- 
space  copy  on  heavy  days  (such 
as  Thur^ay)  enables  one  paper 
to  get  advertisers  to  switch  to  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Monday.  However,  this 
executive  advised  that  a  7-cent 
line  differential  is  hardly  enough; 
twice  that  amount  would  be  more 
effective,  in  his  view. 

While  one  publisher  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  repeat  dis¬ 
count  “may  be  the  solution  to 
meeting  rate  increase  resistance,” 
another  “little  fellow”  reminded 
that  such  a  practice  was  aban¬ 
doned  30  years  ago  because  “it 
made  our  rate  card  too  damn 
complicated.” 

No  Increase  Since  1950 
The  chairman  asked  about  rate 
increases — when  was  the  last  one 
made  and  when  would  the  next 
one  come?  The  general  reply  was 
that  “we  don’t  want  to  raise  them 
again,  but  costs  will  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor.”  Most  of  those  present 
had  boosted  rates  during  1952,  to 
meet  the  newsprint  price  increase 
and  other  cost  raises.  They  were 
all  hesitant  to  forecast  another 
round. 


Out  of  the  pack  was  one  news¬ 
paper  which  hadn’t  hiked  its  ad 
rates  since  mid- 1950  though  it  had 
a  well  known  policy  of  raising 
them  annually.  Why  no  increase 
in  such  a  long  time?  The  reply: 
“Because  we  have  found  that  we 
finally  have  a  rate  that  is  adequate 
— hi^  enough  to  keep  our  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  economical  level.” 

An  advertising  manager  who 
gets  around  quite  a  bit  reported 
that  on  a  recent  call  he  had 
learned  from  the  head  of  a  large 
food  chain  that  its  advertising  bill 
(in  one  area)  was  up  $500  a  week 
over  a  year  ago,  due  to  newspaper 
rate  rises. 

And  what  about  shopping 
centers  —  are  they  hurting  linage? 
Definitely  yes,  in  most  cases,  was 
the  answer.  Shopping  Center  units 
don’t  advertise  as  much  as  the 
downtown  shops  and  many  of  the 
latter  have  a  sharp  animosity  to¬ 
ward  the  centers.  This  is  creating 
a  new  problem  for  the  local  paper 
and  its  merchant  relations. 

Column  Widths  Stand 
“Are  you  pl.mning  to  follow 
the  lead  of  newspapers  in  large 
cities  in  reducing  column  widths 
to  11  Vi  picas?”  None  of  those 
represented  at  the  meeting  are 
making  the  change  and  none  ex¬ 
pect  to  lose  any  business  by  hold¬ 
ing  to  12-pica  columns. 

Some  papers  are  finding  that 
they  must  readjust  their  attitude 
toward  television  logs.  A  few  who 
had  succeeded  in  putting  radiologs 
on  a  paid  basis,  as  advertising  lin¬ 
age,  now  discover  such  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  TV  listings  that  they  re¬ 
gard  them  as  editorial  features 
again.  The  prize  crack  came  from 
one  publisher: 

“We’re  glad  to  print  TV  pro¬ 
grams  free,  because  TV  is  killing 
off  radio  and  we’re  happy  to  as¬ 
sist.” 

The  majority  opinion  was  that 
so  many  radio  shows  are  so  simi¬ 
lar  from  day  to  day  they  aren’t 
worth  the  space,  nor  do  readers 
much  consult  program  listings  any 
more.  Only  six  items  out  of  600 
in  a  week’s  log  required  change, 
said  a  publisher. 

From  their  own  session  the 
small  -  city  group  went  into  the 
NYSPA  advertising  section  where 
they  heard  a  special  plea  from 
Russell  Harris,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  for  newspapers  to  adopt 
merchandising  as  a  real  sales  tool, 
staying  within  the  genuine  func¬ 
tions  of  a  newspaper. 

The  higher  rate  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Harris  said,  entitles 
the  advertiser  to  something  special 
in  return  for  the  lower  production 
cost  of  his  copy. 


European  N.  Y.  Trib. 
Set  Records  in  '52 

The  European  edition  of  tha 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  claims 
1952  was  the  most  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  year  in  its  65-year  his¬ 
tory. 

It  published  a  total  of  1,246,000 
lines  of  advertising,  representing  a 
2.2  per  cent  increase  over  1951 
and  a  revenue  gain  of  10.7  per 
cent. 

Advertising  placed  from  the 
U.  S.  by  American  advertisen  to¬ 
talled  278,000  lines  for  a  gain  of 
34  per  cent  over  1951  and  a  ^ev^ 
nue  increase  of  42  per  cent. 

He  reported  that  general  linage 
for  1952  was  only  slightly  below 
that  of  1951 — a  six  per  cent  loss 
for  11  months,  after  a  10  per  cent 
dip  in  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Prospere  S.  Virden,  merchan¬ 
dising  counsellor,  described  a  four- 
year  job  in  establishing  a  market 
for  a  new  brand  of  tuna  fish,  with 
the  help  of  generous  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  by  newspapers  in  the 
state.  To  get  volume  case  sales  up 
to  level  which  now  warrants  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  Mr.  Virden  said 
400,000  lines  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  were  run  in  the  upstate  terri¬ 
tory  in  one  year. 

Tuna  Fish  Sales  Jump 
Mr.  Virden  outlined  sales  in  the 
Grand  Union  food  stores  along 
on  Priority  Brand  Tuna  —  from 
6,043  cases  in  1949  with  a  retafl 
dollar  value  of  $84,118  to  22,527 
cases  in  1952  with  a  value  of 
$313,575.  Linage  devoted  to  the 
product  began  with  10,400  is 
newspapers  in  1949  and  went  to 
80,700  in  1952. 

Arnold  T.  Bowden,  Syracuse  ad 
agency  chief,  told  the  story  of 
Keepsake  jewelry.  Local  shops  at 
first  declined  to  participate  in  a 
cooperative  tie-in  program  using 
newspapers,  although  they  would 
receive  the  national  line  rate. 
Merchandising  did  the  job. 

From  Chauncey  S.  Hurley,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  Journal,  the  group  heard 
how  he  makes  personal  calls  on 
the  local  managers  of  chain  out¬ 
lets  to  put  across  the  tie-in  story. 
He  said  he  finds  many  retailen 
unhappy  about  the  lack  of  manu¬ 
facturer  support  in  newspapers. 
One  has  a  strict  policy  of  pushing 
a  slow-moving  product  off  his 
shelves  and  will  reinstate  it  only 
if  newspaper  ad  support  is  assured 
Mr.  Hurley  also  related  how  his 
paper  secured  25,000  lines  of  plus 
business  for  Sunday  on  the  Inaug¬ 
ural  and  last  Leap  Year  Day  it 
ran  134,000  lines  of  extra  copy- 
an  idea  he  urged  fellow  admen  to 
keep  posted  for  1956. 

■ 

18  Pages  About  Oil 

Fargo,  N.  D. — ^The  Jan.  4  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Fargo  Yorun 
contained  an  18-page  review  « 
the  oil  industry  development  i* 
the  area. 
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Multiple  Products  Are 
Promoted  in  Color  Ads 


Milwaukee  —  Can  you  picture 
three  full  -  color  ads  that  look 
identical  running  on  three  consecu¬ 
tive  pages  of  a  newspaper?  That’s 
what  stopped  and  startled  readers 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15. 

Possibly,  many  readers  figured 
that  there  has  been  a  mistake 
somewhere — until  they  discovered 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

that  this  was  a  three-product  pro¬ 
motion  plan,  using  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts  in  each  ad,  but  with  special¬ 
ized  copy  for  each  product. 

The  ads,  according  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  marked  the  first  time  that  this 
technique  had  been  used  in  a 
newspaper,  and  the  results  were 
outstanding.  Soup,  cottage  cheese 
and  crackers,  each  product  com¬ 
plementing  each  other,  were  com¬ 
bined  in  a  color  presentation,  with 
a  recipe  titled  “Surprise  Tomato 
Soup.” 

“Only  one  part  of  the  black 


13  rich  counties  .  .  .  isolated 
from  other  Major  Markets. 

GREAT  IN.,. 


plate  had  to  be  changed  on  each 
ad,  actually  only  about  35  words 
of  copy.  Since  the  color  illustra¬ 
tions  were  produced  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  three-plate,  full  color  process, 
copy  changes  in  the  black  type  did 
not  involve  registration  problems. 

Advertisers  cooperating  in  the 
promotion  were  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 
and  the  Sealtest  Dairy,  each  one 
of  which  used  an  individual  ad  to 
tell  their  own  part  in  the  special 
recipe.  “Surprise  Tomato  Soup” 
was  developed  in  the  Sealtest 
Kitchens,  combining  a  tasty  com¬ 
bination  of  Heinz  Condensed 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup,  Sealtest 
milk,  celery  salt  and  Sealtest  Cot¬ 
tage  Cheese  —  served  with  John¬ 
ston  Charm  Crackers. 

Special  tie-in  mats  were  pro¬ 
vided  and  used  by  a  number  of  re¬ 
tail  food  advertisers  on  the  same 
day  as  the  multiple  product  pro¬ 
motion.  Five-and-one-half-foot, 
partially  refrigerated  display  cab¬ 
inets  featuring  the  three  products 
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Two-page  spreads  in  three  na- 
Philir)  MoiliS  EntSIS  magazines,  handbook  style 

T/'  •  •  n  Zi  ID  three  other  magazines  and 

KingSlZG  Putt  liCtCG  trade  paper  releases  are  included 
Philip  Morris  &  Co.  this  week  the  campaign.  WAB  advertising 
announced  national  distribution  of  California  wines  began  m  1939. 
a  new  king-size  Philip  Morris  cig-  _  n  j  » 
aret;  claimed  it  was  the  first  time  ^kco  Products  Co. 
a  cigaret  firm  had  been  able  to  Steps  Up  *53  Ads 
achieve  national  distribution  in  Chicago  —  Ekco  Products  Co., 
volume  on  a  new  product  at  one  which  in  1952  devoted  a  million 
stroke.  dollars  to  advertising  the  sale  of 

An  ad  campaign  (via  The  Blow  housewares,  is  stepping  up  its  ad 
Company,  Inc.)  will  get  underway  program  for  the  first  half  of  1953. 
January  26.  First  public  announce-  Major  increase  in  Ekco’s  ad 
ment  will  break  on  the  “I  Love  program  (via  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald- 
Lucy”  TV  show;  will  be  followed  Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago)  will  be  an 
by  a  heavy  barrage  in  501  daily  approximate  90  per  cent  increase 
newspapers.  National  magazines  in  national  newspaper  supplements 
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POPULATION .  .536,J00 

HOUSEHOLDS . 163,500 


^  0|7C  POPULATION 

•  vlfct  households 

•  INDUSTRY  r. 

•  AGRICULTURE 


NUMBER  OF  INDUSTRIES  . 
VALUE  ADDED  BY  MFC.  . 


...  60S 
5363,110,000 


GROSS  FARM  INCOME  5331,276,000 
INCOME  PER  FARM.  .  .  .S13.556 

lU.  S.  Avj.  p«r  Farm  S6,6B7I 


•  SALES 


RETAIL  SALES .  5565,377.000 

WHOLESALE  SALES . S6B1 ,167,000 


PEORIArea  is  a  self-contained  metropolitan  market  .  .  .  the 
"BEST  TEST  MARKET  IN  THE  MIDWEST’,  say  advertising 
and  agency  executives  in  S.M.’s  surveys. 


'250,000^ 


and  TV  spots  will  also  be  used, 
were  constructed  for  use  in  a  sub- 


and  national  magazines,  according 
to  Benjamin  A.  Ragir,  president. 
Local  cooperative  newspaper  ad- 


stantial  number  of  food  stores  in  vertising  will  supplement  Ekco’s 
the  Milwaukee  area.  national  campaign  in  Parade  and 

More  than  4,000  pre-prints  of 
the  color  ads  were  sent  to  retailers 

in  advance  of  actual  publication  Elgin  Watch  Plans 
in  the  Journal.  And  to  complete  Spring  Ad  Campaign 
the  co-ordination  of  the  campaign,  Elgin,  Ill. — A  national  advertis- 
shelf  and  counter  cards  were  dis-  ing  campaign  will  launch  this 
tributed  for  retailer  use.  year’s  early  Spring  sales  program 

for  Elgin  National  Watch  Com- 
Sylvania  Adds  Supplements  pany,  featuring  newspaper,  maga- 


To  '53  Media  Schedule 
William  D.  Stroben,  advertis 


zine  and  television  ads  to  an¬ 
nounce  three  new  watch  lines 


ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  from  March  2  through  April  5. 
of  the  Radio  and  Television  Divi-  A  1,000-line  newspaper  ad  (via 
sion,  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.)  will  ap- 
Inc.,  announced  last  week  that  pear  in  all  principal  markets,  ac- 
four  new  publications  will  be  cording  to  Gordon  Howard,  ad- 
added  to  the  four  regularly  used  vertising  manager.  A  full  -  coIot, 
in  the  national  advertising  of  Syl-  double  page  spread  will  appear  in 
vania  television  and  radio  mer-  Li/e  magazine  March  2  to  kick  off 
chandise.  the  five-week  program.  The  news- 

Life,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  paper  ad  will  be  releas^  March 
This  Week  and  American  Weekly,  supplemented  by  individual 
running  full-color  Sylvania  TV  jeweler  newspaper  advertising  at 
ads,  will  share  the  national  ad  the  local  level.  Elgin  has  also 
schedule  with  Colliers.  Look,  scheduled  a  TV  spot  announce- 
Time  and  Newsweek.  ment  campaign. 

All  eight  publications  will  run 
consistent  Sylvania  advertising  Schenley  Ad  Explains 
through  the  1953  Winter  and  Barrel  Charring  Process 
Spring  selling  sea^n.  Mr.  Stro-  Barrel  charring  and  its  role  in 
l^n  added  that  this  enlarged  na-  aging  whiskey  is  described  in  the 
tional  ad  campaign  (via  Roy  S.  eighth  of  a  series  of  institutional 
Durstine,  Inc.)  represents  increas-  advertisements  (via  BBD&O)  for 
es  in  the  amount  of  single  impres-  Schenley  Distributors,  Inc.  that 


sions  by  almost  one-third.  take  the  consumer  step-by-step 

through  the  process  of  making 
Dailies  in  Top  Media  Role  quality  distilled  spirits. 

In  $500,000  Wine  Push  The  new  ad,  headlined  “A  quar- 

San  Francisco  —  Newspapers  ter-inch  of  toast,”  is  appearing 
have  been  assigned  the  top  adver-  during  January  and  February  in 
tising  role  in  the  Wine  Advisory  national  magazines,  newspa- 

Board’s  $500,000  California  pers  in  cities  where  company 
Spring  Wine  Show  (via  J.  Walter  plants  are  located,  and  financial 
Thompson).  and  beverage  publications. 

WAB  will  use  192  dailies  in  116 

cities  during  April.  This  is  50  Dorothy  Gray  Introduces 
more  dailies  than  were  used  for  ‘Wedgwood*  via  Papers 
last  Fall’s  Wine  Discovep'  Month  Advertising  for  Wedgwood,  a 
when  newspaper  advertising  place-  newly-created  fragrance  series  by 


last  Falls  Wine  Discovep'  Month  Advertising  for  Wedgwood,  a 
when  newspaper  advertising  place-  newly-created  fragrance  series  by 
ments  totall^  $201,000  of  that  Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd.,  New  York 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

I  Covers  All  Peeriarea 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIPFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


$400,000  campaign 


City,  will  break  March  22  an 


“Wine  has  arrived  in  the  Amer-  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ican  home,”  copy  proclaims.  Back-  try  with  the  theme,  “Fashion  Set 
ing  the  theme  is  a  J.  Walter  to  Fra^ance.”  National  maga- 
Thompson  survey  in  82  cities  zines  will  also  be  used, 
showing  nearly  h^f  of  all  Amer-  Suggested  layouts  for  coopera- 
ica’s  families  now  enjoy  wines  tive  advertising  will  be  available, 
regularly.  along  with  200  and  400-line  mats. 
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Do  Your  Letters  Have  That 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


IBM,  Dept.  EP 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

I  □  I’d  like  to  see  the 
I  IBM  Electric  Executive  Typewriter. 

I  □  Please  send  brochure. 


EXECUTIVE* 
APPEARANCE  ? 


Making  an  excellent  impression  is, 
of  course,  part  of  an;  executive's 
job.  Helping  you  do  just  that  with 
every  letter  you  send  out  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  function  of  the  IBM  Electric 
Executive*  Typewriter. 

It's  not  only  the  distinctive  type  faces 
from  which  you  can  choose;  it's  the 
spacing  of  each  character  in  every 
word  and  line  that  gives  your  letters 
that  "Executive  appearance." 

Next  time  you  receive  a  letter  typed 
on  an  IBM  Executive  Typewriter , 
compare  it  with  others  in  the  same 
mail .  Better  yet,  telephone  or  write 
the  nearest  IBM  office  today,  or  mail 
the  coupon  below.  We'll  be  glad  to 
show  you  the  difference  an  IBM  Ex¬ 
ecutive  can  make  in  helpingyou  make 
the  best  impression. 
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City. 


The  American  Legion 


Our  Number  One  Legionnaire 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower — President  of  the 

United  States 


Life  Member:  James  R.  Cutler  Post  39 
The  American  Legion 
Abilene,  Kansas 
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.  .  and  thousands  of  other  Legionnaires  serving 
Community,  State  and  Nation  in  positions  of  public  trust. 


i  ike  VnlicA  Stales 

i,Tke 

^5Associ»l  I  ,  r^lnlerior 
^Tke  Secretary  of 
,TKe  Secretary  o«^ 

^Tke  Secreta^  “t  ^a^..„islrolor 
^TKe  Mataal  Security 
o  n  S.  Scaalo^s 

‘  ^30  GooCTO^ 


"The  American  people  have  demonstrated  their 
confidence  in  the  American  veteran.  It  is  a  corv 
fidence  fully  earned  and  fairly  placed  .  .  .  for  it 
reflects  the  realism,  loyalty  and  leadership  of  men 
and  women  who  acquired  in  wartime  service  to  the 
nation  a  dedicated  respect  and  zeal  for  our  free 
institutions.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  for 
many  of  these  distinguished  citizens  The  American 
Legion  has  been  the  instrument  of  ever  increasing 
service  . .  .  FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY." 

Lewis  K.  Gough 
National  Comnr>an<!er 
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Let’s  analyze  the  bedrock  reason 
for  “Test  Campaign.”  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  field,  from  food  to 
fabrics,  competition  makes  it 
necessary  to  improve,  to  repackage, 
to  provide  an  extra  sales  appeal, 
and  to  get  a  jump  on  the  other 
firm's  product  by  GETTING 
THERE  FIRST  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  can't  be  resisted. 

Just  such  restless  urge  has 
made  America  industrially  great. 
Try  the  idea  out  by  the  best  known 
method  and  the  quickest — locally 
aimed  query — in  home  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mistakes  can  be  corrected 
— the  belief  in  an  idea  reaffirmed 
for  a  go-ahead. 

The  retailer  gets  a  quick  re¬ 
action.  Customers  say  “Yes”  or 
“No.” 

Naturally,  national  advertisers 
seek  proven  markets  for  these 
Test  Campaigns.  It  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  attempt  a  nation-wide 
■‘Test.’’ 

WTiich  brings  us  to  the  Altoona 
Market  as  one  of  the  preferred 
areas.  It  stands  high  on  the  list 
in  this  regard.  Plenty  of  sound 
reasons — a  big,  busy  progressive 
city,  a  very  large  Trade  Area, 
steady  employment,  industrial  and 
farm  incomes,  isolation  fnom  other 
large  cities,  and — above  all  else — 
an  inherent  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  our  people  to  experiment.  The 
Mirror  reaches  these  very  iicople 
— penetrates  deep  into  homes. 


Richard  E.  Beeler 

Advertising  Manager 


Hltoona’ 
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Small  Agency  Can  Act  Big, 
Weir  Tells  LAA  Meeting 


It  is  preferable  for  the  small 
advertising  agency  to  act  in  a  big 
way,  according  to  Walter  Weir, 
vicepresident,  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
Inc.,  at  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  last  week,  Mr.  Weir  said: 

.  .  The  advertiser  attracted  to 
the  large  agency  sees  in  that 
agency  a  certain  element  of  secur¬ 
ity.  The  loss  of  one  man  will  not 
affect  him.  Also,  he  senses  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  economic  stability  he  may 
not  feel  with  the  small  agency. 
And  there  is  one  other  factor — he 
believes  that,  because  of  the  large 
agency’s  greater  income,  it  can 
afford  better  people,  to  whom  he 
may  have  access. 

“It  is  useless  to  argue  that  no 
agency — small  or  large — can  af¬ 
ford  to  put  on  an  account  more 
people  or  more  time  than  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  account  warrants. 

I  know.  I  have  tried  this  argu¬ 
ment. 

Agency  Should  Advertise 

“I  think  it  is  preferable  for  the 
small  agency  to  act  in  a  big  way 
to  begin  with.  First,  I  think  it 
should  advertise.  I  advertised — 
and  out  of  an  investment  of  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  I  at¬ 
tracted  three  accounts  directly  that 
brought  an  even  million  dollars 
worth  of  billing  into  my  agency. 
In  addition,  the  campaign  I  ran 
for  my  agency  brought  inquiries 
from  advertisers  whose  total  ap¬ 
propriations  were  in  excess  of  ten 
million.  (Mr.  Weir  was  referring 
to  when  he  owned  his  own 
agency.) 

“That  I  didn’t  ‘close’  these  other 
advertisers  was  due,  I  think,  to 
two  factors.  They  were  chiefly 
large  advertisers — who,  because  I 
advertised,  thought  I  had  five 
times  the  amount  of  billing  I  ac¬ 
tually  had.  That  was  one  factor. 
But  equal  with  it  was  the  name  of 
my  agency.  Before  I  set  up  shop, 
I  spent  six  months  investigating 
my  reputation  and  my  chances.  To 
a  man,  every  one  I  spoke  with 
recommended  that  I  use  my  own 
name  on  the  shingle.  If  I  were 
doing  it  again,  I.  would  use  at  least 
three  or  four  names.  Certainly 
two.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  small 
"agency  acts  in  a  big  way  when  it 
presents  to  a  prospective  adventiser 
three  or  four  capable  partners.  I 
realize  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  I  think  it  is  wiser  to  play 
the  rule  than  the  exceptions. 

“I  think  the  small  agency  acts 
in  a  big  way  when  it  refuses  to 
present  speculative  layouts  and 
copy — unless  they  are  a  part  of  a 
proposed  plan  of  action  based  on 


a  study  of  the  advertiser’s  business 
and  unless  they  are  paid  for  .  .  . 

“Advertisers,  quite  justifiably, 
look  with  little  confidence  on  any¬ 
thing  presented  them  for  nothing. 

I  know  the  question  of  speculative 
layouts  and  copy  is  a  highly  con¬ 
troversial  one,  but  1  am  sure  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  practice  and  offers  no  more 
certainty  of  outcome  than  a  roll 
of  the  dice. 

“If  I  were  an  advertiser,  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  my  agency 
would  no  more  think  of  gambling 
with  its  own  money  than  it  would 
with  mine.  I  am  under  no  illu¬ 
sions  that  anything  1  say  will  dis¬ 
courage  this  practice.  Agencies 
will  continue  to  solicit  business  on 
this  basis  if  only  because  they  feel 
that,  if  they  don’t,  their  competi¬ 
tors  will. 

“I  think  a  small  agency  acts  in 
a  big  way  when  it  opposes  a  move 
on  the  part  of  an  advertiser  which 
it  honestly  feels  is  not  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  benefit — and  when  it  re¬ 
signs  the  account  if  the  advertiser 
consistently  refuses  to  take  its  ad¬ 
vice.  No  operation  that  is  not 
built  on  mutual  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  ever  remains  profitable  for  a 
very  long  time. 

“I  think  a  small  agency  acts  in 
a  big  way  when  it  belongs  to  an 
organization  such  as  this — and 
when  it  actively  attempts,  through 
such  an  organization,  to  improve 
not  just  its  own  services  but  the 
services  of  its  competitors. 

“In  the  long  run,  the  chief  se¬ 
curity  that  any  individual  or  any 
business  attains  is  the  security  of  a 
good  reputation.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  cannot  be  lost  through 
circumstances  outside  the  control 
of  the  individual  or  the  business. 
A  small  agency  acts  in  a  big  way 
when  every  action  it  takes  is  taken 
to  build  its  reputation,  not  just  its 
temporary  profit.’’ 

New  LAA  Officers 
Officers  for  1953  were  installed 
during  the  LAA  meeting.  For 
president,  Louis  E.  Rheinhold, 
Richmond  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
For  executive  secretary.  Max  B. 
Pearlman,  the  M.  B.  Pearlman 
Company.  For  vicepresidents,  S. 
Duane  Lyon  of  S.  Duane  Lyon. 
Inc.,  Kenneth  Rader  of  the  Ken¬ 
neth  Rader  Company  and  David 
E.  Rothschild  of  David  E.  Roths¬ 
child  Advertising.  For  treasurer, 
Charles  Ford,  Iversen-Ford  Asso¬ 
ciates.  For  secretary.  Max  Sino- 
witz,  Chelsea  Advertising,  Inc. 
■ 

S/  B  &  F  Appoints 

San  Francisco — The  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent  has  named 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  advertising  representative. 


Foreign  Linage 
Records  Set  in 
Special  Issues 

Foreign  advertisers  already  have 
taken  up  the  theme  “trade  not 
aid.’’  volume  of  their  advertising 
in  two  special  issues  of  the  Nev 
York  Times  reveals. 

The  Times’  International  Trade 
Section  of  January  6,  contained 
44,417  lines  (18V^  pages)  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  17  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Total  advertising  in  the  sec¬ 
tion — from  211  advertisers— came 
to  63,000  lines  (26  pages). 

On  January  7,  the  Times’  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Business  Review  of  the 
Americas  carried  66,241  lines 
(11 V2  pages)  of  advertising  from 
135  advertisers  in  nine  foreign 
countries  and  the  U.  S.  Of  this 
total,  55,123  lines  (23  pages) 
came  from  advertisers  outside  the 
U  S. 

These  totals  represent  new  rec¬ 
ords  for  foreign  advertising  in  the 
annual  sections. 

Largest  single  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  came  from  Cuba,  eight  and 
one-half  pages.  Largest  European 
advertiser  was  Germany  with  over 
four  pages  from  government  agen¬ 
cies,  trade  associations,  private 
business  and  industrial  concern]. 
Following  Germany  were  Canada, 
3%  pages;  France,  3  pages,  and  | 
Brazil,  3  pages. 

Other  foreign  countries  repr^ 
sented  included  Austria,  Belgium, 
Belgian  Congo,  Colombia,  Fin¬ 
land,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Holland,  Indonesia,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Ma¬ 
laya,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Panama, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Largest  single  advertisement- 
three  pages  in  the  Jan.  6  b- 
temational  Trade  Section — was 
sponsored  by  28  U.  S.  concerns. 
It  reproduced  the  final  declaration 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  held  in  New  York  last 
November. 

In  addition  to  the  two  foreign 
trade  sections.  The  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  annual  Review  and  Fore¬ 
cast  of  U.  S.  Business,  Industry 
and  Finance  on  Monday,  January 
5.  This  67-page-review — included 
in  the  regular  issue  of  The  Times, 
as  were  the  foreign  trade  sections 
— carried  112,953  lines  (47  pages) 
of  advertising  from  680  dispby 
advertisers. 

■ 

Times  Issues  PR  Booklet 

Foreign  businessmen  and  trade 
associations  should  use  public  r^ 
lations  advertising  in  the  U.  S.  W 
explain  the  importance  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  That’s  the  theme  oi 
a  new  16-page  booklet  —  “Ho* 
You  Can  Profit  From  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  Public  Relations  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  U.  S.  Market”,-' 
issued  this  week  by  the  New  Fora 
Times.  It  has  been  sent  to  leading 
business  executives  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  abroad. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


8eAnTBUB...IM 

WRITING  A  BOOK**  NOTE  TO  LITERARY  AGENTS:  line  forms 
promptly  at  9  a.m.  in  third-floor  news- 
room  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
building.  Do  not  disturb  authors  occupied 
with  newspaper  assignments.  Contracts 
for  new  books  sign^  by  appointment 
only.  Feeding  authors  between  meals  (or 
other  low  forms  of  bribery)  positively  forbidden. 

During  1952  five  more  staff  members  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  tecame  bona  fide  book  authors,  and  were  each  delivered  of  a 
healthy,  bouncing  buckram-bound  volume.  In  all  cases  parent  and 
offspring  are  doing  nicely.  The  usual  literary  teas  and  parties  have 
been  flung  in  their  honor.  Publishers  beam  at  them  fondly.  On  the 
staffs  of  few,  if  any,  newspapers  have  so  many  successful  authors 
burgeoned  in  a  recent  calendar  year. 

The  new  additions  to  your  library  (obtainable  through  your 
bookseller)  are  as  varied  in  content  as  the  minds  and  interests  of 
five  of  the  most  competent  writers  on  two  of  the  nation’s  best-read, 
liveliest  and  most  literate  newspapers. 


MUSIC  AND  MAESTROS  by  John  K.  Sherman,  arte  editor  and  critic  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  'Dribune  ($3.75,  University  of  Minnesota  Preae).  A  brilliant  hiatory  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  (^hestra  and  the  men  who  made  it  one  of  the  nation’s  finest. 

POOR  CEDRICS  ALMANAC  by  Cedric  Adams,  famed  "In  This  Comer"  columnist  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  'Tribune  ($3.50,  Doubleday  &  Company).  A  catch-all  of  fact, 
fancy  a^  foolery  culled  from  the  best-read  local  newspaper  colunm  in  the  land. 

SOUTH  OF  FREEDOM  by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Sidney  Hillman  Award  winning  reporter  of  the 
Minneapolis  MomingTribune  ($3.50,  Alfred  A.  Knopf). 'The  absorbing  personal  re|>ort 
of  an  ace  Negro  journalist  who  returned  to  his  native  South  to  make  a  6,000-mile  tour 
and  describe  the  life  and  problems  of  living  faced  today  by  others  of  his  race. 

CITY  by  Clifford  D.  Simak.  news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  ($2.75,  Gnome  Press). 
A  science-fiction  story  of  a  world  10,0(X)  years  in  the  future,  by  an  imaginative  newsman 
who  has  published  four  novels  and  contributed  many  artides  to  science  magazines. 

ECONOMICS  FOR  YOU  AND  ME  by  Arthur  Upgren,  editorial  consultant  and  economics 
authority  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  ($3.75,Macmillan  &  Co.),  A  crisp  and 
crystal-clear  explanation  of  a  much-misunderstood  science  written  for  the  layman  and 
his  spouse  by  an  economist  whose  refreshing  theories  on  the  saving,  spewing  and 
borrowing  of  money  have  earned  him  wide  publicity. 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


620,000  SUNDAY;  490,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  Pretfdesf 
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EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 
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HORNING  EVINING  SUNDAY 
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Men*s  Wear  Council 
Issues  Style  Supplement 


•  ’Australim 

*  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
nowt  of  advartisari,  advartit- 
ing  aganfs,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  raoio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salat 
eampaignt  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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The  Louisville  Times 


371,134  DAIIY  •  300. V70  SUNDAY 
StmStNTED  NATKMAUT  SY  THI  tSANHAM  CO. 


The  Men’s  Wear  Inter-Industry 
Council,  New  York  City,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  trade  organizations 
from  all  segments  of  the  men’s 
wear  industry,  this  week  launched 
its  Spring  style  supplement  on 
men’s  and  boys’  wear. 

Prepared  for  the  Council  by 
The  Wool  Bureau,  the  supplement 
is  offered  without  cost  to  newspa- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

pers  across  the  nation;  provides 
complete  style  news  coverage  of 
every  aspect  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wardrobes. 

The  supplement  is  the  second 
of  its  kind  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Council.  The  first,  issued  in 
the  Fall,  was  used  by  more  than 
400  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

Illustrations  from  the  supple¬ 
ment  are  available  either  as  glossy 
prints  or  in  the  form  of  mats,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  supplement  is  designed  to 
assist  the  newspaper  in  developing 
a  greater  volume  of  advertising 
among  men’s  wear  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  its  community. 

As  a  further  aid,  the  newspaper 
receives  a  complete  set  of  adver¬ 
tisements  on  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
— also  prepared  by  the  Council. 
These  may  be  used  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  in  obtaining  retail 
advertisements  for  the  local  sup¬ 
plement,  and  in  expanding  the 
day-to-day  advertising  programs 
of  the  merchants.  The  advertise- 


Conservatism  Blocks 
RR's  Public  Relations 

“The  only  block  between  the 
railroad  industry  and  effective 
public  relations  is  conservatism,” 
writes  Editor  David  P.  Morgan  in 
the  January  issue  of  Trains  & 
Travel  magazine. 

“This  reluctance  to  endorse  and 
pay  for  publicity  .  .  .  has  cost 
much  and  produced  nothing,”  says 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  suggests  that 
the  railrdad  industry  make  three 
New  Years’  resolutions:  (1)  Ef- 
fectualize  public  relations;  (2) 
Keep  freight  on  the  move;  (3)  Ap¬ 
proach  the  passenger  problem 
Positively. 

Mr.  Morgan  recommends  vig¬ 
orous  public  relations  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  put  passengers  on  trains, 
load  frei^t  in  box  cars,  and  gen¬ 
erally  remove  rust  from  the  rails. 
But,  he  cautions,  such  a  program 
will  require  wholehearted  execu¬ 
tive  support  and  adequate  cash. 
“Public  relations  deserves  top 
priority  in  1953,”  he  warns. 


ments  are  also  sent  to  the  news¬ 
paper  in  mat  form. 

The  newspaper  program  was 
developed  by  the  Men’s  Wear  In¬ 
ter-Industry  Council  as  part  of  its 
broad  campaign  to  build  consum¬ 
er  interest  in  men’s  apparel  by 
distributing  news  of  styles  and  by 
expanding  the  adveritsing  pro¬ 
grams  of  retailers. 

Copies  of  the  Council’s  adver¬ 
tisements  have  also  been  sent  to 
merchants  from  coast  to  coast  as 
part  of  a  Spring  merchandising 
package.  The  Council  urges  the 
retailer  to  contact  the  newspaper 
in  his  community,  and  use  the 
advertisements  as  part  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  program. 
■ 

Palm  Beach  Company 
Plans  Big  Ad  Drive 

Chicago  —  Palm  Beach  Com- 
any,  Cincinnati,  is  planning  a 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
for  ’53,  “second  to  none,”  Mark 
J.  Sloman,  Jr.,  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager,  told  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  here 
last  week. 

Mr.  Sloman,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  advertising  plans  board  of 
Palm  Beach,  discussed  prospects 
for  the  coming  season  in  the  light 
of  tests  made  last  year  when  the 
company  increased  its  advertising 
expenditures  beyond  the  conven¬ 
tional  three  per  cent  of  sales.  By 
stepping  up  its  advertising  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent 
of  the  potential,  the  company  was 
able  to  increase  sales,  through  fac¬ 
tory  copy  and  greatly-increased 
cooperative  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  by  Palm  Beach  dealers. 

The  speaker  cited  the  test  pro¬ 
gram  in  Houston,  Tex.,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  such  an  accelerated  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  when  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  were  put  to  work.  In 
Houston,  he  said,  sales  were  in¬ 
creased  45  per  cent.  Newspaper 
cooperative  advertising,  totaling 
approximately  90,000  lines,  was 
increased  235  per  cent.  A  total  of 
24  large-size  factory-paid  ads 
spearheaded  the  test  campaign. 
These  ads,  and  cooperative  copy 
for  newspapers,  were  prepared 
and  placed  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

Mr.  Sloman  urged  newspaper 
representatives  to  get  the  support 
of  their  newspapers  at  the  local 
level  to  make  the  1953  Palm 
Beach  suit  advertising  program 
pay  off  in  added  sales  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis.  He  referred  to  the 
newspaper  representative  as  the 
“hub  of  the  wheel”  in  such  a  com¬ 
bined  effort. 


Bendix  Leads 
Washer  Firms 
In  Linage  Run 

For  the  sixth  straight  year,  Ben¬ 
dix  Home  Appliances  in  1952  was 
the  leading  newspaper  advertiser 
among  all  washing  machine  manu¬ 
facturers. 

According  to  a  year-end  report 
just  completed  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  covering  the  nation’s  81  larg¬ 
est  cities,  15  per  cent  of  all  news¬ 
paper  washing  machine  advertising 
was  placed  by  Bendix  and  its  deal¬ 
ers.  The  South  Bend,  Ind.,  firm, 
which  makes  automatic  models 
only,  placed  22  per  cent  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  in  that  cate¬ 
gory. 

The  Bureau’s  report  showed  the 
20-odd  manufacturers  of  both  au¬ 
tomatic  and  conventional  washers 
placed  1,277,249  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  81  cities.  Bendix  ac¬ 
counted  for  195,769  inches  of  this. 

The  trend  toward  automatic 
home  laundering  rather  than  con¬ 
ventional  or  wringer  methods  was 
also  indicated  by  the  report.  In¬ 
dustry  figures  show  52  per  cent  of 
the  3,145,000  units  sold  in  1952 
were  automatic.  The  number  of 
major  automatic  model  manufac¬ 
turers  expanded  to  16  and  these  16 
placed  864,917  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total.  Bendix’  share  of  this  was  22 
per  cent. 

Bendix’  basic  merchandising 
philosophy  dictates  more  extensive 
use  of  newspaper  space  than  of 
other  media,  according  to  William 
A.  MacDonough,  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising-advertising  for  the  Ben¬ 
dix  division  of  Avco  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation. 

“All  of  our  programs  are  geared 
toward  traffic  building  in  individ¬ 
ual  dealer  stores,”  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ough  explained.  “We  want  to 
build  traffic  for  store  demonstra¬ 
tions  or  programs  that  expose 
prospects  to  our  laundry  and 
kitchen  appliances.  We  have  found 
newspaper  ads,  frequently  contain¬ 
ing  premium  offers,  to  be  the  most 
effective  traffic  builders.” 

He  said  the  company’s  plans  for 
1953  include  an  even  heavier  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  advertising. 


A"?o’t.rnf  StonG  Nomed  To  Ad 

per  cent.  A  total  of  _  ,  ,  _  ,  — 

factory-paid  ads  POSt  tOr  Surt  Swan 
the  test  campaign.  Timothy  J.  Stone  has  been 

id  cooperative  copy  named  assistant  brand  advertising 
rs,  were  prepared  manager  for  Surf  and  Swan,  it 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  was  announced  last  week  by  J- 
n  urged  newspaper  Harvey  Howells,  advertising  man- 
i  to  get  the  support  ager.  Lever  Division,  Lever  Bros, 
papers  at  the  local  Company, 
ce  the  1953  Palm  Mr.  Stone  comes  to  Lever 

advertising  program  Brothers  from  John  Mather  Lu?- 
sd  sales  on  a  nation-  ton  Co.,  Inc.,  where  he  had  been 
He  referred  to  the  an  account  executive  since  July> 
presentative  as  the  1951.  Earlier,  he  had  been 
heel”  in  such  a  com-  ciated  with  the  Vick  Chemical 
Company. 
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Reaches  New  All-Time  High 
in  Total  Retail  Advertising  for  1952 

Total  Advertising  1952  —  I8,715j686  Lines  in  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 


Leads  Nation 


In  Retail  Business  Growth 

^  Wifh  30%  December  Increase 

Aggressive  merchants,  headed 
1  Q  ^  by  that  famous  Hess  Brothers 

i  \r>  fvG* ^  Department  Store,  piled  up 

I  Nation's  these  gains 

I  ffirough  consistent 

advertising  in  the 

CAll-CHRONIClE 
m^rh^  NEWSPAPERS 

**"  ***“*  J'M' the  merchants'  own  solution  to 

the  parking  problem 

high  ,w-  usd'''®'**!  ^  \nt5b»*'**  ^ 

spark-plugged  by  these  nevrs 

«»!f*SIk.i^po>4"^  in  Allentown. 


The  P*i;T:u  business  »he  -DeP*^  „  uoders«'- 

■^3  s3"‘ " 

S  -VSiSf'Ss  rSSiC-.“te  "" 

I  cert  ®*“”’  ***i"''Tn  »»» 

i  «rtV.;;«>^“;.7‘c*ert  .t-ve  ““ I,  “tK  c.«‘«' 

a  creese  w»»  through\«ere  '“***"• 

a  norm-  ,_,^.se  w**  **’^«*<he  Sorth-\  ^ 

W  netees.  "**  **\hl*”greetest  »d-\  volume  o' 

•  1  oTeJS'^irttert  re^.?5u.-;4^^ 


YOU,  too,  Mr.  Manufacturer  can  sell 
^Upr  your  products  in  the  ALLENTOWN  MARKET 

Where  4  out  of  5  Buy  through  advertising  in 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 


ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

National  Representative:  Story  Brooks  &  Finley 
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THE  MORNING  CALL 
*Stttttitt9  Glfrottirlt 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 

(Area's  Only  Sunday  Newspaper^ 


Seven  great  divisions  welded  into  one 


It  takes  a  lot  of  doing  to  make  a  ton  of  steel. 
Probably  no  other  industry  requires  resources  so 
tremendous  in  variety  and  extent  as  those  needed 
in  the  steel  industry  just  to  maintain  operations. 

And  in  an  industry  whose  very  essence  is  bigness, 
National  Steel  is  big! 

National  Steel  owns  and  operates  vast  mines  and 
mills,  the  world’s  largest  open  hearth  furnaces,  a 
great  fleet  of  lake  ore  boats  and  river  barges,  the 
biggest  and  fastest  electrolytic  plating  lines,  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  continuous  rolling  mills. 

And  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  tomorrow. 
National  Steel  continues  to  expand,  with  a  capacity 
of  6,000,000  ingot  tons  annually  set  for  1953. 

This,  then,  is  National  Steel .  .  .  growing  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  America  .  .  .  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  .  .  .  completely  integrated  . . ;  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  steel  producers. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio— Iron 
ore  properties  and  mines  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  In  addition,  National  Steel  is  participating  in 
the  development  of  the  important  new  held  in  Labrador- 
Quebec,  where  great  reserves  will  help  to  assure  the  future 
supply  of  iron  ore — the  basic  ingredient  of  steel. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY— The  world’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate,  with  mills  at  Weirton, 
West  Virginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  A  pioneer  in 
developing  the  electrolytic  process  for  applying  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  to  steel,  Weirton  operates  the  world’s 
largest  and  fastest  electrolytic  plating  lines.  Products 
include  a  wide  diversity  of  other  finished  steels. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION— Located  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  this  unit  of  National  Steel  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  steel  producer  in  that  important  industrial  area.  Its 
complete  steel-making  facilities  enable  Great  Lakes  Steel 
to  furnish  a  wide  range  of  industries  with  a  large  volume 
and  variety  of  standard  and  special  steels,  including 
famous  N-A-X  High-Tensile  steel. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION— Blast  furnace 
division  of  National  Steel,  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Its  four 
furnaces  augment  the  pig  iron  production  of  National’s 
eight  other  blast  furnaces  in  Detroit  and  in  Weirton, 
West  Virginia.  In  addition,  it  is  a  leading  producer  of 
all  grades  of  merchant  pig  iron  for  foundry  use. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION— Coal  mines  and 
properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
supplying  high  grade  metallurgical  coal  for  National’s 
tremendous  needs.  Recently,  coal  resources  were  further 
expanded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  interest  in 
two  large  mining  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION— A  unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel,  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston, 


with  plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


Texas — A  leading  steel  distributor  in  the  Southwest, 


Originator  and  exclusive  manufacturer  of  the  famous 


furnishing  a  wide  variety  of  products  to  thousands  of 


Quonset  buildings.  Other  principal  products  include 


customers  in  a  ten-state  area.  The  huge  plant  and  ware- 


Stran-Steel  nailable  framing  for  the  building  industry 


house — a  Quonset  structure  fabricated  by  the  Stran-Steel 


and  Stran-Steel  flooring  for  trucks  and  truck  trailers. 


Division — provides  five  acres  of  floor  space  under  one  roof. 


NATIONAL 
,  STEEL  i 


“Before  the  cannery  came  to  town,  I  could 
never  tell  what  I  was  going  to  get  for  a  crop 
until  I  took  it  to  market. 

“And  lots  of  seasons  my  stuff  was  past  its 
prime  before  I  could  find  a  market. 

“Now,  everything  I  grow  goes  to  the  cannery. 
It  brings  in  an  income  that  I  can  depend  on, 
year  after  year.” 

The  high-speed  precision  manufacture  of 
modem  food-containers,  and  the  development 
of  canning  techniques  for  almost  any  food  you 
can  name,  have  created  a  world-wide  market 


for  what  farmers  grow.  This  has  stabilized  farm 
income,  converted  barren  acres  into  productive 
land. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  helping  the  canning  industry 
widen  markets  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
products. 

Our  work — manufactiiring  containers  and 
helping  industry  to  use  them — is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  a  nationwide  business  can  bring  its 
service  and  facilities  to  bear  at  the  local  level, 
increasing  income  all  along  the  line. 


American  Can  Company 

CoNTA/NERS-io  /le/p  pecp^e  /m 


New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Newspaper  Ads  First 
With  Mrs.  Housewife 


Chicago  —  Housewives  rate 
newspaper  advertising  tops  in  a 
yejirly  survey  that  has  shown  con¬ 
sistently  newspaper  preference 
over  other  media. 

The  study  covers  housewives 
in  North  Shore  towns  and  the 
Rogers  Park  area  of  Chicago. 
Newspaper  advertising  ranks  first 
in  percentage  preference  as  the 
most  useful  of  all  ad  media,  based 
on  12,000  interviews  conducted 
by  Northwestern  University  jour¬ 
nalism  students  over  a  period  of 
eight  years,  1944-.‘i2. 

Each  year.  Dr.  Charles  Allen,  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  has  assigned  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  advertising-business 


sequence  course  to  make  at  least 
50  interviews  each  with  house¬ 
wives. 

Three  basic  questions  have  been 
asked: 

1.  What  kind  of  advertising  is 
most  useful  to  you? 

2.  What  kind  of  advertising  is 
most  distasteful  to  you? 

3.  If  you  could  have  things  just 
the  way  you  want  them,  would 
you  prefer  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  (TV 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1952  survey)  with  or  without  ad¬ 
vertising? 

Women  rate  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  most  useful.  Maga¬ 
zine  advertising  is  their  second 


Metropolitan  Heavy  Duty 
Newspaper  Press 

5  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 

Capacity  40  pages  straight.  80  collect — 32000  per  hour. 

Double  Folden  223/4  cut  oiL 
Complete  with  Motors.  Spare  Armotvires.  Control  Panel. 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 

Accompanying  eqtiipment: 

2  Standard  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors  with  delivery 
tables. 

1  Pony  Autoplcrte  with  Wood  Metal  Pump. 

1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Furnace. 

9  5  EL  W.  G/E  Meted  Immersion  Units:  Automatic 
Control  Panel 

1  Mat  Scorcher. 

1  Roll  Rewinder. 

2  Ink  Pumps  and  Equipment 
41  Steel  Chases. 

1  Single  Crawford  Wrapping  Machine. 

This  press  is  ready  to  run;  is  in  A-1  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Included  are  extra  gears,  bushings,  all  necessary 
electrical  push  button  stations,  web  break  detectors, 
roll  spindles  and  spring  roll  tension.  Low  price  for  the 
complete  job  as  it  stands,  in  our  Press  Room.  Or  will 
sell  as  a  three  units  and  double  folder  press  and 
fourth  and  fifth  units  separately. 

Mr.  Detwiler 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Telephone  5251  Lancaster.  Po. 


choice.  Radio  (and  now  televi¬ 
sion)  is  their  third  choice  as  a 
useful  medium  and  first  as  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  is  most 
distasteful. 

Women  prefer  by  a  wide  margin 
to  have  their  newspapers  and 
magazines  with  advertising,  while 
a  large  percentage  favor  radio  and 
television  without  advertising. 

Newspapers  have  actually  gain¬ 
ed  in  status  with  the  housewives 
over  the  years  the  survey  has  been 
conducted.  In  1944,  newspapers 
received  38.95%  as  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  is  most  useful. 
Magazines  got  a  36.23%  and 
radio  15.64%. 

Newspaper  Ads  on  I'op 
In  1945,  newspapers  received  a 
45.68%  rating;  magazines,  28.- 
06%;  radio,  15.67%. 

In  1946,  newspapers  again  led 
with  53.8%;  magazines,  42.3%; 
radio  20.2%. 

In  1947,  newspapers  were  tops 
with  41.08%;  magazinos,  28.85%; 
radio,  18.6%. 

Again  in  1948,  newspapers 
ranked  first  with  50.6%;  maga¬ 
zines,  33.1%;  and  radio  18.9%. 

The  latest  survey,  made  in  the 
summer  of  1952,  shows  newspap¬ 
ers  still  on  top  with  48.6%;  maga¬ 
zines,  30%;  television.  10.5%; 
and  radio,  6.4%  in  answer  to  the 
questions  as  to  which  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  most  useful. 

TV  facing  a  Problem 
“Housewives  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  new  medium,  television,” 
said  Dr.  Allen,  “but  TV  is  facing 
the  same  kind  of  unfavorable  re¬ 
ception  as  radio,  when  TV  re¬ 
ceived  22.4%  and  radio  27%  in 
answer  to  what  kind  of  advertising 
is  most  distasteful.  Apparently, 
TV  commercials  are  suffering 
from  the  same  sins  as  radio  com¬ 
mercials.” 

Repetition  and  length  of  TV 
and  radio  commercials  were  cited 
as  the  most  frequent  reasons  given 
for  TV-radio  advertising  being  dis¬ 
tasteful.  Singing  commercials  and 
jingles  came  next  as  objectionable 
features. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  best 
kind  of  advertising  is  that  which 
performs  a  service,  such  as  news¬ 
paper  advertising  does  for  the 
average  housewife.”  observed  Dr. 
Allen. 

Following  are  the  results  for 
the  1952  survey: 

1.  What  kind  of  advertising  is 


most  useful  to  you? 

Billboards  . 2% 

Magazines  . 30.0% 

Television  . 10.5% 

Car  Cards  .  0.0% 

Newspapers  . 48.6% 

Direct  Mail  .  2.5% 

Theatre  Screen  .  1.2% 

Radio  .  6.4% 

Circulars  .  0.0% 


99.4% 

2.  What  kind  of  advertising  is 
most  distasteful  to  you? 

Circulars  . 12.5% 

Theatre  Screen  .  9.9% 


Campaign  Results 
Are  'Exceptional' 

Newspapers  were  credited  with 
an  assist  in  making  Holiday  sales 
of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  the  best  ia 
the  company’s  history. 

In  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Hiram  Walker  distributors  and 
sales  personnel,  Ross  Corbit,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  in  part: 

“The  Holiday  season  of  1952 
was  the  first  time  since  before 
World  War  II  that  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  Canadian  Club  were  avail¬ 
able.  We  conducted  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  newspapen 
(Ei&P,  Dec.  13,  page  30)  directed 
at  gift  buyers  and  encouraged  re¬ 
tailers  to  display  the  brand.  Re¬ 
sults  were  exceptionally  gratify¬ 
ing  .  .  .” 


Newspapers  . 6% 

Television  . 22.4% 

Direct  Mail  .  9.9% 

Magazines  .  0.0% 

Car  Cards  .  3.5% 

Radio  . 27.0% 

Billboards  . 11.3% 

No  Opinion  .  2.6% 


99.7% 

3.  If  you  could  have  things  just 
the  way  you  want  them,  would 
you  prefer  magazines  with  or 
without  advertising? 

With  Magazine  Advertising  88.0% 
Without  Magazine  Adv.  ..10.0% 
No  Opinion  .  1.4% 


99.4% 

If  you  could  have  things  just  the 
way  you  want  them,  would  you 
prefer  radio  with  or  without  ads? 
With  Radio  Advertising. .  .33.0% 


Without  Radio  Adv . 65.0% 

No  Opinion .  1.1% 


99.9% 

If  you  could  have  things  just 
the  way  you  want  them,  would 
you  prefer  newspapers  with  or 
without  advertising? 

With  newspaper  advertising  92.4% 


Without  newspaper  adv.  . .  6.7% 

No  Opinion . 8% 

No  Opinion  . 8% 


99.9% 

If  you  could  have  things  just  the 
way  you  want  them,  would  you 
prefer  television  with  or  without 
advertising? 

With  Television  Advertising  33.0% 


Without  Television  adv,  . .  .61.0% 
No  Opinion .  6.0% 


100.0% 

■ 

Brady  Heads  Media 

Ward  Wheelock  Company  this 
week  announced  appointment  of 
Frank  Brady  as  director  of  plans 
and  media,  and  Ransom  P.  Dun- 
nell  as  manager  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  production  for  its  New 
York  office.  Mr.  Brady  formerly 
was  associated  with  McCann-Erick- 
son  and  Mr.  Dunnell  as  manager 
of  radio  and  television  production 
for  Cunningham  &  Walsh. 
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Lublished  in  the  interest 

of  all  Newspapers^^ 


^  Cn'^-v 


This  is  a  phrase  we  have  used  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  in  recent  years.  It  appears  in  advertisements  writ¬ 
ten  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and  published  at  our 
expense  in  Newspapers  and  AdvertisingTrade  Publications. 

Because  the  reaction  of  advertisers  and  agents  to  these 
messages  was  so  favorable,  we  take  pleasure  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  two  of  our  recent  advertisements  on  the  following  pages. 

As  we  start  our  53rd  year  of  service  in  the  great  news¬ 
paper  industry,  we  pledge  our  continued  efforts  along  these 
lines.  We  believe  that  with  each  passing  year,  the  need  for 
such  industry-wide  promotion  grows  greater  and  greater. 

We  have  already  prepared  the  first  advertisement  of 
our  1953  series  which  will  appear  at  an  early  date. 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Representing  Newspapers  Since  1900 

We  Represent  Only  Newspapers 
editor  (S  publisher  for  January  24,  1953 
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morning 


V 


\  I 


noon 


I 


and  night... 


nothing  takes  the  place  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  lives  of  the  American  People. 


Other  Media  may  tell  part  of  the  story,  but  only  the  Newspaper 
brings  the  people  the  full  story;  without  which  knowledge  their  lives 
would  not  be  complete. 


Knowledge  of  Local  Affairs 
Knowledge  of  National  Affairs 
Knowledge  of  International  Affairs 
Knowledge  of  products  old  and  new 


Newspapers  are  indispensable  to  the  American  People  as  proven  by 
the  fact  that 


The  people  BUY  54,017,938  Newspapers  every  Day  for  which  they 
PAY  $2,589,000  per  day,  or  over  a  Billion  Dollars  per  year. 


No  other  advertising  media  can  match  this  Record. 
No  other  advertising  media  has  the  Selling  Power  of 


THE  NEWSPAPER 


Advertisers  should  also  remember  that  advertising  is  powerful  in 
Newspapers,  because  in  Newspapers, 


People  WANT  advertising 
People  IX)OK  FOR  advertising 
People  WELCOME  advertising 


Publi^ed  in  the  Interest  of  Newspapers  and  Advertisers  by 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Newspaper  Representatives  Since  1900 


NEW  tore  CBtCAGO  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  MIAMI 


The  advertisements  shown  on  these  two  pages  appeared  in  The  New  York  Tiinei  J  Tin 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1953 


54,017,938  daily  newspapers 
for  which  they  pay  ^2,589,000 

because  they  want  the  complete  news  of 

local,  national  and  world  affairs . . .  found  only  in  their 
newspapers  and  for  advertising  news  of  products  and  services. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  NEWS . . . 
the  primary  purpose  of  some  other  media  is  entertainment 

and  many  people  dislike  entertainment  interrupted  by  advertising... 

but  in  newspapers ...  n  ,  , 

People  uxmt  advertising 

People  look  for  advertising 

People  welcome  advertising 

All  advertising  media  are  good . . .  but 
it  wUl  pay  advertisers  to  remember. . . 

Newspapers  are  the  daily  shopping  guide 
of  the  American  Family! 

PaUithed  in  the  latmtt  of  New^pen  oad  AdvortiMn  by 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Ntfmpapv  Repn$entati»e$  Sinea  1900 


I 

I 

<«. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

^  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  advertising  trade  publications. 
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NUMBER  OF  PAPERS  UP; 
CIRCULATION  OFF 

although  there  was  a  net  increase  of 

13  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  1952  over  1951  total  daily  circulation 
showed  a  drop  of  a  fraction  of  one  p)er  cent 
l^cause  of  the  losses  sustained  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  large  cities.  Most  daily  news¬ 
papers  held  their  own  or  had  slight  circula¬ 
tion  increases  during  the  year. 

According  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book  Number,  which 
will  be  off  the  presses  early  in  February, 
the  number  of  daily  newspapers  increased 
from  1,773  in  1951  to  1,786  at  the  end  of 
1952.  Morning  newspapers  increased  from 
319  to  327,  evenings  from  1,454  to  1,459, 
and  Sunday  newspapers  from  543  to  545. 

There  were  24  states  in  which  there  was 
a  change  in  the  total  of  either  morning  or 
evening  papers,  or  both.  Fourteen  of  them 
showed  increases  ranging  up  to  six,  as  ii. 
the  case  of  California. 

Total  daily  circulation  was  53,950,615, 
according  to  Sept.  30,  1952,  net  paid  figures, 
a  decline  of  67,323  copies,  or  .12%,  from 
the  previous  year. 

Morning  circulation  was  21,159,527,  as  of 
that  date,  a  drop  of  62,998  copies,  or  .29%. 

Evening  circulation  was  32,791,088,  a 
decline  of  only  4,325  copies,  or  .01%. 

Sunday  circulation  was  46,210,136,  a  drop 
of  69,222  copies,  or  .14%. 

There  were  36  states,  including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  in  which  total  morning 
and  evening  circulations  showed  increases 
over  the  previous  year  ranging  from  a  low 
of  182  in  Idaho  to  a  high  of  73,370  in  New 
Jersey.  There  were  13  states  which  showed 
losses  in  total  circulation  ranging  from  a 
low  of  39  copies  in  Mississippi  to  a  high  of 
233,633  in  New  York.  There  were  18  states 
which  showed  losses  in  total  a.m.  circulation, 
the  other  states  showing  gains,  and  19  states 
showing  losses  in  p.m.  circulation,  the  others 
showing  increases.  In  the  Sunday  field  the 
picture  is  the  same  with  only  13  states  show¬ 
ing  losses. 

Ironically,  an  advertiser  buying  space  in 
every  morning  newspaper  or  every  evening 
newspaper  would  obtain  more  circulation 
than  ever  before  in  spite  of  the  slight  drop 
in  the  totals.  Because  of  forced  combina¬ 
tions,  and  circulation  increases  in  many  of 
those  individual  spots,  an  advertiser  buying 
every  morning  paper  would  receive  98,391 
more  circulation  than  a  year  ago — an  in¬ 
crease  of  .33%.  An  advertiser  buying  every 
evening  paper  would  get  89,313  more  cir¬ 
culation — an  increase  of  ,21%— for  the  same 
reasons. 

Daily  newspapers  in  Canada  fared  better 
during  the  year  than  those  in  the  U.  S. — 
morning  and  evening  papers  showed  gains  in 
their  circulation  totals.  Mornings  were  up 
to  646,489,  a  gain  of  10,163,  or  1.5%.  Eve¬ 
nings  were  up  to  2,876,263,  an  increase  of 
65,674,  or  2.3%. 

Although  U.  S.  newspapers  in  1952  did 
not  continue  their  long  string  of  circulation 
gains,  the  over-all  picture  is  not  disturbing. 
A  total  circulation  decline  of  only  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  is  a  fairly  good  record  in 
view  of  the  unprecedented,  circulation  rate 
increases  and  the  .stiff  competition  from  other 
media  in  the  past  year. 
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EDITORIAL 


Am  I  therefore  become  your  enemy,  becau.se 
I  tell  you  the  truth? — Galatians,  IV;  16. 


ASK  THE  CUSTOMER 

A  LOT  of  national  advertisers  follow  the 

practice  of  asking  distributors  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives  what  advertising 
medium  or  media  they  should  use.  E&P  has 
suggested  repeatedly  they  are  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  and  they  should  put  the 
question  to  the  retailers — the  people  whose 
job  it  is  to  move  the  goods  off  the  shelves 
into  the  customers’  hands. 

Having  a  local  sales  job  to  do  they  use 
the  local  selling  medium — ^the  newspaper — 
because  they  have  seen  the  effect  of  its  sales 
Impact  locally.  It  is  a  tested  and  proven 
medium.  National  advertisers  could  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  from  the  retailers  on  what 
sells  merchandise  locally. 

And,  all  business  IS  local. 

Perhaps  national  advertisers  could  profit 
also  by  asking  their  customers  (actua’  or 
potential)  which  advertising  medium  they 
like.  After  all,  an  advertising  message  loses 
much  of  its  effectiveness  if  it  is  put  before  a 
non-sympathetic  audience  that  either  doesn’t 
like  the  medium  being  used  or  disapproves  of 
advertising  in  that  medium. 

The  students  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  have 
just  completed  another  annual  survey — their 
eighth — of  housewives’  attitudes  toward  var¬ 
ious  advertising  media. 

Once  again,  as  in  all  seven  previous  stud¬ 
ies,  the  women  who  do  the  marketing,  and 
have  a  direct  influence  on  all  family  pur¬ 
chases  if  they  do  not  control  it,  rate  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  the  most  useful  to  them. 
Magazines  rate  a  poor  second  with  television 
and  radio  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  rated  lowest, 
and  radio  and  TV  rated  highest,  in  answer  to 
the  question:  “What  kind  of  advertising  is 
most  distasteful  to  you?” 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  women  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  would  prefer  television  with¬ 
out  advertising;  65%  said  they  would  prefer 
radio  without  advertising;  10%  said  they 
would  prefer  magazines  without  advertising; 
and  only  6.7%  said  they  would  prefer  news¬ 
papers  without  advertising. 

Take  the  attitude  toward  advertising  media 
of  retailers  (who  sell  the  goods),  and  house¬ 
wives  (who  buy  the  goods),  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  should  be  obvious  to  manufacturers  and 
national  advertisers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  retailer  in 
the  country  who  does  not  spend  the  major 
part  of  his  advertising  appropriation  in  news¬ 
papers.  This  study  proves  customers  pay  more 
attention  to  newspaper  advertising  than  to 
ads  in  other  media.  Otherwise,  the  answers 
would  have  been  different. 


UCENSE  TAXES 

IN  UPHOLDING  the  right  of  municipalities 

to  levy  business  license  taxes  upon  news¬ 
papers  last  week,  the  California  appellate 
court  declared  it  is  not  an  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  court  declared 
the  license  required  by  the  City  of  Corona 
of  the  newspaper.  The  Corona  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  is  a  license  in  name  only  and  does 
not  in  any  way  limit  the  newspaper’s  right 
to  publish. 

For  the  burden  of  the  decision,  the  court 
drew  upon  decisions  of  various  state  courts 
upholding  similar  cases,  and  upon  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  majority  opinion  in  Gfosjean 
vs.  American  Press  Co.,  which  stated:  “It  is 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  owners  of 
newspapers  are  immune  from  any  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  taxation  for  support  of  the 
government.” 

Every  honest  newspaperman  will  agree 
with  that  statement  in  the  Grosjean  decision. 
None  that  we  know  of  want  to  avoid  any 
legitimate  business  tax  and  the  Corona  case 
is  not  being  fought  on  that  ground.  The 
point  at  issue  is  not  the  tax,  or  the  amount 
of  the  tax  which  is  small,  but  the  licensing 
feature. 

The  idea  of  a  license  for  the  privilege  of 
publishing  a  free  and  independent  newspaper 
is  abhorrent  to  all  free  newspapermen.  John 
Milton  wrote  eloquently  against  licensing  of 
the  press  in  “Areopagitica”  (1644)  under 
which  English  rulers  had  controlled  all  pub¬ 
lication  for  a  century.  Let’s  not  go  back  to 
those  days. 

Despite  what  the  California  court  said  that 
“defendant’s  freedom  to  disseminate  news 
and  comment  has  not  been  actually  curtailed 
or  abridged,”  the  power  to  license  the  press 
is  a  dangerous  weapon.  Despite  present  ac¬ 
tivities  and  intentions  of  a  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  not  to  use  the  weapon,  the  fact  remains 
that  at  some  future  date  an  administration 
may  seek  to  use  the  correlative  power  of 
withholding  a  license  for  a  newspaper.  The 
risk  must  not  be  taken. 

The  Corona  test  case  should  be  fought 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
because  of  th«  many  states  in  which  this  tax¬ 
ing  technique  is  used. 

One  letter  writer  has  taken  issue  with  our 
Jan.  17  editorial  on  this  subject  asserting  our 
facts  are  wrong  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  upheld  the  imposition  of  a  li¬ 
cense  tax  on  newspapers.  He  undoubtedly 
refers  to  a  decision  in  May,  1938,  when  the 
High  Court  declined  to  review  a  lower  court 
decision  on  the  basis  that  no  substantial 
federal  question  had  been  raised  and  thereby 
upheld  the  Arizona  license  tax  law. 

According  to  our  information  the  licens¬ 
ing  provision  of  the  Arizona  tax  law  was  not 
an  issue  before  the  court.  The  case  was 
decided  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  tax  was  a 
fair  one.  The  newspapers  involved  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  out  a  license  and  therefore  it  was 
not  an  issue. 

Sooner  or  later  the  question  of  licensing 
must  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  as  far  as  E&P 
concerned.  We  believe  that  in  line  with 
previous  decisions  the  court  will  uphold  the 
fair  taxes  against  newspapers  but  will  con¬ 
demn  all  licensing  provisions. 
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MENTION 


Clifford  G.  Ferris,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Rhine¬ 
lander. 


award  from  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  House  Dress  Manufactur¬ 
ers  on  behalf  of  the  Tribune  for 
“outstanding  achievement”  in  fash¬ 
ion  design. 


.Amy  Bedford,  office  manager  of 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian,  was  named  secretary. 


A.  S.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Bliiefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset 
Sews,  was  named  by  Gov.  Pat- 
teson  as  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  for  the  Jan.  19  cere¬ 
monies  inaugurating  William  C. 
Marland  a.s  West  Virginia’s  24th 
Governor.  Others  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  Walter  L.  (Bill) 
Hart  and  C.  E.  (Ned)  Smith, 
West  Virginia  newspapermen,  as 
vicechairmen. 


Philip  Block,  manager  of  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Jewish  Daily 
Forward  and  chairman  of  the  La¬ 
bor  Division  of  the  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton  Committee  for  State  of  Israel 
Bonds,  presided  at  a  luncheon 
featuring  the  sale  of  State  of  Is¬ 
rael  Bonds. 


Arnold  Harp,  copyreader,  has 
left  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  to  join  the  Cincinnati  Post 
rim. 


"IFe  think 
Molly^s  great!** 


Folsom  Moore,  publisher  of 
the  Bishee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review, 
has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Arizona. 


George  H.  Lewis,  publisher  of 
the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Index-Prog¬ 
ress,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  Cowtes,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  has  been  named  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  business 
advisory  council. 


William  K.  Ulerich,  publisher 
of  the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress, 
is  Central  Pennsylvania  chairman 
of  the  March  of  Dimes  drive. 


Robert  W.  Akers,  editor  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
will  make  a  seven  weeks’  lecture 
tour  of  India  and  the  Far  East, 
under  State  Department  auspices, 
beginning  Feb.  1. 


Clyde  E.  Palmer,  Arkansas 
publisher,  was  the  recent  recipient 
of  the  American  Legion’s  National 
Americanism  Award,  given  in 
recognition  of  his  half-century  of 
promoting  good  citizenship. 


Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
W'tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
'^ogo  Tribune,  recently  received  an 
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Thomas  L.  Moran,  general 
manager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  was  reception  chairman  of 
the  “Hucksters  Ball”  Jan.  20,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Scranton  Advertising 
Club. 


James  M.  Driscoll,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Connellsville 
(Pa.)  Courier,  has  been  assigned 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Dale  Car¬ 
negie  Courses  in  that  area. 


James  C.  Mc¬ 
Carty  has  joined 
the  New  York 
sales  staff  of 
Parade,  Sunday  ■ 

picture  magazine.  r 

M  R  .  McCarty,  ' 

one  time  account  ^  ^ 

executive  for 
Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  spent 
many  years  with  ILJiikrflBB 

American  Drug-  yi-Cartv 
gist,  and  now  >icL.arty 

leaves  the  Cleveland  sales  office 
of  Life. 


Worth  C.  Coutney,  Chicago 
Herald  -  American  publisher,  and 
F.  A.  Nichols,  Chicago  Tribune 
assistant  advertising  manager,  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention  Bureau. 


Jack  Morrissey,  former  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Daily  Post-Crescent,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel. 


I.  Lfland  Gourley,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Henry etta  (Okla.) 
Daily  Free-Lance,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Philip  N.  Bladine,  editor  of 
the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
phone  -  Register,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Upstate  Section 
of  Oregon  Printing  Industry  at 
its  recent  annual  convention. 


J.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Boone  County  (Ark.)  Head¬ 
light,  is  the  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


MORE  PAPERS  EVERY  DAY 

are  going  to  RIVETS^ 


E.  A.  O'Hara,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal 
Old  American,  and  Mrs.  O’Hara 
we  on  a  crui.se  to  South  America. 


Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Manchester  Trust  Co. 


Robert  C.  Vance,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  aa  advisory  committee 
*1  up  by  Mayor  Sullivan  to  con¬ 
sider  to  what  use  the  city  might 
put  a  $21,000  bequest  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  will  of  the  late  John 


George  Sixta’s  “Rivets,” 
of  Satevepost  fame,  will 
come  to  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  comic  strips  beginning 
March  2.  Few  announce¬ 
ments  have  generated  such 
enthusiasm  among  editors. 

In  the  past  week  the 
impressive  list  of  “on 
sight”  subscribers  has 
been  augmented  by  the 
Buffalo  News,  Cincinn¬ 
ati  Enquirer,  Davenport 
Times,  Ft.  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette,  Garden  City 
Newsday  and  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Wire  today;  make  sure 
you’re  in  at  the  start! 


CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES 


311  ¥r.  Wadc«r  Ori«*,  Cfcksgp  6 
Horry  S.  8«h«r,  iWwMsor 
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‘Td  feel  guilty  if  I  didn’t  take 
a  few  minutes  out  to  let  you  know 
how  happy  we  are  with  the 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD  column. 
We’ve  had  several  similar  columns 
in  the  past — similar,  that  is,  in 
classification — and  we’ve  never  had 
one  draw  the  response  Molly’s 
drawn  in  these  two  months  we’ve 
had  her  on  our  woman’s  page. 


“She’s  light,  she’s  breezy,  she’s 
interesting  and  easy  to  read.  Frank¬ 
ly,  we  think  United  Features  has 
a  winner  in  Molly  Mayfield. 

“That  sums  it  up.  In  short,  we 
think  Molly’s  great. 

“Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  Erhard. 

Managing  Editor, 

Tulsa  Daily  World” 


Joseph  A.  Yauch  has  left  Gar¬ 
den  City  (L.  1.)  Newsday  after 
12  years  as  circulation  manager 
and  the  last  two  and  one-half 
years  as  general  manager. 


E.  G.  Klingbell,  an  employe 
since  1927,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Lorain 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


j  “Our  Molly  mail  has  about 
I  driven  me  wild.  It’s  up  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  60  letters  a  day.  I  was 
off  three  days  and  when  I  returned 
there  were  283  letters  waiting  for 
personal  replies.  Yipe!  I’ve  been 
batting  out  answers  in  between  my 
regular  city-side  assignments,  but 
that  batch  floored  me.  1  borrowed 
a  dictaphone  from  advertising,  and 
before  I’d  finished  dictating  I  tied 
up  all  the  dictaphone  rolls  and 
every  stenographer  in  the  place. 

“Sincerely, 

Betty  Donovan 
The  Cincinnati  Post” 


Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  samples  and  rates 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  37 

(Ohio)  Journal,  succeeding  Harry 
E.  Hughes,  who  died  last  month. 
The  Journal  has  established  the 
Hughes  Memorial  Trqphy  in  the 
Lorain  District  Golden  Gloves 
tournament  to  honor  Mr.  Hughes’ 
memory. 

*  *  If 

Ellsworth  G.  Heiberger,  an 
employe  since  1922,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  personnel  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Sandusky 

(Ohio)  Register  -  Star  -  News  and 
he  will  continue  his  duties  as 

manager  of  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  EXepartment. 

*  *  * 

Leon  A.  Thorpe,  advertising 
manager,  has  been  advanced  to 
the  new  position  of  advertising 
director  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald.  A  director  and 
secretary  of  the  Herald  Co.,  he 
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will  handle  national  advertising. 
William  F.  Dalton  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  local  advertising  manager. 

A.  P.  (Al)  Jennings  has 
been  promoted  from  advertising 
director  to  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Austin  (Texas)  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Statesman. 

Ifi  Hfi  is 

Joseph  W.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  is  working  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Cape  May 
(N.  J.)  County  Gazette. 

0*0 

C.  W.  Neagle,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Charlotte  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Representatives’  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Thomas  L.  Adams,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  has  been  named  a 
director  of  both  the  Lexington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Second  National  Bank. 

0*0 

Albred  B.  Clem  has  rejoined 
the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  after  a  two-year  hitch  in 
the  Navy. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Miss  Audrey  Whiting  has 
been  appointed  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Daily  Mirror’s 

New  York  bu-  _ 

re  a  u  .  Miss 
Whiting,  who 
recently  complet¬ 
ed  a  five  -  month 
roving  assign- 
ment  of  the 
United  States  for 
the  paper,  has 
been  in  charge 
of  the  Mirror’s 
Paris  bureau  for 
the  past  two  Whiting 
years.  John 

Walters  has  been  appointed  the 
Mirror’s  first  permanent  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  B.  Griffin,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  -  Journal  police 
reporter,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Syracuse  Press  Club. 

0  0  0 

C.  E.  McAbee  of  the  Corinth 
(Mi.ss.)  Corinthian,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Times,  succeeding  Rod 
Sparrow,  resigned.  Replacing 
Mr.  McAbee  at  Corinth  as  edi¬ 
tor,  was  Jack  Waldon  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

*  4c  * 

-  Bill  Lewis  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  has  joined 
the  United  Press  bureau  staff  in 
New  Orleans. 

*  *  * 

Don  D.  Brown,  who  has  served 
as  editor  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Sun,  has  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (Calif.) 
Press-Journal,  succeeding  Claudia 


Roberts  Shell,  who  joined  the 
advertising  department  and  who 
will  write  a  daily  column.  Paul 
Wallace  is  a  new  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  staff. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  Ryan,  Associated 
Press  foreign  news  writer,  is  go¬ 
ing  on  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Near  East. 

*  ♦  * 

Presson  R.  (Dick)  Gale  has 
resigned  as  city  hall  and  police 
reporter  for  the  Glens  Falls  (N. 
Y.)  Po.st  Star,  for  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 

0*0 

Paul  Klimowicz,  81,  veteran 
editor  of  two  Polish  language 
weekly  newspapers  published  at 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adam  Bar- 
Tosz,  associate  editor  since  1937. 
The  papers  are  Rolnik,  with  state 
circulation,  and  Gwiazda  Polarna, 
with  national  circulation. 

0  0  0 

Thomas  E.  (Tuck)  Moore  has 
resigned  as  church  editor  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil 
to  return  to  the  University  of 
Omaha  to  work  for  his  Master’s 
degree.  Dwayne  Brown,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier,  and  now  a  night  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Nonpareil,  is  filling 
the  place  temporarily. 

0  0  0 

Albert  M.  Skea,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
won  the  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial 
Award  offered  annually  by  Trans- 
World  Airlines  for  distinguished 
journalism. 

V  B  * 

Rev.  D.  D.  Tullis,  columnist 
on  religion  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  Florida  Times-Union,  depart¬ 
ed  Jan.  17  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
port  Lines  ship  Constitution  for 
Italy. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  A.  Clark,  co-author  of 
“Spindletop,”  the  story  of  the 
Beaumont  oil  field,  has  become 


business  editor  of  the  Houston 

(Tex.)  Post.  For  a  time  he  was 
a  public  relations  agent  for  oil¬ 
man  Glenn  McCarthy. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Bonsted,  formerly 
in  weekly  journalism  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  has  been  named 
to  head  the  New  York  City  news 
bureau  of  the  American  Forest 

Products  Industries. 

o  o  o 

Marvin  Dornbush,  formerly 
with  the  Sonoma  (Calif.)  Index- 
Tribune,  is  newly-named  manager 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat’s  bureau  at  Ukiah.  He 
is  a  San  Jose  State  journalism 
graduate. 

0*0 

Mary  Ellen  Leary  (Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Sherry)  has  returned  to 
the  San  Francisco  News  after  six 
month.s’  maternity  kave  marked 
by  the  arrival  of  a  daughter,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ellen.  Mrs.  Sherry  has 
foresaken  state  capitol  coverage 
in  favor  of  local  activities.  Ver¬ 
non  O’Reilly  is  now  News  polit¬ 
ical  editor. 

0  0* 

Stanley  Slome,  former  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  East  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Guide,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Journal  as  night  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

*  o  o 

William  B.  Styles,  newest 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post  editorial  staff,  was  on  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium. 

0  0  0 

Willard  A.  Wilson,  former 
state  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  labor  reporter 
for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daiff 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  e4- 
tor  of  the  Labor  Leader,  official 
AFL  publication. 

0  0  0 

H.  Lee  Banks,  Jr.,  assistant 
city  editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
night  city  editor  of  the  Savanim 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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A 

quarter-inch 
of  toast 


The  name  of  the  man  who 
Grst  charred  the  inside  of  a 
whiskey  barrel  is  lost  in  his¬ 
tory.  But  as  it  turned  out, 
he  gave  us  the  priceless  key 
to  aging  fine  whiskey. 

You  see,  in  charring  a  bar¬ 
rel,  a  thin  layer  of  reddish- 
brown  wood  is  formed  un¬ 
derneath  the  char  —  not 
burned,  just  toasted.  The 
aging  action  centers  here.  It 
is  this  quarter-inch  of  toast 
that  is  essential  in  giving  the 
whiskey  its  gleaming  amber 
color,  heady  bouquet  and 
mellow  smoothness. 

Schenley  trains  men  for 
years  to  do  the  vital  char¬ 
ring  job.  Using  split-second 
timing,  they  char  the  wood 
to  the  exact  depth  required 
— within  a  tiny  fraction  of 
an  inch.  The  char  is  always 
uniform  throughout  the 
barrel,  as  it  must  be  ,to  age 
the  whiskey  right. 

But  even  their  skilled 
work  is  rigidly  inspected. 
That’s  part  of  the  network 
of  quality  controls  which 
guards  the  goodness  of 
Sehenley  whiskies — from  the 
time  the  grain  is  grown  till 
—years  later— the  whiskey  is 
in  your  glass.  It’s  Sehenley ’s 
way  of  making  certain  that 
you  get  the  utmost  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  every  drop  of  every 
drink.  Sehenley  Distillers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ©1953 


SCHENLEY 


Nature’s 

unhurried  goodness 


Schenley’s 
unmatched  skill 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 
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Booth  Papers 
Promote  3  in 
Executive  Posts 


Utley 


Koch 


McDonald 


Detroit  —  John  A.  McDonald, 
manager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  for  the  past  five  years, 

has  been  elected  _ 

vicepresident  and 
general  manager 
of  Booth  News¬ 
papers. 

Ralph  H.  Bas- 
tien  is  president 
of  the  company, 
which  publishes 
the  Flint  Journal, 

Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Saginaw 
News,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Gazette, 

Muskegon  Chronicle,  Jackson  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot,  Bay  City  Times  and 
Ann  Arbor  News. 

Harold  M.  Utley,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal  for  six 
years,  has  succeeded  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  at  Flint,  with  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  business  management  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  McDonald  joined  Booth 
Newspapers  30  years  ago  as  a 
circulation  solicitor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  News.  He  was  successively 
circulation  manager,  classified 
manager,  and  display  advertising 
salesman.  In  1924  he  went  to  the 
Saginaw  News  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  later  became  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  News  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  going  to  Flint 
as  manageT  on  Aug.  1,  1947. 

Carl  J.  Koch,  a  Journal  em¬ 
ploye  for  1.5  years,  was  promoted 
to  advertising  manager  on  his 
35th  birthday. 

The  top  level  changes  carried 
out  a  series  of  promotions  begun 
when  Warren  S.  Booth  resigned 
as  president  of  Booth  Newspapers 
to  head  the  Detroit  News, 
m 

4  More  Get  Watches 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Four  em¬ 
ployes  who  came  to  work  for  the 
Birmingham  News  in  1920  have 
received  watches  from  the  man¬ 
agement  in  appreciation  of  their 
continuous  service.  They  are  Lily 
May  Caldwell,  amusement  editor; 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Bains,  correspondent; 
Harry  Dilson,  foreman  of  the 
stereotype  department,  and  John 
Love,  assistant  foreman  of  the 
pressroom.  The  presentations  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hansen, 
chairman  of  the  board. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Stuart  Gorrell,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
and  once  with  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  promoted 
to  a  second  vicepresident  on  the 
public  relations  and  advertising 
staff  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

George  Joel  Fine,  formerly 
advertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  promotion 
manager  of  Today’s  Family. 

♦  *  + 

Ben  Kartman,  who  formerly 
was  makeup  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  17  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  at  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 


J.  A.  Bradnick,  editor  of  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Evening  Star  from 
1935  to  1941,  and  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  staffer  in  World  War  II, 
has  been  named  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising  of  the 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

*  *  * 

Russell  M.  Hart,  once  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Southern 
public  relations  department  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*  If 

Frank  A.  Pemberton,  former¬ 
ly  education  editor  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal,  on  Feb.  1 
will  become  director  of  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  News  Service, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

*  *  * 

D.  W.  Dunham,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis)  Daily 
Northwestern,  has  retired  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Equitable  Reserve 
Guide,  Neenah,  Wis. 

*  «  * 

William  T.  Souney  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  court  reporter  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  director  for  the 
Connecticut  Republican  State 
Central  Committee. 

*  tt!  * 

William  L.  Madigan,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  political  writer  and 
State  House  reporter  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  has  left  the  news  service  after 
15  years  to  become  a  farmer. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Bayley,  formerly  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  Phoenix 

Gazette,  has  become  vicepresident 
and  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  American  Farmers  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Phoenix. 

"  *  *  * 

Phil  Aherne,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Topeka. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  Willums,  who  former¬ 
ly  worked  for  newspapers  in 
(Dklahoma,  Colorado  and  Kansas. 


has  become  district  information 
officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

*  *  * 

Esther  Hall,  formerly  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  food  editor, 
is  joining  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company’s  San  Francisco  office  as 
publicity  director  on  Feb.  15. 
Miss  Hall  succeeds  Anne  Dhiec- 
TOR,  resigned  to  enter  free-lance 
work  on  the  Coast. 

*  * 

Richard  W.  Balentine  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air¬ 
craft  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
join  the  Washington,  D.  C.  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  Aviation  Week  Maga¬ 
zine.  Prior  to  joining  P&W,  he 
was  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  A.  Griswold,  former 
feature  writer,  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  will  open  an 
editorial  office  for  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly  in  Chicago  this 

month. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Ware,  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Life,  Time  and 
Newsweek  magazines,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  The 
Fisherman,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Scott  H.  Verner,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News  Journal,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  John  Falk- 
ner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Bernard,  once  with 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
recently  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  Victor  Division  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  whose  public  relations  staff 
he  serves. 

*  *  « 

Harold  Brown,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  old  New  York 
Sun,  has  joined  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  DuPont  Corpor¬ 
ation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  Neiman,  at  one  time  on 
the  state  desk  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  Atty.  S. 
Victor  Feingold,  in  Hartford. 

*  *  « 

Will  Candler,  former  Lafay¬ 
ette,  La.,  newsman,  has  become 
secretary  to  Rep.  E.  E.  Willis  in 
Washington. 

4t  * 

Dalton  Haslett,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  resigned  to 
operate  a  shop  which  he  recently- 
purchased. 

*  *  « 

Raymond  K.  Pope,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  for  the  last  year,  resigned 
to  become  salesman  for  Valley 
Tag  &  Label  Co.,  Modesto,  Calif. 


Keene  Honored 
By  His  Staff 
On  Retirement 


ri 


I 


Keene 


Elkhart,  Ind. — ^Tom  H.  Keene 
was  honored  here  last  week  upon 
his  retirement  after  31  years  as 
editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Elkhart 
Truth.  He  had 
been  with  the 
paper  41  years. 

Mr.  Keene  re- 
tired  from  active 
management 
of  the  paper  last 
June  1,  but  had 
remained  as  ad- 
viser  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  until  Jan.  1.  His  successor, 
John  F.  Dille,  Jr.,  has  assumed 
the  position  of  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation. 

A  dinner  in  Mr.  Keene’s  honor 
was  attended  by  140  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  Truth  staff. 
Mr.  Keene  was  named  editor  and 
president  emeritus  of  the  Truth 
Publishing  Co.  The  staff  gave 
him  a  bronze  plaque  inscribed: 
“To  a  Newspaperman  From  His 
Newspaper,  Tom  H.  Keene,  1911- 
1952.’’ 

Mr.  Keene  will  continue  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  will  be 
available  to  the  paper  in  a  con¬ 
sulting  capacity.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keene  plan  to  vacation  in  Hawaii 
this  Winter. 

Mr.  Keene  was  an  active  force 
in  the  community  as  editor  of  the 
Truth.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  later  received  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  award  for 
distinguished  service  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

■ 

Upgren  at  Dartmouth 

Dr.  Arthur  Upgren,  economics 
consultant  to  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  and  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  has  been  named  dean  of  the 
Amos  Tuck  school  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege.  He  served  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  editorial  page  for 
six  years. 

■ 

3  Retire  in  Buffalo 

Buffalo  —  About  60  Courier- 
Express  editorial  staffers  bade 
farewell  and  presented  luggage 
sets  to  three  retiring  co-workers 
Dec.  27:  Raymond  J.  McCarthy, 
assistant  telegraph  editor;  Ralph 
E.  Turner,  Western  New  York 
editor,  and  Alson  L.  Brainard. 
feature  editor. 

■ 

Tri-Weekly  Now 

SiMCOE,  Ont. — ^The  Simcoe  Re¬ 
former  commenced  tri  -  weekly 
publication  on  Monday,  Ian.  12< 
after  having  been  a  semi-weekly 
since  1934. 
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"The  railroads  are  a  great  machine  which  combines  a  vast  variety  of  apparatus, 
devices  and  processes  to  turn  manpower  and  fuel  into  ton-miles  of  freight 
service  and  passenger-miles  of  travel."  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  new  devel¬ 
opments  are  combined  with  tested  fundamentals  on  the  225,000-mile  "proving 
ground"  of  American  railroads,  and  some  of  the  advances  in  actual  results, ' 
are  outlined  in  this  article  by  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole  picture. 


THE  ADVANCING  RAILS 


Nineteen  twenty-one  is  a  benchmark 
year  in  American  transportation.  It 
was  the  first  full  year  after  Congress 
and  the  country  turned  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  of  railroads  of  the 
World  War  I  period  and  returned  the 
railroads  to  private  management.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  tremendous 
and  dramatic  changes  in  transportation, 
not  the  least  of  which  have  come  about 
in  railroading  itself. 

Back  in  1921  government  expendi¬ 
tures  on  building  inland  waterways 
were  just  in  their  beginning.  Since 
then,  the  government  has  spent  on  such 
projects  three  times  as  much  as  had 
been  spent  in  all  the  preceding  century, 
with  resulting  changes  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  picture. 

Back  in  1921  the  pneumatic  truck 
tire  was  just  coming  into  use  and  the 
business  of  intercity  commercial  trans¬ 
portation  by  motor  vehicle  was  in  its 
infancy.  Since  then,  the  total  number 
of  motor  vehicles  has  been  multiplied 
five  times  and  the  proportion  of  trucks 
to  total  motor  vehicles  has  gone  up  half 
again  as  much  as  it  was  then.  The  re¬ 
sulting  changes  in  the  pattern  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  visible  on  every  street 
and  highway. 


By  WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
President,  Association  of  American  Railroads 

Back  in  1921  commercial  flying  of 
air  mail  had  just  been  inaugurated  and 
general  commercial  transportation  by 
air  was  still  to  be  born.  In  the  years 
since  then,  planes  have  multiplied  in 
number  and  grown  in  size,  cities  have 
built  more  and  larger  airports  to  ac¬ 
commodate  more  and  larger  planes,  the 
Federal  Government  has  assisted  in  air¬ 
port  building  and  has  provided  and 
operates  special  airways  with  naviga¬ 
tion  and  control  features.  A  new 
industry  of  commercial  air  transporta¬ 
tion  has  been  created. 

Transportation  of  crude  petroleum 
by  pipeline  was  well  established  before 
1921  but  since  then  the  network  of 
lines  has  been  greatly  extended  and 
whole  new  networks  of  lines  have 
come  into  being  to  carry  refined  petro¬ 
leum  products  and  natural  gas  in  vast 
volume  and  over  long  distances. 

The  Growth  of  the  Service 

Beneath  the  earth,  then,  as  well  as  on 
the  earth,  on  the  water  and  in  the  air, 
the  past  thirty  years  have  seen  changes 
in  transportation  plant  and  methods  so 
profound  and  so  dramatic  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  they  have  overshad¬ 
owed  rhe  parallel  advances  made  in 
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the  older  method  of  transport  by  rail. 
To  some,  they  may  have  seemed  to 
forecast  even  the  ultimate  eclipse  of 
the  rails. 

But  with  all  the  changes,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  not  only  stayed  in  business 
but  have  gone  ahead  to  render  more 
service  and  better  service  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  industry  and  to  the  defense  of 
the  nation.  In  1921  the  railroads  per¬ 
formed  freight  service  equivalent  to 
moving  2,900  tons  of  freight  one  mile 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  peak  prewar 
year  of  1929,  that  amount  of  railroad 
service  had  grown  to  3,700  ton-miles 
per  capita.  But  in  1951,  the  railroads 
moved  4,200  ton-miles  per  capita  and, 
during  the  peak  years  of  the  second 
World  War,  they  had  been  called  upon 
to  move  more  than  5,500  ton-miles 
per  year  for  each  one  of  us  in  the 
country. 

The  people  of  this  country  continue 
to  need  railroads,  and  to  need  them 
more  and  more — especially  in  time  of 
war,  rearmament  and  national  emer¬ 
gency.  Tlien  what  have  the  railroads 
done  to  keep  abreast  of  these  needs? 

The  measure  of  what  railroads  have 
done  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  mere 
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catalogue  of  new  devices  adopted  and 
new  methods  put  into  effect.  I  could 
list  here  more  new  and  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  plant  and  methods  than  space 
permits  or  a  reader’s  patience  would 
tolerate.  But  the  railroad  is  not  a  mere 
aggregation  of  devices  and  apparatus. 
The  railroad,  rightly  viewed,  is  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are 
a  great  machine,  which  combines  a  vast 
variety  of  apparatus,  devices  and  proc¬ 
esses  to  turn  manpower  and  fuel  into 
ton-miles  of  freight  service  and  pas¬ 
senger-miles  of  travel.  The  real  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  advance  of  the  railroads  is  to 
be  found,  therefore,  in  the  way  in 
which  new  developments  and  tested 
fundamentals  are  combined  to  produce 
transportation  service  w’ith  maximum 
economy  and  minimum  expenditure  of 
manpower,  fuel  and  materials. 

So,  as  a  measure  of  the  real  advance 
of  the  railroads  in  the  past  three  dec¬ 
ades,  let’s  take  a  look  at  how  these 
elements  were  combined  and  used  in 
1921  and,  thirty  years  later,  in  1951. 

Holding  Down  the  Cost 

'The  working  time  of  employees  for 
which  railroads  paid  $1.00  in  1921  cost 
them  $2.81  in  1951.  For  fuel,  mate¬ 
rials  and  supplies  which  cost  $1.00  in 
1921,  the  railroads  paid  in  1951  an 
average  of  $2.20.  Taxes  which  took  5 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  in 
1921,  took  IIV2  cents  in  1951.  Wages, 
fuel,  supplies  and  taxes  make  up  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  railroads,  and  every  one  of  these 
items  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1921.  Yet  the  ton-miles  of  freight 
service  for  which  shippers  paid  in  1921 
an  average  of  $1.00  cost  them  in  1951 
only  $1.05,  while  the  passenger-miles 
for  which  you  paid  $1.00  in  1921  ac¬ 
tually  cost  you  only  81  cents  in  1951. 

Of  course  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  move  1951  traffic  with  the 
railroad  plant  of  1921,  but  if  it  could 
have  been  done,  the  cost  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  doing  the  work  with  that 
plant,  but  with  wages,  prices  and  taxes 


at  present  levels,  would  have  been 
nearly  three  times  what  it  cost  to  do 
the  job  with  the  improved  plant  of  to¬ 
day.  Necessarily,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares 
w’ould  have  had  to  be  very  much  higher 
than  they  are  now. 

Efficiency:  1951  or  1921 

The  story  back  of  this  tremendous 
advance  in  efficiency  and  economy  is 
one  of  research  and  invention,  of  in¬ 
vestment  in  improved  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  of  application  of  the  new  and 
better  methods  of  operation  which  im¬ 
proved  plant  and  equipment  made 
possible. 

Note  that  I  do  not  say  enlarged  plant 
for  in  miles  of  track  and  in  number  of 
locomotives  and  cars  the  plant  of  1921 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  present  day. 
But  in  capacity  and  efficiency  the  1951 
railroad  is  so  greatly  different  from  that 
of  thirty  years  ago  as  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  we  have  railroads  which 
in  essentials  are  new. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  back  to  the 
railroads  of  1921  for  a  moment.  'There 
were  2,600,000  freight  cars  on  the  rails 
in  that  year.  The  output  of  freight 
service  was  310  billion  ton-miles.  Of 
course  1921  w’as  a  year  of  business 
recession  but  even  at  the  peak  of  the 
boom  of  the  1920’s,  when  the  railroad 
plant  was  working  at  capacity,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  number  of  freight  cars  turned  out 
only  450  billion  ton-miles.  Last  year, 
with  half  a  million  fewer  cars  than 
were  in  use  in  the  1920’s,  the  rail¬ 
roads  produced  647  billion  ton-miles 
of  transportation — getting  80  per  cent 
more  service  out  of  the  average  freight 
car  than  in  the  prewar  peak  of  1929. 

Back  in  1921  the  railroads  had 
65,000  locomotives,  of  which  all  but 
364  were  steam  power.  'The  diesel 
locomotive  was  yet  to  be  thought  of. 
Since  1921  we  first  saw  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  high-horsepower, 
high-speed,  high-efficiency  steam  loco- 
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motive  and  then  the  introduction  and 
rapid  adoption  of  the  diesel  electric 
locomotive.  So  rapid  has  been  this 
adoption  that  today  65  per  cent  of  all 
freight  service,  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  all  passenger  service  and  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  all  yard  service  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  diesel  electric  locomotives. 
And  97  per  cent  of  the  diesel  electric 
locomotives  which  are  performing  this 
service  have  been  bought  since  1940. 
More  than  82  per  cent  *  have  been 
bought  since  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
and  more  than  38  per  cent  just  in  the 
two  years,  1950  and  195 1. 

Right  now  we  are  seeing  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  what  may  be  a  still  further 
development  in  the  use  of  turbine  loco¬ 
motives  of  at  least  three  different  types 
— steam  turbines,  oil-burning  gas  tur¬ 
bines  and  coal-burning  gas  turbines.  In 
no  field  of  transportation  is  there 
greater  or  more  rapid  change  than  in 
the  motive  power  of  American  rail¬ 
roads. 

And  who  can  say  that  we  may  not 
have  atomic  powered  locomotives  some 
day?  'They  are  not  yet  in  sight,  but 
for  four  years  now  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  has  had  a  compe¬ 
tent  mechanical  engineer  duly  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
One  of  his  assignments  is  to  observe, 
insofar  as  security  regulations  permit 
observation,  the  workings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  staff  to  the  end  that  whenever 
atomic  power  becomes  practically 
usable  for  locomotion,  the  railroads  will 
be  ready  to  apply  it. 

As  was  said  before,  there  were  no 
diesel  electric  locomotives  on  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  in  1921.  Neither  were 
there  any  air-conditioned  passenger 
cars,  nor  streamlined  trains.  Today  vir¬ 
tually  every  passenger  car  in  regular 
through  service  is  air-conditioned  and 
streamlined  trains  have  become  so 
prevalent  that  on  main  lines  of  princi¬ 
pal  passenger-carrying  railroads  they 
are  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception. 
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Electronic  Railroading 

In  1921  there  were  only  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  beginnings  of  automatic 
train  control,  and  the  marvel  of  cen¬ 
tralized  traffic  control  was  still  in  the 
future.  Now,  on  hundreds  of  stretches 
of  railroads,  switches  are  thrown  and 
signals  are  set  over  distrias  of  as  much 
as  200  or  300  miles  by  one  man  seated 
before  an  illuminated  map  on  which 
moving  trains  automatically  show  their 
position.  In  1921  there  were  no  coded 
track  circuits  which  now  transmit  in¬ 
formation  in  such  detail  and  complete¬ 
ness  that  it  might  be  said  the  signals 
do  everything  but  talk.  And  even 
talking  has  been  added  in  the  postwar 
years  as  the  equipment  has  become 
available,  through  the  use  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  moving  trains  and  fixed 
stations,  now  widely  adopted  on  at  least 
fifty  railroads. 

In  1921  there  were  no  push-button 
yards  where  electronics  and  compressed 
air,  cooperating  with  gravity,  enable 
one  hump  switch  engine  and  a  few 
men  to  do  the  work  which  in  fiat 
switching  yards  would  have  required 
the  services  of  a  fieet  of  engines  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  men. 

The  recorded  and  measured  advance 
in  actual  results  made  possible  by  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  changes  on  the 
railroads  will  stand  comparison  with 
those  of  any  segment  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  not  the  record  of  an 
industry  which  is  static  or  asleep— or 
even  the  record  of  an  industry  which 
has  just  been  awakened.  They  are  the 
product  of  unremitting  research,  in¬ 
vention,  ingenuity  and  investment. 
They  are  the  achievement  of  an  indus¬ 
try  alert  to  present  opponunities  and 
alive  to  future  possibilities. 

The  Basic  Principles 

Fundamental  feanires  of  this  rail¬ 
road  industry  were  arrived  at  long  aga 
There  is  the  track,  a  surface  unique 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  which  makes 
it  possible  for  units  of  locomotive 
power  to  pull  whole  trains  of  cars. 


There  is  the  principle  of  the  train 
made  up  of  separately  and  individually 
loaded  cars  combined  into  a  mass  unit 
for  movement.  There  is  the  principle 
of  standardization  and  interchangeabil¬ 
ity  which  permits  the  cars  of  any  rail¬ 
road  to  be  operated  in  the  trains  and 
on  the  tracks  of  any  other — and  by  so 
doing  makes  possible  the  truly  conti¬ 
nental  character  of  American  com¬ 
merce. 

These  fundamentals  which  have 
shaped  the  growth  and  development  of 
rails  remain  unchanged.  Vast  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  fundamentals  are  applied  to  the 
job  of  transportation.  One  reason  why 
they  have  so  largely  escaped  general 
notice  is  that  changes  in  railroading 
are  necessarily  in  the  line  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  development  rather  than  revo¬ 
lutionary  departure. 

Take,  for  example,  the  steel  rail 
which  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
commerce.  To  the  naked  eye  the  only 
change  observable  in,  the  past  thirty 
years  has  been  an  increase  of  about  20 
per  cent  in  average  weight.  But  this  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  change.  As  a  result  of  protracted 
research  carried  on  jointly  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  steel  companies,  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  metallurgy,  manufaaure  and 
design  have  been  such  that  rail  laid 
today  is  only  one-fourth  as  much  sub- 
jea  to  breakage  as  the  rail  of  thirty 
years  ago  and  will  give  50  per  cent 
more  service  life.  The  number  of  rail 
joints  has  been  reduced  since  1921  by 
lengthening  the  rail  from  33  to  39  feet, 
a  length  which  is  soon  to  be  doubled 
when  the  rolling  of  78  foot  rail  begins. 
In  many  instances,  rails  are  welded  to¬ 
gether  end  to  end  in  long  stretches  of 
continuous  or  jointless  rail 

What  is  true  of  rail  is  true  in  greater 
or  less  degree  of  every  other  element 
in  the  struaure  of  the  tracks.  The 
average  life  of  crossties  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  for  example,  and  the 
search  for  improved  protection  against 
decay  and  mechanical  wear  continues 
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with  some  thirty  different  kinds  of  ties 
and  methods  of  treatment  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  service  tests. 

The  Biggest  Proving  Ground 

One  of  the  curious  misconceptions 
about  railroads  is  the  belief  that  the 
industry  has  no  proving  ground  to  try 
out  new  ways  of  doing  things.  The 
railroads  have  the  biggest  proving 
ground  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one 
big  enough  for  their  purposes,  in  their 
225,000  miles  of  line.  Sections  of  this 
trackage  do  not  have  to  be  set  aside  as 
"railroad  proving  grounds"  because 
any  and  all  of  it  is  available  to  try  out 
under  test  conditions  new  ways  of 
construction,  new  types  of  equipment, 
new  methods  of  operation,  or  any  new 
idea  or  combination  of  ideas  which 
offers  enough  promise  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  to  warrant  testing  in  service. 

At  any  given  time  many  miles  of 
railroad  are  so  used  under  test  condi¬ 
tions  as  carefully  controlled  as  if  the 
track  were  permanently  set  aside  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  these  purposes. 
These  tests  may  be  short  stretches  of 
some  particular  track  material  or 
method  of  construaion.  Or  they  may 
be  stretches  of  a  hundred  miles  of  line 
on  which  the  performance  of  new  types 
of  freight  car  trucks,  to  take  only  one 
example,  is  tried  out  under  operating 
conditions  in  test  trains  containing  in¬ 
strument  cars  which  are  really  rolling 
laboratories. 

Perhaps  as  good  an  example  as  any 
of  how  these  things  are  tried  out  on  the 
railroads  is  the  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  of  better  freight 
car  air  brakes.  The  first  testing  was 
done  with  sets  of  air  brakes  of  new 
types  arranged  on  test  racks  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  at  Purdue  University  to  simu¬ 
late  the  workings  on  a  train  of  100 
cars.  The  type  of  brake  which  per¬ 
formed  best  on  the  test  rack  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  special  train  in  which  the 
number  of  cars  had  been  increased  to 
150.  This  train,  which  contained  a 
number  of  instrument  cars  to  record 
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performance,  was  operated  on  moun¬ 
tain  railroads  in  Oregon  and  California. 
After  this  test,  the  brakes  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  laboratory  to  work  out 
defects  w'hich  had  developed  in  the 
field.  Then  they  were  re-installed  in  a 
150  car  train  and  once  more  subjected 
to  road  tests,  this  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  new  air  brake  was  declared 
ready  for  general  use.  The  cost  to  the 
railroads  and  the  air  brake  companies 
for  the  entire  test  was  in  the  neighbor- 
h(X)d  of  ten  million  dollars — and  now 
the  w'hole  process  is  being  repeated  in 
laboratory  and  train  tests  of  still  an¬ 
other  brake — this  latest  one  designed 
to  handle  trains  more  smoothly  by 
varying  the  braking  pressure  according 
to  the  loaded  or  light  weight  of  the 
cars. 

This  combination  of  laboratory  re¬ 
search  and  field  testing  on  the  proving 
ground  of  our  railroad  tracks  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  further  advancement  of  the 
industry.  Much,  though  not  all,  of  the 
laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  Central 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  located  on  the 
campus  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Chicago.  No  sooner  was  this 
large  laboratory  opened  in  1950  than 
the  rapidly  growing  research  program 
of  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  began  to  outgrow  it,  and  today 
we  are  going  ahead  with  an  additional 
building  for  enlarged  mechanical  re¬ 
search.  A  major  project  in  this  field, 
being  pursued  not  only  at  the  AAR 
laboratory  but  also  by  the  Armour  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
looks  toward  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
sign,  metallurgy,  lubrication  and  per¬ 
formance  of  axle  bearings  of  freight 
cars  in  our  constant  war  on  that  enemy 
of  railroad  performance,  the  hot  box. 

Important  as  are  axle  bearings,  they 
are,  however,  but  one  detail  of  freight 
cars — and  freight  cars  are  but  one  part 
of  the  whole  great  machine"  of  the 
railroads.  To  measure  the  advancement 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  at  operations  as  a  whole. 


There  is  no  one  measurement  which 
reflects  the  results  of  all  the  changes 
and  advances  but  the  one  which  comes 
nearest  to  doing  so  is  the  hourly  trans¬ 
portation  output  of  the  average  freight 
train — a  figure  which  reflects  nor  only 
train  loads  but  train  speeds.  So  great 
has  been  the  increase  in  both  these 
factors  that  the  average  freight  train  of 
1951  turned  out  almost  three  times  as 
many  ton-miles  of  transportation  serv¬ 
ice  per  hour  as  the  average  train  of 
1921;  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  train 
of  1931;  and  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  train  of  1941. 

The  Needs  of  Tomorrow 

Who,  thirty  years  ago,  could  have 
foreseen  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  railroading?  And  who  today 
can  say  what  the  advance  will  be  in 
the  decades  ahead? 

Certain  it  is  that  never  has  there 
been  greater  zeal  and  activity  in  push¬ 
ing  out  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  than 
there  is  today.  And  certain  it  is  that 
much  of  the  new  knowledge  to  be 
gained  can  be,  and  will  be,  applied  to 
railroads  and  railroading.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  gains  to  be  achieved  will 
benefit  not  merely  railroads  but  all  of 
us  in  an  America  whose  production, 
whose  very  life,  depends  on  steel  rails. 

Just  as  the  transportation  needs  of 
1951  could  not  have  been  met  by  the 
railroad  plant  of  1921,  so  the  needs  of 
1981,  or  for  that  matter  the  needs  of 
1961,  cannot  be  met  to  the  full  with 
the  plant,  equipment  and  methods  of 
1951.  To  meet  ever-growing  needs 
with  ever-better  service,  rendered  at 
decreasing  costs,  there  must  be  unre¬ 
mitting  research  and  invention.  But 
the  most  devoted  and  ingenious  re¬ 
search  is  not  enough  by  itself,  unless 
somewhere  there  is  someone  willing  to 
invest  the  money  it  takes  to  put  the 
results  of  research  to  work.  And  that 
willingness  to  invest — so  essential  to 
the  life  of  any  business  in  a  free-enter¬ 
prise  economy — depends  upon  earn¬ 
ings,  or  the  prospect  of  earnings. 


Railroad  earnings  have  not  been 
sufficient  in  these  postwar  years  to  war¬ 
rant  investment  on  the  scale  which  is 
required.  And  yet  during  those  same 
years  the  railroads  have  invested  an 
average  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  better  tracks  and  terminals, 
better  shops  and  signals,  better  cars 
and  engines,  better  everything. 

Tliis  tremendous  program  of  im¬ 
provement  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  an  act  of  faith — faith  that 
the  public  and  the  government  will 
come  to  recognize  the  railroads  for  the 
highly  competitive  industry  they  are 
rather  than  the  monopoly  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  once  to  have  been;  faith  that 
railroad  management  will  be  granted 
greater  latitude  to  adjust  rates,  fares 
and  services  to  changing  and  flexible 
conditions;  faith  that  railroads  will  be 
recognized  and  treated  as  a  business, 
created  by  private  investment,  subject 
to  the  same  economic  necessities  as 
any  other  business,  and  entitled  to  the 
same  chance  to  operate  on  a  business 
basis,  without  the  added  pressures  of 
unnecessarily  rigid  restrictions  or  of 
government-aided  competition. 

We  have  it  on  Scriptural  authority 
that  faith  will  move  mountains — but  1 
suppose  this  to  mean  that  the  actual 
moving  job  has  to  be  done  with  the 
tools  which  someone  has  the  faith  to 
provide.  The  people  who  have  invested 
in  railroads  have  provided  for  America 
a  great  machine  for  moving  mountains 
of  goods  and  products — a  machine 
which  in  World  War  II  moved  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  all  war  freight,  and 
which  today,  and  on  any  other  average 
day,  moved  more  than  ten  ton-miles 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  On  faith,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  has  been  done,  striking 
advances  have  been  made.  And  if  that 
faith  shall  prove  to  have  been  justified, 
jobs  bigger  than  we  have  yet  seen  will 
be  done,  and  advances  even  more 
striking  will  be  made  as  America 
moves  forward  to  her  great  destiny. 


(AdvtrHsemtnt) 
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f^aui  i^unuan  A  Successor  ? 

Will  Overhead  Truth 
Happy  20th  Birthday 

By  Bob  Lloyd 


Some  people  are  kinda  proud 
of  Willie,  shy  embarrassing  violet 
that  he  is. 

This  Mister  Myth,  flexing  his 
driving  muscles,  tilting  his  cap  and 
sagging  in  his  trousers,  is  going 
to  have  a  birthday  soon,  but  there 
won’t  be  tea  and  cakes.  He  will 
have  20  candles  on  his  record  this 
■Memorial  Day  of  1953,  and  his 
ink-veined,  dusty-goggled  ghost 
apparently  is  going  to  haunt  some 
citizens  for  many  moons  to  come. 

Who  is  this  guy?  This  one  with 
the  smiling,  pasty  countenance? 
You  mean  you  don’t  know  Will, 
here?  William  Overhead  won’t 
you  meet  .  .  . 

This  story  has  been  told  so 
darned  many  times,  but  the  weav¬ 
ers  of  the  yarn  do  not  mark  their 
words  with  a  pencil.  They  don’t 
realize  Willie  will  be  as  famous 
as  Paul  Bunyan  up  the  Northern 
way  and  may  succeed  him  in 
American  folklore. 

His  history  is  a  classic  among 
the  journalistic  profession  across 
the  nation — especially  the  news¬ 
men  who  were  pecking  the  type¬ 
writers  when  Dad  was  a  stripling. 

It  all  started  on  Memorial  Day 
in  1933,  a  snnny  day  in  Walsen- 
burg,  Colorado,  a  small  coal  min¬ 
ing  and  agricultural  town  in  the 
mid-southern  section  of  the  state. 

The  office  of  the  daily  tabloid 
Walsenburg  World  -  Independent 
was  bustling  to  get  to  press  early 
so  the  employes  may  enjoy  a 
part-holiday.  The  then  editor, 
whose  identity  must  remain  for¬ 
ever  undisclosed,  needed  the  name 
of  the  winner  of  the  famed  In¬ 
dianapolis  speedway  race  before 
the  afternoon  issue  forms  were 
closed. 

The  editor  forthwith  wired  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at 
the  track.  The  correspondent,  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  stickler  for  prompt 
replies  to  subscribers,  wired:  “Will 
Overhead  Winner  of  Race.’’ 

But  the  Walsenburg  man  wasn’t 
aware  of  the  correspondent’s 
phraseology,  and  he  sat  down  to 
his  Underwood  and  typed  his  lead, 
and  his  holiday  edition  went  out. 

Its  five-column  banner  read: 
“OVERHEAD  WINS  INDIAN¬ 
APOLIS  CLASSIC.” 

The  page-one  story  read:  “(AP) 
—Will  Overhead  won  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Memorial  Day  race  today. 
At  the  250-mile  post.  Babe  Stapp 
was  leading  the  string  of  roaring 
cars  but  gave  way  to  Overhead  on 
the  last  half  of  the  500-mile 
grind.” 

The  editor  didn’t  discover  his 
fluff  until  the  entire  edition  was 


Will  Overhead’s  biographer  is 
the  city-police  beat  reporter  on 
the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Walsen¬ 
burg  World-Independent,  not  at 
the  time  of  the  famous  bubu,  but 
in  the  late  40’s  when  he  prevailed 
upon  H.  Allen  Smith  to  make  a 
correction. 

delivered  and  mailed.  Then  the 
country  started  laughing. 

The  editor,  who  still  blushes  at 
the  name  “Will,”  long  since  has 
left  Walsenburg,  but  Billy’s  mem¬ 
ory  lingers  on.  And  out  of  fond¬ 
ness  for  him — not  derision — the 
people  of  Walsenburg  have  occa¬ 
sionally  risen  to  the  defense  of 
that  memorable  day  which  irre¬ 
vocably  is  his — and  theirs.  You 
can  bet  a  50-cent  dollar  to  a 
doughnut  that  residents  of  the 
Southern  Colorado  city  are  emi¬ 
nently  proud  one  of  newspaper- 
dom’s  classic  blunders  was  com¬ 
mitted  there. 

The  mistake  had  been  almost 
forgotten  several  years  ago  when 
H.  Allen  Smith,  who  makes 
money  writing  funny  things,  de¬ 
cided  to  put  the  incident  in  a 
book,  but  in  an  Indiana  setting. 

A  few  days  after  the  book  was 
published,  a  Walsenburg  newsman 
purchased  a  copy  since  it  fit  per¬ 
fectly  under  an  unbalanced  leg  of 
a  chair  at  the  World-Independent’s 
office.  And  somewhere  along  the 
line  he  read  the  book. 

He  came  across  Smith’s  slight¬ 
ing  of  Walsenburg’s  fame  and  de¬ 
manded  an  author’s  retraction. 

Admitting  his  error,  Mr.  Smith 
pointed  out  (with  his  fingers)  that 
citizens  of  the  Southern  Colorado 
metropolis  probably  never  did 
learn  the  true  result  of  the  1933 
race.  The  newsman  checked  the 
back  files  of  the  World-Independ¬ 
ent.  Smith  was  right:  the  news¬ 
paper  never  did  publish  the  name 
of  the  true  winner. 

Consequently  there  was  a  whole 
generation  of  Walsenburgers  which 
was  under  the  awful  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  Willie  Overhead,  a  hotsy- 
totsy  racer,  did  win  the  1933  clas¬ 
sic.  In  other  words,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  hear  an  agin’  citizen  of 
Walsenburg  say,  “’member  back 
in  the  year  that  Will  Overhead 
won  the  Indianapolis  race?  Wal, 
that  was  the  year  things  begun  to 
go  bad  for  me!” 

The  World-Independent  had  to 
abandon  its  apparent  frivolous  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  matter.  The 
editors  decided  to  wise  up  the 


people — they  were  entitled  to  the 
truth,  even  at  that  late  date. 
Which  explains  why  a  December, 
1949,  issue  of  the  World-Inde¬ 
pendent,  best  little  newspaper  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  a  slight¬ 
ly  historical  news  item  on  its  front 
page.  This  time  a  five-column 
headline  said: 

“LOU  MEYER  WINS  IN¬ 
DIANAPOLIS  CLASSIC.” 

Walsenburg  was  yours  for 
TRUTH. 

Happy  birthday.  Will. 

■ 

'52  Mechanical  Wage 

Chicago — ^The  average  wage  in¬ 
crease  in  1952  was  10.5c  an  hour 
and  $3.82  a  week  for  day  work, 
according  to  a  review  of  972  me¬ 
chanical  craft  settlements  report¬ 
ed  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  1,323 
settlements  of  1951  averaged  10c 
an  hour.  The  1952  average  week¬ 
ly  increase  was  as  follows: 

Typo  . $3.70 

Pressmen  .  3.75 

Stereotypers  . 4.02 

Engravers . 3.71 

Mailers  . 4.10 


“It  will  be  noted  that  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  lowest  paid  craft  (mail¬ 
ers)  got  the  highest  monetary  in¬ 
crease,  while  the  engravers,  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  scales  got  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  only  one  cent  per 
week  above  the  typographers  who 
had  the  lowest  average  increase," 
said  ANPA. 


Miami  Herald 
Installs  Radio 
Relay  System 

Miami,  Fla.  —  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  has  gone  on  the  air  with  a 
nine-car  radio  relay  system.  Seven 
of  the  cars  are  operated  by  pho¬ 
tographers,  one  by  a  night  police 
reporter  apd  the  other  by  General 
Manager  James  L.  Knight.  Each  is 
equipped  with  two-way  radio, 
connecting  them  with  photo  stu¬ 
dios  and  city  desk. 

Managing  Editor  George  Beebe 
said  it’s  the  “first  such  extensive 
radio  communications  system  to 
be  installed  by  any  newspaper  in 
the  South.”  He  observed  that  dur¬ 
ing  hurricanes  here  telephone  lines 
are  disrupted. 

The  network’s  antenna,  rising 
above  the  transmitting  tower  of 
Herald  Station  WQAM,  is  391 
feet  above  the  ground,  highest  in 
Dade  county  and  tall  enough  to 
give  the  system’s  60-watt  transmit¬ 
ter  an  effective  range  of  30  miles 
in  the  flat  country. 

Radio  conversations  between 
the  city  desk  and  photo  cars  have 
been  carried  on  at  ranges  up  to  50 
miles,  using  the  Motorola  equip¬ 
ment. 

Herald  photographers  and  desk- 
men  use  a  code  system  devised  by 
Chief  Photographer  Tony  Garnet. 
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RADIO-TV _ 

FCC  Welcomes 
McCarthy  Data 
On  Applicants 

Washington — Replying  to  the 
letter  received  last  week  from 
Senator  McCarthy  asking  if  he 
might  “bring  evidence  to  show” 
that  grant  of  a  license  to  Badger 
Television,  Inc.,  at  Madison,  Wis., 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  FCC  Chairman  Paul 
Walker  told  the  senator: 

“The  commission  .  .  .  welcomes 
any  evidence  you  may  have  con¬ 
cerning  the  above  applicant  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  it  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  grant  of  any 
application  before  it  would  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

“I  note  in  this  regard  that  in  a 
letter  of  Jan.  2  .  ,  .  you  were  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  the  procedure  (either 
informal  or  formal)  which  you 
may  follow  in  submitting  your 
material.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Badger  application  is 
presently  mutually  exclusive  with 
the  application  of  Radio  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Inc.,  which  also  requests  op¬ 
eration  of  Channel  3  in  Madison, 
and  that  the  processing  of  both 
these  applications  is  being  held  up 


in  accordance  with  an  announced 
policy.  .  .  . 

“You  understand,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  decision  as  to  which,  if 
either,  of  the  applications  should 
be  granted  must  be  made  upon 
the  record  compiled  during  (said) 
hearing.” 

Chairman  Walker  suggested 
that  Sen.  McCarthy  submit  what¬ 
ever  evidence  he  has  in  the  case 
“immediately,”  and  added  that 
“when  it  is  received,  it  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Badger  applica¬ 
tion  to  be  considered  when  that 
application  is  reached  for  proces¬ 
sing.” 

Badger  is  associated  with  the 
Madison  Capital  Times,  and  in 
Sen.  McCarthy’s  original  letter  of 
protest  he  named  Editor  William 
T.  Evjue  and  Cedric  Parker,  city 
editor,  personally  as  objectionable 
to  him  in  the  operation  of  a  TV 
station. 

On-the-Spot  Sponsor 

Automatic  coverage  of  any  and 
all  unscheduled  special  events  tele¬ 
casts  by  KTTV  (Los  Angeles 
Times)  has  been  assumed  for  52 
weeks  by  the  General  Petroleum 
Corporation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
KTTV  is  given  a  “roving  commis¬ 
sion”  to  develop  on-the-spot  re¬ 
porting  of  events  as  they  happen. 


General  Petroleum  gets  simple 
sponsor  identification. 

The  sponsorship  was  tentatively 
begun  last  year  and  apparently 
worked  well.  It  was  a  good  year 
for  such  things,  what  with  spec¬ 
tacular  floods,  a  couple  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  exciting  fires,  and  some 
storms  at  sea. 

Whom  the  Critics  Pick 

NBC-TVs  Saturday  night  pro¬ 
gram,  “Your  Show  of  Shows,”  was 
voted  the  Best  Television  Program 
of  1952  by  TV  editors  and  col¬ 
umnists  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  fourth  annual  poll  by 
Motion  Picture  Daily.  It  was  the 
third  consecutive  year  the  Caesar- 
(Toca  Program,  has  been  voted  the 
top  honor  in  the  poll. 

News  commentators  were  rated : 
1.  John  Cameron  Swayze;  2.  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow;  3.  E)ouglas  Ed¬ 
wards. 

On  the  radio  side.  Jack  Benny 
won  the  title  of  “Champion  of 
Champions”  hands  down.  Ed  Mur¬ 
row  rated  No.  1  on  news. 

Small  Town  Outlook 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation’s 
sales  chief,  H.  C.  Bonfig,  told  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston  this 
week  that  more  than  20  million 
Americans  will  have  virtually  no 
TV  service  unless  pay-as-you-see 
television  is  established  to  help 
finance  small  town  stations. 

On  this  score,  he  asserted: 

“The  income  from  Phonevision, 
added  to  the  income  from  spon¬ 
sored  programs  sold  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers,  could  finance  the  profit¬ 
able  operation  of  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
small  markets  that  must  otherwise 
depend  upon  the  vagaries  of 
fringe  area  reception,  or  do  with¬ 
out  entirely.” 

Before  the  FCC 

A  protest  against  “undue  de¬ 
lay”  by  the  Wichita  Beacon  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  its  TV  application  has  been 
unavailing  but  the  FCC  has  given 
written  assurance  that  it  will  be 
accorded  priority  of  processing. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.  has  asked 
authority  to  sell  WNAO  (AM  and 
FM)  to  the  Sir  Walter  Television 
Co.  for  $250,000.  Sir  Walter  has 
a  TV  permit. 

WHLD,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  the 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald,  has 
withdrawn  its  application  for  a 
uhf  television  channel  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  reason. 


Study  News  Service 

Ray  W.  Taylor,  public  relations 
director  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers’  Union,  has  been  named 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibilities  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  nationwide  news  service 
to  papers  published  by  AFL 
unions.  The  group  is  to  report  at 
next  Fall’s  AFL  convention. 


Triangle  Buys 
TV  Magazine 
To  Expand  It 

Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
arranged  to  buy  TV  Guide  Maga¬ 
zine  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  publication,  with  regional 
editions,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
president  of  Triangle. 

“The  purchase  of  TV  Guide," 
he  said,  “was  a  natural  step  for 
our  organization  since  we  consider 
it  a  resumption  of  Radio^  Guide, 
published  from  1931  until  1943." 

The  planned  publication,  Mr. 
Annenberg  added,  will  contain  not 
only  the  complete  television  list¬ 
ings  in  each  area,  but  also  arti¬ 
cles,  reviews,  feature  stories,  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  special  service  fea¬ 
tures  for  readers. 

“Because  of  its  national  circula¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “we  shall  be  able  to 
use  as  our  feature  writers,  names 
and  personalities  who  are  nation¬ 
ally  known.  Also,  we  plan  to 
make  extensive  use  of  color.” 

Other  Triangle  interests  are  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  Daily  Racing 
Form,  and  radio-TV  stations  in 
Philadelphia. 

TV  Guide  has  just  completed 
arrangements  with  the  King  Super 
Market  chain  of  New  Jersey  to 
distribute  the  magazine  at  check¬ 
out  counters  in  the  stores.  Similar 
arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  National  Grocery  Store 
chain  and  the  Exchange  Buffet 
restaurants. 

■ 

Rotella  Appointed 
INS  Telegraph  Chief 

Appointment  of  Frank  Rotella 
as  superintendent  of  telegraph  for 
International  News  Service  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Seymour 
Berkson,  INS  general  manager. 
He  succeeds  James  C.  Godfrey, 
who  is  retiring. 

Mr.  Godfrey  joined  INS  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Jan.  14,  1921  as  district 
chief  operator  in  charge  of  Morse 
and  teletype  operators.  He  had 
previously  been  a  Morse  operator 
for  the  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  guest  of  honor  at  an 
INS  luncheon  this  week,  and  a 
gold  wrist  watch  was  presented  to 
him  by  Mr.  Berkson. 

Mr.  Rotella  comes  to  New  York 
from  the  San  Francisco  bureau, 
where  he  has  been  stationed  since 
1941.  He  joined  INS  in  New  York 
in  1919  as  a  teletype  operator. 
During  a  Washington  assignment, 
Mr.  Rotella  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

■ 

Big  Travel  Linage 

Washington — C.  Lew  Herschel, 
travel  and  resort  manager  of  the 
IVashington  Post,  reports  that  the 
Post’s  Mid-Winter  Travel  Section, 
Jan.  18,  contained  11,500  lines  of 
advertising,  a  new  record. 


We  have  recently  completed  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  WTVN,  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Edward  Lamb 
to  Radio  Cincinnati,  Inc.,  operators  of  WKRC-TV. 

W e  welcome  all  bona  fide  inquiries  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  newspapers  and  radio  or 
television  stations. 


R.  C.  CRISLER  &  Co. 

RADIO  STATION  BROKERS  —  FINANCING 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1109  UNION  TRUST  BLDG.  DUNBAR  7775  Ja 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Loyoufs,  Oosigns,  Spodfieofiom  and  SupWvifien 
of  Construction 

Wcdtor  EL  Wines  Consultcmt 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Basic  research  and  engineering  advances  make  RCA 
Victor’s  1953  TV  receivers  the  finest  you  can  buy. 


Erst  with  the  n.ajor  ad™nces_ 
since  Television  began ! 


Families  living  in  television  areas  have  seen 
from  the  beginning  why  more  people  buy  RCA 
Victor  television  sets  than  any  other  brand.  As 
television  spreads  to  new  communities,  millions 
more  learn  the  same. 

Enthusiastic  reception  of  the  19S3  RCA  Victor  sets 
again  proves  that  advanced  research  and  engineering 
means  finer  TV.  You  see  it  in  the  improved  “Magic 
Monitor”  circuit  system  which  automaticalhj  screens 
out  interference,  steps  up  power,  tunes  the  best 
sound  to  the  clearest  picture. 

Further  proof  of  this  leadership  is  the  new  RCA  “Deep 
Image”  picture  tube  with  its  micro-sharp  electron  beam 


and  super-fine  phosphor  coating  which  ensures  the  finest 
picture  quality.  It  is  also  seen  in  reception  at  a  distance 
—as  well  as  in  automatic  tuning  of  all  channels,  both 
VHF  and  UHF. 

Today  s  RCA  Victor  receivers  result  from  the  same 
research  and  engineeering  leadership  that  perfected 
the  kinescope  picture  tube,  the  super-sensitive  image 
orthicon  TV  cameras,  glare-free  picture  screens, 
glass-and-metal  picture  tubes  — and  which  opened 
UHF  to  television  service. 

«  *  « 

RCA  research  assures  you  better  value— more  for 
each  dollar  you  invest— in  any  product  or  service  of 
RCA  and  RCA  Victor. 


®*  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

World  leader  in  radio  — first  in  television 
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Federal  Press  Agent 
Defends  News  Function 


respondent — which  in  most  cases 
he  actually  is. 

Wary  of  Propaganda 
He  is  as  wary  of  “propaganda” 
as  an  alert  city  editor.  He  knows 


By  Walter  Patrick  Kelly 

In  recent  years  “federal  press 
agentry”  has  become  one  of  the 
favorite  targets  of  the  editorial 
page  pundits,  particularly  in  the 
South  where  little  that  the  federal 
government  attempts  finds  much 
ready  acceptance. 

To  some  of  these  editors  the 
governmental  “press  agent”  is  a 
symbol  of  the  word  bureaucrat  in 
its  most  derisive  sense.  He  typifies 
governmental  waste,  ineptitude  and 
inefficiency  and  is  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  misfit  who,  behind 
the  protective  curtain  of  Civil 
Service  security,  keeps  his  pointed 
snout  in  the  public  trough,  con¬ 
suming  tax  dollars  at  a  disgraceful 
rate. 

The  newsrooms  of  the  papers  of 
these  same  editors,  however,  rarely 
reflect  the  same  attitude.  Federal 
beat  reporters  and  deskmen  regard 
most  federal  “handouts”  in  the 
same  objective  light  as  they  do 
forecasts  from  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  official  data  on  flying  con¬ 
ditions  and  reports  on  rulings  of 
federal  courts.  If  it’s  news,  hand¬ 
out  or  not,  it  is  used  and  played 
according  to  what  seems  to  be  its 
relative  importance. 

Curious  Paradox 

Whence  comes  th  i  s  curious 
paradox — nearly  total  rejection  on 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  in¬ 
formation  director  of  the  Fifth 
Regional  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  and  expects 
to  return  to  newspaper  work  in 
February. 


Goss  Directors 
All  Re-elected 

_ _  _  Chicago  —  Directors  were  re- 

it  will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is.  the  annu^  meting  of 

He  will  not  jeopardize  his  good  ^ockholders  of  the  Goss  Printing 
standing  with  his  key  contacts  by  Company.  They  are  R  H. 

putting  it  out.  Propaganda  is  politi-  ^  °  a  \9°r’ 

cal  in  spirit  and  when  it  originates  \  ^ 

in  government  it  is  produced  high  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Ohphant. 

in  the  cloistered  catacombs  of  Mr.  Corlett  was  re-elected  presi- 
Washington  where  policy  makers  dent.  Other  officers  re-elected  are: 
occasionally  voice  the  philosophy  Mr.  Riggs,  executive  vicepresident; 
of  their  administration  as,  indeed,  1^’  vicepresident,  sales; 


they  must  from  time  to  time. 


C.  S.  Crafts,  vicepresident,  engi- 


1 6-Page  Goss  Straightline — 
32-Page  on  collect  run. 

4-Dwk — 1  pasres  to  the  deck. 

Plates — 15'  O.D. — 14%'  l.D. 

23  %  Pare  makeup  leng-th — 22'  lonr 
plate  surface. 

23  9/16'  Cut-otl. 

Power  hoist  for  paper  rolls — rolls 
up  to  30'  diameter. 

All  rubber  form  rollers — in  excellent 
condition. 

Other  rollers,  composition — in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

Kxtra  roller  cori-s. 

Compensators  for  color  on  three 
de<!k8. 

Extra  fountain  for  color. 

Closed  form  roller  stKSkets. 

Extra  pip<-  rollers  on  front  end  of 
press. 

Blankets  in  Rood  condition. 

Full  automatic  drive  with  button 
stations,  panel  board,  (Cutler- 
Hammerl  50  H.P.  motor  for  driv- 
10?,  5  H.P.  motor  for  inchin?,  220 
DC.  Priced  with  or  without  drive. 
Cutler-Hammer  paper  conveyor  ( esca¬ 
lator)  complete  with  delivery 
head,  folder  head.  2  ri?ht  angle 
turns,  and  about  30  feet  of 
straight  conveyor.  Chain  drive. 
Built  for  speed  of  24.000  16-page 

papers  per  hour  on  straight  run _ 

We  use  it  about  21,000  signatures 
per  hour  running  speed. 

^88  is  in  good  repair  in  all  respects. 
Ink  pump  complete  with  hose  and 
nozzle  for  ink  drum. 

Complete  with  Goss  hand  box,  water 
cooled  both  sides. 

Hoe  plate  finishing  machine  with 
A.C.  drive. 

Could  furnish  3-ton  pot  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Curved  scorcher. 

Curved  router. 

Equipment  is  in  good  condition  and 
used  now  to  put  out  daily  paper,  and 
commercial  printing.  Press  is  being 
replaced  with  larger  press.  Available 
about  April  of  1953.  Possible  that 
earlier  delivery  date  could  be  ar 
ranged. 

Box  419,  Editor  &  Publisher 


the  one  hand  (or,  at  best,  a  grudg¬ 
ing,  suspicious  and  grumbling  ad¬ 
mission)  and  a  more  or  less  ready 
and  unbiased  welcome  on  the 
other?  The  answer  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  difference  between  the  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  two  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper. 

The  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
seldom  has  much  to  do  with  news 
policy.  There  are  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  but,  in  general  he  confines 
his  interest  to  politics  and  opin¬ 
ions.  The  newsroom  however  is 
governed  by  facts.  For  its  own 
protection,  it  needs  dependable 
sources  and  accurate  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  Without  the  federal  “press 
agent,”  the  task  of  assembling  the 
newsworthy  information  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  know  about  its  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  prodigious.  The 
cost  would  be  enormous. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term 
“press  agent”  has  become  one  of 
opprobrium.  An  efficient  federal 
information  specialist  is  just  that 
— an  agent  of  the  press.  He  thinks 
like  a  newspaperman  and  applies 
the  pattern  of  good  reporting  to 
his  own  agency  as  though  it  were 
his  beat.  He  protects  news  media 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  he 
would  were  he  an  accredited  cor- 


.  .  Which  now  includes 
the  new,  inspiring  COPY  CUES 
every  month.  Write  us  or  osk  our 
representative  to  show  you  these 
ether  proven  linage  building 
services: 

o  Metro  Newtpoper  Service 

•  Metro  Deportmeiit  Store  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greoter  Soles  Service 

•  Metro*s  Super  Food  Service 

.  .  .  And  mony  other  supplemen- 
tory  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspoperl 


METRO 


60  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  U,  N.  Y. 


But  these  instances  are  remote  veering;  A.  O.  Holmberg,  vice- 
from  the  daily  routine  of  the  in-  president,  manufacturing;  W.  T. 
formation  specialist,  particularly  in  vicepresident;  Mr.  Ohphant, 

the  field,  where  there  is  usually  secretary,  K.  J,  Williams,  treas 
enough  actual  news  developing  to  Gwendolyn  Mc- 

keep  him  more  than  comfortably  Callister,  assistant  secretary, 
occupied. 

Agreed,  there  are  variations  in  which  are  not  present  and  vice 
the  definition  of  “propaganda.”  To  versa. 

some,  a  factual  report  of  an  agen-  There  will  doubtless  be  many 
cy’s  activities  is  merely  a  guise  for  changes  under  a  Republican  ad¬ 
deluding  the  public  into  the  belief  ministration  among  information 
that  “all  is  well  with  government”,  specialists,  particularly  of  the 
To  others,  it  is  repugnant  that  a  highest  grades.  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
federal  official  attempt  to  answer  assume,  however,  that  there  will 
unjust  criticism  or  correct  a  mis-  be  few  fundamental  changes  in  in¬ 
impression.  People  with  the  sort  formation  policy.  For  news  is 
of  bias  this  implies  are  somewhat  news  and  there’s  not  much  anyone 
difficult  to  deal  with  —  and  you  can  do  to  change  that,  unless  it  is 
don’t  find  them  in  the  newsroom,  to  make  it  more  readily  available 

lu  Controversial  Role  „ 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  The  “federal  press  agent  — new 

When  I  becanie  a  federal  infor-  doubtless  continue  to 

mation  specialist  about  two  years  .  .  .  doine— con- 

ago  (following  a  PRO  background  ^cientiously  reprinting  the  press 

and  public  in  his  agency  and  duly 
job  with  the  realization  that  the  ,  opting  what  he  has  found.  His 
role  was  controversial.  As  a  Kws-  censorship  and 

pa^r  reporter  I  was  aware  of  the  »^|;^rclassification”  is  instinctive, 
editorial  pages  distaste  for  my 

newly  chosen  craft.  Obviously,  ^  5^  b- 

hke  most  other  working  newspa-  ,j  in  his  daily  work  he 

permen  I  didnt  share  it.  has-and  no  doubt  will  continue 

I  made  it  a  ^nt,  however  to  t^e  limits  im- 

cultivate  my  5  fellow  information  ^  ^ 

men  in  Atlanta  and,  as  I  expected,  ^ 

found  them — to  a  man — to  be  ca- 

pable,  well  trained  and  efficient  government, 

newsmen  instilled  with  a  genuine  _  i  « 
desire  to  perform  a  public  service.  AlllGCl  W©WSpCip©rS 
Every  one  had  a  background  in  H©-©l©Ct  Ofiic©rS 
news  media  and  not  in  a  single  in-  Seattle,  Wash.— All  officers  of 

stance  did  I  find  any  deep-seated  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
hostility  to  them  on  the  part  of  )Yashington  were  re-elected  at  their 
newsgatherers.  I  do  not  know  the  1647. 

situation  in  other  regional  centers  Raymond  L.  Bachman,  manag- 
of  the  country,  but  I  assume  it  is  Vancouver  Col- 

safe  to  expect  pretty  much  the  was  chosen  president  for 

same  picture.  another  term.  Others  are  Charles  L 

In  some  instances,  it  is  true  the  Bellingham  Herald,  vice 

information  man  in  the  field  is  president;  Alex  Ottevaere,  Brem 
haiHstrung  by  regulations  or  by  a  g  Edinger,  Cen 

variation  of  opinion  between  him  tralia-Chehalis  Chronicle,  and  Har 
and  his  regional  chief  or  his  Wash-  g  Cassill,  Spokane  Chroni- 
ington  information  superiors.  and  Spokesman-Review,  board 

News  Is  News  members. 

A  regional  director,  for  a  case  Lew  V.  Selvidge,  Olympia,  will 
in  point,  who  insists  that  every  re-  continue  as  secretary  manager, 
lease  bear  his  name  as  the  source  Lt.-Gov.  Emmett  J.  Anderson 
is  working  against  the  best  inter-  and  other  state  legislative  leaders 
ests  of  his  agency  and  his  informa-  were  guests  of  the  gathering  at  a 
tion  man.  The  Washington  in-  dinner  Friday  night.  Among  the 
formation  bigwigs  are  sometimes  a  featured  speakers  was  Clifford  I- 
little  difficult  too,  because  they  Kaynor,  publisher  of  the  Ellens- 
judge  regional  activities  from  the  burg  Record,  who  told  of  his  ex- 
rarified  atmosphere  of  the  capital,  periences  while  observing  the 
It  is  a  vantage  point  which  enables  Navy’s  “Operation  Mainbrace”  last 
J  even  intelligent  men  to  see  things  summer. 
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International  Year  Book 

for  1953 


^Pttblish^ 


Answers  all  your  questions  about 
the  daily  newspapers  of  the  world 


The  33rd  consecutive  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Annual  Year  Book  Number  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  about  February  20,  1953.  This  directory  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  one  reference  book  in  the  world  where 
you  can  get  reliable  information  about  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world.  This  edition  will  contain  more  than 
100,000  names  of  newspaper  personnel,  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  others  allied  with  the  daily  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Other  Leading  Features 

Newspapers  Offering  Run  of  Paper 
Color 

Newspaper  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries 

News  Services  of  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Newspapers 

Personnel,  Advertising  Rates,  and 
Circulations  of  Daily  Newspapers 
A.  B.  C.  Analysis  of  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Circulations 
Newspaper  Groups  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada 

Annual  Newspaper  Linage  Totals 
for  52  Cities 

Press  Gallery  of  the  United  States 
Congress 

Ready  Reckoner  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Rates  and  Circula¬ 
tions  by  States 

Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism 


Directors  of — 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agencies 
of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand 

Daily  Newspapers:  United  States, 
Canada,  Australasia,  Central  and 
Latin  America,  and  Other  For¬ 
eign  Countries 

Dept.  Editors  of  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Newspapers 

Feature  Syndicates 

Foreign  Language  Newspapers  of 
U.  S. 

Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in 
the  U.  S. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Newspaper  Equipment  and  Sup¬ 
plies 

Newspaper  and  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciations 


Something  Important 
Has  Been  Added 


A  new  section  "Newspaper  Mer¬ 
chandising  Services"  will  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  1953 
Year  Book.  This  section  lists 
about  500  daily  newspapers  of¬ 
fering  merchandising  services  to 
advertisers  and  shows  which  of 
19  different  services  are  made 
available  by  each  newspaper. 
This  tabulation  is  the  result  of  a 
survey  made  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  and  appears 
exclusively  in  the  1953  Year 
Book  by  special  arrangement. 


How  to  Get  Your  Copy 

The  International  Year  Book  Number  is  issued  annually  as  a 
service  to  Editor  &  Publisher  subscribers.  It  is  not  sold  separately. 

To  get  your  copy  send  your  subscription  order  today. 

Two  Years  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  including  the  next  104  weekly  issues  and 
all  special  numbers,  plus  2  Year  Book  Numbers  (one  copy  each  of  the  1953 
and  1954  editions  as  published)  —  all  for  only  $10.  (You  save  $3.00) 

One-Year  subscription,  52  weekly  issues  including  1953  Year  Book . $6.50 


BIG  VALUE 
PACKAGE 


These  rates  apply  on  subscriptions  to  addresses  in  U.  S.  and  Possessions,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  &  So.  America,  Spain  and  Philippines.  Other  countries,  $1.00  per  year  additional. 


Orders  for  subscriptions,  to  include  the  1 953  Year  Book  Number,  can  be  accepted 
at  the  above  rates  only  if  mailed  at  your  postoffice  on  or  before  January  31,  7953. 
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SYNDICATES 


Newspaper  Readers  Face 
No  Shortage  of  Features 


is  the  pseudonym  of  a  well-known 
magazine  and  newspaper  writer. 
Photos  are  by  Hale  Haberman, 
and  Pat  Heselton  will  model  for 
most  of  the  “feminine  foibles”  of 
“Listen,  Ladies!” 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Whatever  other  problems  1953 
may  bring,  newspaper  editors — 
and  readers  —  will  not  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  any  shortage  of  new 
syndicated  feature  material.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  January’s  releases,  this 
year  may  set  a  record  in  new  fea¬ 
tures  launched.  The  following  an¬ 
nouncements  bring  this  month’s 
tally  of  new  comics,  panels,  col¬ 
umns  and  special  series  well  above 
the  dozen  mark. 


Take  Pictures”  column  three  years 
ago.  Like  Mr.  Bruns,  incidentally, 
Mr.  Harkness  is  a  New  York 
Sun  alumnus,  as  is  Philip  L. 
Meyer,  general  manager  of  the 
syndicate. 


Stamp  Column  from  Hardale 

“The  World  in  Stamps,”  a  new 
weekly  philatelic  column,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  first  release  Jan.  25  by 
the  Hardale  _ 

thor  is  Franklin 

curator  of  the  igm 

National  Postage  \  i 

Stamp  Collection 
at  the  Smithson- 
ian  Institute  and  1 

for  many  years  . 
stamp  editor  of 
the  New  York 
Sun  and,  more  _ 
recently,  the  New  Bruns 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
He  was  three-time  recipient  of  the 
Barry  Bowl  for  outstanding  phila¬ 
telic  journalism  and  has  won 
awards  from  the  Philatelic  Jour¬ 
nalists  of  America  and  the  Mizpah 
International  Exchange  Society. 

“The  World  in  Stamps”  is  the 
Hardale  Syndicate’s  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  an  all-hobby  serv¬ 
ice  since  the  syndicate  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  Norris  Harkness’  “Let’s 


'commODDities'  from  Banner 

The  Banner  Syndicate,  11168 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
a  newcomer  to  the  syndicate  field, 
offers  “commODDities,”  a  six-a- 
week  one-column  panel,  for  first 
release  Feb.  2.  Each  release  will 
feature  a  humorous  drawing  illus¬ 
trating  a  new  and  unusual  product. 
All  products  illustrated  are  actual¬ 
ly  on  the  market,  but  manufac¬ 
turers  will  not  be  named  in  the 
panels.  The  syndicate  will  make 
names  and  addresses  available  to 
readers  on  request. 

Drawings  will  be  by  Jack  Man¬ 
ning,  who  has  done  newspaper, 
magazine  and  television  cartooning 
for  the  past  14  years. 


Scvcnill^day  specials*. 

Sweeney  &  Son...  Tiny  Tim...Smokey  Stover ...  Little  Joe... 
Dawn  O’Day . . .  Jed  Cooper . . .  Glen  Forrest . .  .Texas  Slim . . . 
Teenie  Weenies  . . . 


ChiciMffa  Tribune^JVetv  York  JVesvs 


Syndicate 


JVeuJg  BuUtUng,  IV«u>  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chieugo 


GFC  Strip  Has  No  Bodies 
“Hands  ’n’  Faces,”  a  new  gag¬ 
a-day  comic  strip  to  be  released 
beginning  Feb.  16  by  General 
Features  Corp.,  features,  as  the 
title  indicates,  just  hands  and  faces 
— no  background,  no  bodies.  Crea¬ 
tor  is  Jack  Levin,  a  young  alumnus 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Syracuse 
University  and  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  School  of  Art. 


The  feature  consists  of  32  por¬ 
traits  and  sketches  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  “The  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Their  Problems  and 
Place  in  History,”  with  all  por¬ 
traits  by  Bachrach,  and  caption 
material  by  Prof.  Allan  Nevins, 
noted  historian. 


'Listen  Ladies'  from  HT 

“Listen  Ladies!”,  a  two-column 
photo  panel  suitable  for  women’s 
page,  news  section  or  picture  page 
use,  is  offered  for  five-a-week  re¬ 
lease  beginning  Feb.  2  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  Sub¬ 
titled  “A  Male’s-Eye  View  of 
Feminine  Foibles,”  the  feature  will 
consist  of  a  daily  photograph  (mat 
or  glossy)  illustrating  a  pet  peeve 
men  have  against  the  fair  sex, 
along  with  an  appropriate  three-  or 
four-line  caption. 

The  feature  bears  the  byline  of 
Mark  Beebe,  which,  we  are  told. 


In  explanation  of  his  unusual 
format,  he  says:  “I  used  the 
formula  of  gradual  elimination.  I 
started  with  whole  people,  but  1 
got  the  feeling  that  most  of  them 
were  just  cluttering  up  the  place. 
So  I  began  gradually  eliminating  a 
part  here  and  there.  At  last  came 
the  great  discovery;  the  only  thing 
that  really  matters  is  hands  and 
faces.” 

“Hands  ’n’  Faces”  is  available 
in  three-column  and  four-column 
mat  form,  and  may  be  adapted 
for  use  vertically  in  one  column  or 
as  a  two-column  panel. 


Diet  Popularity 

The  first  returns  on  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  “The  Fat  Boy’s  E)own- 
fall”  (General  Features  Corp.)  in¬ 
dicate  it  may  be  a  newspaper  hit 
bigger  than  the  original  “Fat  Boy’s 
Diet”  which  S.  George  Little  of 
GFC  put  out  around  two  yean 
ago. 

Two  telegrams  received  by  Mr. 
Little  this  week  show:  Chicago 
Daily  News,  61,714  requests  for 
the  calorie  card;  Kansas  City  Star, 
55,385  requests  —  all  within  the 
first  two  weeks  the  feature  has 
been  running. 


Twin  Earths'  Goes  Simday 

“Twin  Earths,”  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate’s  comic  strip  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  never-never  land 
of  interplanetary  space  fiction,  will 
be  available  as  a  Sunday  page  be¬ 
ginning  March  1. 

Oskar  Lebeck  and  Alden  Mc¬ 
Williams,  the  writer-artist  team 
that  produces  the  daily  “Twin 
Earths”  strip,  will  also  turn  out  the 
Sunday  page,  but  will  use  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  line.  The  feature  will 
be  offered  in  tabloid  and  half  and 
third  standard  sizes. 


Snnda^-onl^  color  comics... 


j  ^  ^  give  the  Sunday  paper  an  extra  lift . . .  add 

8  9  variety,  a  wide  range  of  reader  interest . . .  from 

1  15  ^6:  tales  for  toddlers  to  sophisticated  Hollywood 
i  29  adventure  for  adults  -ef  all  ages . . .  romance,  nature 
■  studies,  history,  patriotic  appeal  and  humor! "Make 

the  biggest  paper  of  the  week  bigger— and  better!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Brooks  Darlington 
Revives  Arizonian 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. — The  Week¬ 
ly  Arizonian,  this  state’s  finl 
newspaper,  has  been  revived  in 
photo-offset  printing  as  The  Ari¬ 
zonian  by  Brooks  Darlington.  The 
new  weekly  made  its  bow  Jan.  9. 

Mr.  Darlington  learned  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Burley  (Ida.) 
Bulletin,  was  a  member  of  the  du 
Pont  public  relations  team  which 
introduced  nylon,  and  in  recent 
years  conducted  his  own  public 
relations  agency  in  San  Francisca 
He  is  assisted  by  his  wife,  Lillian. 

For  modern  would-be  publish¬ 
ers  he  warns  “you’ll  never  know 
the  nadir  of  frustration  until 
you’ve  tried  establishing  and  get¬ 
ting  out  a  new  newspaper  of  a 
new  type  on  a  10-party  telephone 
line.” 


Lenten  Series  from  CT-NYN 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  is  offering  once 
again  a  series  of  40  inspirational 
articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kepler 
for  use  during  the  Lenten  season. 
Dr.  Kepler,  theologian,  educator 
and  prize-winning  author  on  re¬ 
ligious  topics,  has  chosen  “A  Spir¬ 
itual  Journey  with  Paul  —  For 
Christ’s  Sake,”  as  his  topic  for 
1953.  First  release  date  is  Feb. 
18,  Ash  Wedneday. 


'Brain  Surgeon'  Serialization 
Editors  Syndicate,  New  York, 
has  obtained  newspaper  serializa¬ 
tion  rights  to  “Brain  Surgeon,”  the 
autobiography  of  Dr.  William 
Sharpe,  world-famous  neuro-sur¬ 
geon  who  pioneered  in  the  preven¬ 
tive  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy. 
First  of  15  newspaper  installments 
is  scheduled  for  March  I  release. 


Illinois  Editor  Heads 
Parole-Pardon  Board 

Springfield,  Ill. — V  i  c  t  o  r  I. 
Knowles,  63-year-old  editor  of  the 
Elkville  Journal,  a  weekly  with 
1,500  circulation,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  new  chairman  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  parole  and  pardon  board. 
He  was  handed  the  “hot  potato” 
of  the  requested  parole  of  Nathan 
Leopold,  1924  “thrill  slayer.” 

Two  other  appointees  by  the 
new  Republican  governor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Stratton,  are  newspapermen. 
Patrick  James  Cleary,  formerly  of 
the  Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  and 
David  Hylton,  Rock  Island,  for¬ 
merly  reporter-photographer  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Times,  have  been 
named  to  the  division  of  depart¬ 
ment  reports. 


'Presidents'  from  KFS 
King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  general  syndication  rights 
to  a  three-page  feature  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Presidents  from  Washington 
through  Truman  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  Jan.  12. 


Hospitals  Helped 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — ^Two  promo¬ 
tions  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  have  netted  $8,300 
for  charity.  An  ice  show  benefitted 
children’s  hospitals  and  Columnist 
Paul  Light’s  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign  aided  the  Gillette  state  hos¬ 
pital  for  crippled  children. 
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PRESS  CLUB  per  cent  of  total  club  member- 

-  ship. 

rZniM  Newspapermen  pay  $25  a  year 

uuua  ouppori  dues  plus  the  $5  federal  tax  as 

K11  TVirrt  TTaavnc  members.  The  intermediate  group 

/ill  XXIUI  X^66pS  dues  is  $50.  The  associate  mem- 

Sheriff  Away  The  guild  has  575  members  in 

-  _ ,  n  „  Cleveland  and  the  committee 

By  Charles  Patterson  Quild-Press  Club  re- 

(One  of  a  series)  lations,  headed  by  Howard  Beau- 

Cleveland — Off  to  a  lush  start  fait  of  the  Cleveland  News,  has 
is  1947,  the  Press  Club  of  Cleve-  suggested  all  newspapermen  be 
land  has  been  just  half  a  jump  allowed  to  join  at  $10  a  year, 
ahead  of  the  sheriff  ever  since.  The  club  has  been  financed  to 
Recently  a  special  committee  a  great  extent  by  the  annual  Page 
of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  One  Ball  put  on  by  the  GuUd  and 
completed  a  long  look  into  the  the  Club. 

club’s  problems  and  came  up  with  It  got  all  the  “take,”  $7,838 
lome  recommendations  to  keep  it  from  the  first  Page  One  Ball  in 


breathing 


1946,  its  flying  start,  after  Mike 


But  the  club  has  been  haunted  Lapine,  Press  sports  writer  and 
by  one  bogey  that  neither  the  international  Guild  vicepresident, 
luild,  nor  anyone  else  except  the  launched  the  move  to  start  a  Press 
Governor  of  Ohio,  has  the  power  Club  of  Cleveland.  The  proceeds 


to  unhex,  or,  maybe  de-hex. 


of  the  ball  have  been  split  an- 


In  brief,  the  club  hasn’t  a  liquor  nually  since  then  between  the 
license  and  isn’t  able  to  get  the  guild  and  the  club, 
little  piece  of  official  paper  that  Then  last  Fall  the  guild  had  to 
would  insure  financial  stability,  lend  the  club  $800  to  pay  its  rent 


perhaps  even  opulence, 


and  prevent  the  hotel  from  clos- 


for  themselves. 


minute  decision  of  the  radio  peo- 


in  the  Olmsted  basement  in  what 
was  once  a  supper  club  and  ball¬ 
room.  It  paid  $200  a  month  rent. 


oothing  on  the  food. 


Membership  Problem 


Advertisement 


So— the  Hotel  Olmsted,  in  ing  its  dTOrs. 

which  the  club  has  very  attractive  This  did  not  sit  well  with  many 
quarters,  took  in  about  $30,000  guildsmen,  especially  a  group  on 
on  the  club  bar  last  year.  The  the  Plain  Dealer.  The  PD  boys, 
club  received  5  per  cent  of  this —  because  of  their  working  hours 
or  about  $1,500.  (morning  paper)  have  long  felt 

Treeze’  on  Liquor  Licenses  ^  club  had  little  to  offer  them 


club  received  5  per  cent  of  this —  because  of  their  working  hours 
or  about  $1,500.  (morning  paper)  have  long  felt 

Treeze’  on  Liquor  Licenses  ^  club  had  little  to  offer  them 
The  reason  the  Press  Club  can’t 
get  a  liquor  license  is  because  not 

long  before  it  was  planned  the  P*, 

t  D3CK  frOfll  pFOCCCuS  Ol  tllC  €llSli* 

Ohio  Department  of  Liquor  Con-  .  PaM  One  Ball 
Irol  put  a  “freeze”  on  the  issu-  ^  •  .u  -u 

ance  of  any  more  hard  liquor  li-  .  Spring  the  guild  executive 
censes  in  the  state.  board  approved  joint  sponsorship 

Not  even  the  “newspaperboys”  PI?.!'"'*'®", 

for  whom  Governor  Lausche  pro-  McArthur  play, 

fesses  undying  love  and  affection,  rage. 

And  the  members  of  the  club  '^as  lucratively  a  fiasw.  The 
and  its  officers — to  their  credit —  thmg  that  saved  the  guild 

have  asked  for  no  special  ruling  “Om  a  financial  rap  was  the  last- 


Stymied  on  the  chance  to  make  pJc  fo  refrain  from  charging  for 
ends  meet  at  the  bar,  the  club  auditorium  rental  and  necessary 
took  pleasant  and  roomy  quarters  pnystcal  properties. 


The  guild  committee  neverthe¬ 
less  has  concluded  that  a  divorce 
of  the  guild  and  the  club  would 


$200  a  month  for  utilities,  and  "o*  be  beneficial,  that  they  should 
$100  a  week  for  a  secretary,  continue  to  co-sponsor  the  Page 
Meals  were  served  from  the  hotel  ®ae  Ball,  but  that  the  guild 
kitchens.  The  Press  Club  got  executive  board  refrain  in  the  fu¬ 


ture  from  advancing  any  money 


When  the  rent  was  jacked  up  ‘o  the  Press  Club  for  any  pur- 
to  $500  a  month  under  the  hotel’s  POse  whatsoever  unless  approved 
contract  with  the  Press  Club,  the  by  a  vote  of  the  general  member- 
club  found  a  new  location  in  the  ship.  . 


old  El  Dorado  Club  on  Euclid  Jack  Sheridan,  Cleveland  News 
Avenue.  artist,  is  president. 

Of  course  if  all  the  newspaper-  ■ 

men  in  Cleveland  were  enthusi- 

astic  and  dues  -  paying  members  Aid  Dime  Dnve 

the  club  would  be  in  better  fi-  San  Mateo,  Calif.— Newspaper- 
oancial  shape.  But,  they  aren’t,  boys  again  are  joining  in  their  an- 
,,  .  . .  „  . ,  nual  drive  for  the  California  Me¬ 


morial  Research  Fund  for  Infantile 


Press  Club  membership  today  Paralysis.  The  fund,  originated  in 
IS  384,  Of  this  number  128  are  1949  under  California  Newspaper- 
alM  members  of  the  guild.  The  boy  Foundation  sponsorship,  hon- 
palance  are  radio,  TV,  advertis-  ors  newspaperboys  who  have  died 
mg.  public  relations — the  so-called  of  polio.  There  is  no  public  solici- 
intermediate  group”  and  a  small  tation,  and  funds  come  solely  from 
wmber  of  assiKiate  members,  the  newspaperboys  and  circulation 
•he  last  group  is  limited  to  10  department  members. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Falls  for 
His  Own  Story 

Biff  Morgan’s  four-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  Rusty  is  something  of  a  night  owl. 
Stays  awake  way  past  her  bedtime. 

Every  night  Mrs.  Morgan  com¬ 
plained  about  how  hard  it  was  to  get 
Rusty  to  sleep.  Finally  Biff  decided 
to  handle  the  situation.  Anyone  can 
get  a  kid  to  sleep — takes  a  little  pa¬ 
tience!  Here^  hand  me  her  storybook.” 

He  grabs  the  book  and  goes  into 
Rusty’s  room.  About  an  hour  Later 
Rusty  comes  padding  out  in  pajamas 
and  hands  her  mother  the  book,  “Read 
it  quietly,”  she  whispers,  “so  we 
don’t  wake  Daddy.” 

From  where  I  sit,  Fll  bet  Biff  wonH 
be  so  quick  to  be  a  *^child-care  special¬ 
ist*  the  next  time.  If  we  could  just 
resist  being  such  *^know  it  alls,”  our 
neighbors  would  be  better  off.  Take 
those  who  would  deny  me  a  glass  of 
beer  with  my  supper— well,  I  might 
not  care  for  the  buttermilk  they  like. 
We  all  ought  to  realize  that  we  all  have 
different  abilities  and  different  prefer¬ 
ences,  too. 
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CIRCULATION 


NLRB  Ruling  Describes 
System  in  Los  Angeles 


In  dismissing  the  petition  of  a 
newsvendors’  union  for  recogni¬ 
tion  because  they  are  independent 
contractors  (E&P,  Jan.  17,  page 
44),  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  described  in  detail  the  Los 
Angeles  system  of  street  sales. 

At  one  point,  the  Board  noted 
that  about  30  of  the  220  full  time 
vendors  “purchased”  their  corners 
or  pay  rent  to  predecessors.  Prices 
paid  ranged  from  $100  to  $3,500 
and  rentals  from  $676  to  $1,300 
a  year.  One  “lessee”  had  paid  as 
much  as  $6,760  in  the  course  of 
10  years. 

Minimum  Guarantee 

The  Board’s  report  also  related 
that  the  minimum  “profit”  of 
$41.50  for  a  six-day  week  is  guar¬ 
anteed  three  ways  by  the  Herald 
and  Express,  the  News  and  the 
Mirror.  For  seven  months  the 
Mirror  refused  to  share  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  guarantee  but 
then  came  around,  the  Board 
stated  in  a  footnote. 

In  another  “aside”  to  the  main 
issue,  the  Board  noted  that  vend¬ 
ors  in  the  downtown  area  are 
urged  to  hold  up  the  Herald  in 
the  right  hand.  In  Hollywood 
they  are  instructed  to  hold  their 
papers  under  the  left  arm  with  the 
Herald  on  the  outside. 

The  system  was  described  as 
follows: 

“There  are  about  220  full  time 
vendors.  Each  is  assigned  to  a 
regular  spot,  usually  a  street  cor¬ 
ner,  where  he  sells  from  a  stand 
supplied  by  himself.  The  employ¬ 
er  delivers  to  each  vendor  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  copies  of 
each  edition  of  the  Herald.  The 
vendors  are  free  to  sell  other 
newspapers  without  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Herald.  All  do 
sell  other  papers,  including  those 
of  the  Herald’s  two  leading  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  evening  newspaper 
field.  Over  50  percent  of  the 


SYour  Best  Buys  in 

COLLECTION 

UPPLIES 

See  NBA's  new  Tag  Ring  with 
its  exclusive  non-slip  joint. 
Also  get  NBA's  low  prices  on 
Collection  Books  or  Binders, 
Punches  and  Money  Chang¬ 
ers.  NBA  is  your  best  buy, 
too,  in  Carrier  Bags  and 
Aprons. 

N.B.A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
^12  E.  21  sf  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies 


vendors  also  sell  magazines.  A 
few  sell  candy,  cigarettes,  and 
miscellaneous  small  articles. 

Profit  Margin 

“The  vendors  sell  the  Herald  to 
the  public  at  10  cents  a  copy,  pay¬ 
ing  the  employer  6Vi  cents  for 
each  copy.  These  payments  are 
made  to  their  district  managers, 
employes  of  the  Herald's  circula¬ 
tion  department.  The  difference 
between  the  two  prices,  both  af¬ 
fixed  by  the  employer,  is  the 
vendor’s  income.  Any  loss, 
whether  by  damage  or  failure  of 
customers  to  pay  for  papers  taken 
from  his  stand,  must  be  borne  by 
the  vendor.  A  vendor  may,  how¬ 
ever,  return  without  payment  any 
papers  unsold  at  the  close  of  the 
day. 

“The  Herald,  the  News  and  the 
Mirror  each  make  a  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  $26.70  known  as  a  ‘per¬ 
formance  refund,’  to  each  vendor 
who  has  operated  at  his  sales  lo¬ 
cation  continuously  throughout  the 
preceding  year. 

“The  heaviest  demand  for  the 
Herald  is  between  3  p.m.  and  7 
p.m.  In  order  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  at  those  hours,  the 
Herald  utilizes  the  services  of 
many  part-time  vendors,  most  of 
whom  are  schoolboys  who  are  not 
available  until  3:30  or  4  o’clock 
during  the  school  term. 

“Each  district  manager  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  among  other  duties,  for 
determining,  in  conjunction  with 
his  superior,  approximately  how 
many  papers  can  be  sold  in  his 
area  by  this  means,  for  obtaining 
the  boys  to  sell  them,  and  for  des¬ 
ignating  the  sales  locations.  These 
locations  are  usually  at  intersec¬ 
tions  where  a  full  time  vendor  is 
already  stationed  at  a  corner 
known  as  the  ‘main-spot,’  and  the 
locations  selected  are  at  the  other 
corners,  known  as  ‘off-spots.’  Oc¬ 
casionally  off-spots  are  not  cor- 


Fastest,  Simplest, 
rT^T  Most  Popular 
III  Line-Composing 
^Hlll  Machine 
Ever  Made! 

i  PROVED  BY  I 
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ners  but  the  entrances  to  office 
buildings.  SUDSCIiptlOIl  Gift 

Off-Spot  Boys  Swells  Daily's  Run 

“Papers  are  not  delivered  di-  n  e  o  s  h  o.  Mo.  —  The  Neoifc 
rectly  to  off-spot  boys,  but  usua  y  Democrat  boosted  its  circa- 

to  full  time  vendors  who  >n  tu™  lation  nearly  5,000  overnight-by 
distribute  them  to  such  otf-siw  sgUing  jq  local  Rural  Electri- 
boys  in  their  vicinity  as  may  be  Administration  a  year’s 

designated  by  the  district  inanager.  subscription  for  each  of  its  con- 
Off-spot  boys  are  permitted  to  re-  turners  in  a  two-county  area, 
tain  3Vi  cents  for  each  paper  sold.  totaUgd  4  532  copies, 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  mam-spot  froui  which  384  present  subscrib- 
vendors  collect  from  their  off-spot  navies  were  deducted.  REA 
boys  6Vi  cents  for  each  paper  g^yg  ^jjg  subscriptions  as  a  Christ- 

sold  and  later  turn  1"®  mas  present  and  more  than 

amounts  collected  to  their  district  doubled  the  Democrat’s  daily  press 
managers.  Full  time  vendors  ren- 

dering  such  services  are  known  as  ■  - 

‘wholesalers’  or  ‘check  nrien.’  As  regularly  visit  the  vendors,  keep 
to  their  wholesaling  activities  they  them  supplied  with  papers,  and 
are  admitted  employes  of  the  Her-  urge  certain  methods  of  display, 
aid,  and  carried  on  its  payroll,  the  Board  found  unanimously  that 
They  receive  $4  a  week  for  the  such  conduct  “is  not  inconsistent 

first  off-spot  boy  serviced,  and  $2  ^^ith  a  vendor-vendee  relationship 

for  each  additional  boy,  less  de-  ,  ^  ,  because  it  is  not  uncommon 
ductions  for  social  security  and  for  a  seller  of  merchandise  to 
unemployment  taxes.  place  limitations  upon  the  dispos- 

“Authorization  to  sell  at  a  cor-  al  method  of  those  who  purchase 
ner  is  ordinarily  obtained  through  from  him.” 
application  at  the  branch  offices, 

usually  through  the  district  man-  Boy  balesmansnip 
agers.  Vendors  covering  particu-  Like  the  hard  board  covers  that 
larly  profitable  comers,  however,  encase  the  new  sales  portfolios, 
sometimes  discontinue  selling  per-  ffie  ‘  hard  facts  ’  of  selling  are 
sonally  and  sell  or  lease  to  an-  simply  and  forcefully  presented 
other  the  so-called  right  to  sell  at  for  carriers  to  use  in  telling  the 
the  comer.  Before  investing  in  story  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron- 
such  a  venture,  prospective  ‘pur-  icle  and  Herald. 

chasers’  or  ‘lessees’  usually,  but  J.  O.  Jones,  circulation  director, 

not  always,  check  with  the  dis-  has  provided  both  his  morning 

trict  manager  to  make  sure  that  and  evening  carriers  with  special 

the  Herald  will  supply  them  with  brochures,  written  in  a  style  that 
papers.  The  Herald,  whether  con-  »  adaptable  for  a  newspaperboy 
suited  in  advance  or  not,  has  to  use  so  that  he  can  approach  a 

never  refused  to  supply  such  a  prospective  customer  with  confi- 

‘purchaser’  or  ‘lessee’  with  papers,  dence. 

having  found  that  a  man  who  has  “My  main  thought  in  preparing 
paid  for  his  corner  will  work  hard  the  brochures  (which  are  loos^ 
to  protect  his  investment.  ^®af  bound  and  easy  to  handle) 

Relief  Men  Employed  ‘o  my  carriers  to  sell 

...  r  1.  1  otir  papers  for  their  real  value, 

Except  in  the  c^e  of  who  e-  rather  than  ask  for  a  subscription 

salers  the  employer  does  not  insist  ^elp  the  carrier  solicitor  win  a 
on  the  personal  presence  of  the  bicycle  or  some  other  prize,”  ex- 
vendor,  so  long  as  his  corner  is  j^ingj  j^^g^ 

covered  throughout  the  period  dur-  ..j„  ^^^g^  ^ 

ing  which  the  employer  believes  a  jj,e  value  of  this  method  of 

reasonable  volume  of  sales  may  selling  subscriptions,  before  using 
be  expected.  These  hours  vary 

my  carriers,  I  selec- 

somewhat  with  location  and  vend-  ^gj  ^^g 
ors  are  usually  advised  of  them  n,g„  3^ 

by  the  district  managers.  Many  Hg  22  three-months 

full  time  vendors  employ  regular  subscriptions.  Since  this  original 
relief  men,  who  substitute  for  ^gjj^  j  enjoyed  unusual  sue- 
them  while  they  are  at  lunch  or  gg^j  ^ carriers  using 

away  for  any  other  rea^n.  &v-  ^^1,,  selling.” 

eral  do  not  work  on  Saturdays  gig  type,  short  sentences,  and  a 
and  cover  their  corners  with  such  dirggt  approach  that  automatically 
relief  men.  leads  the  carrier  to  “ask  for  the 

“Vendors  not  only  fix  the  com-  order”  comprise  the  “secret”  of 
pensation  of  the  relief  men  them-  Mr.  Jones’  sales  portfolios.  Both 
selves  but,  except  for  those  who  were  prepared  in  his  department 
are  wholesalers,  do  not  have  to  Art  work  was  done  by  Robert 
get  prior  approval  for  their  substi-  Evans,  one  of  the  Chronicle-Her- 
tutes  from  the  Herald  even  in  aid  district  managers, 
cases  of  extended  absence.  Simi¬ 
larly  those  few  vendors  who  con-  C-B  Snow  Trip 
trol  more  than  one  corner  make  Carriers  of  the  San  Francisco 
their  own  selections  of  men  to  (Calif.)  Call  -  Bulletin  are  busy 
sell  on  the  second  comer  and  these  days  earning  a  trip  to  “snow 
make  their  own  financial  arrange-  land.”  A  special  C-B  train  has 
ments  with  them.  been  chartered  for  the  trip  to 

Although  district  managers  Truckee,  Calif.,  Feb.  22. 
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Bids  for  News 
Diet  Balancing 
Told  Ad  Chiefs 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — New  editorial 
techniques  designed  to  insure 
newspaper  readers  a  “balanced 
diet”  of  news  every  day  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  panel  of  editors  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers 
Association.  Northern  Unit,  here 
Jan.  16. 

Such  attention  to  readership  is 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
handling  commercial  publicity  re¬ 
leases  and  there  should  be  no  ba¬ 
sic  conflict  between  editorial  and 
advertising  departments,  the  ed¬ 
itors  reported.  Charles  De  Lo¬ 
renzo.  advertising  director.  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  was  program 
chairman  and  guests  at  the  record 
gathering  included  Joseph  B.  Bid¬ 
der,  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
newspapers. 

For  borderline  publicity  cases, 
decisions  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  firm  policy  of  the  individual 
newspaper,  the  panel  suggested.  In 
the  question  period  concluding  the 
meeting,  the  problem  of  “free 
space”  in  special  sections  appeared 
as  the  most  perplexing  faced  in 
this  area. 

“I  think  the  intelligent  adver¬ 


tiser  can  tell  as  well  as  I  can  if 
you  are  cluttering  up  your  news- 
pa  p  e  r  with  commercial  news 
which  cheapens  the  product,”  said 
Jean  Paulson,  managing  editor, 
Palo  Alio  Times. 

In  the  panel  reports,  both  Mr. 
Paulsen  and  Kenneth  Conn,  ed¬ 
itor,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  re¬ 
ported  the  establishment  of  spe¬ 
cific  news  hole  schedules  to  assure 
adequate  daily  coverage  for  the 
readers  of  their  newspapers.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Conn  advised  that 
the  San  Jose  dailies  have  adopted 
a  “balanced  diet”  program.  This 
diet  insures  against  an  overbalance 
in  the  news  report.  One  day  of 
the  week,  for  example,  the  San 
Jose  papers  cover  four  city  coun¬ 
cil  meetings  in  their  area.  On  Sat¬ 
urdays.  the  normal  tendency 
would  favor  church  news.  Care  is 
taken  against  overbalance  that 
readers  may  have  a  rounded  re¬ 
port  daily,  Mr.  Conn  said. 

Additionally,  the  San  Jose  pa¬ 
pers  set  an  “absolute  daily  mini¬ 
mum”  for  specific  types  of  news. 
The  minimum  column  allocations 
are:  wire  and  local,  16  each,  in¬ 
cluding  photos;  “territorial”  or 
area  news,  6  to  8;  sports,  14;  so¬ 
ciety,  6;  comics.  8;  editorial.  8; 
financial,  2;  features,  5'/i.  The 
daily  news  hole  total  is  82  col¬ 
umns  for  the  morning  Mercury, 
78  for  the  Evening  News,  140  on 
Sunday. 

Another  evidence  of  the  in¬ 


creased  stress  on  the  reader  came 
from  the  third  panel  speaker,  Gor¬ 
don  Sinclair,  editor,  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel-News.  In  initial  steps 
preparatory  to  its  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  is  planning  a 
restricted  advertising  space  allot¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Sinclair  said. 

View  on  Specials 

“We  believe  that  for  special  edi¬ 
tions,  especially  those  special  edi¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  newspaper 
itself,  we  should  try  to  make  the 
paper  something  of  importance 
for  the  reader,”  Mr.  Sinclair  said. 
The  goal,  he  suggested,  should  be 
a  real  survey  of  the  community 
and  its  prospects  instead  of  a  pa¬ 
per  produced  “by  looking  into  the 
files  for  special  advertising  of  an 
anniversary  nature.” 

The  question  period  brought  out 
interesting  views  on  borderline 
publicity  cases.  Mr.  Paulson  re¬ 
ported  the  Palo  Alto  Times  had 
refused  an  eight-page  section  of¬ 
fered  by  a  new  market  on  condi¬ 
tion  a  percentage  of  the  space  be 
given  over  to  “free  publicity.”  The 
same  section  was  accepted  by  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

The  Times’  decision  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  a  firm  policy  against  the 
granting  of  any  free  news  space, 
he  explained.  Because  the  Times 
also  believes  major  new  local  de¬ 
velopments  to  be  newsworthy,  it 
gives  a  news  story  and  a  picture 


to  such  events.  In  this  case,  the 
paper  used  a  story  and  photo  of 
the  new  development  though  re¬ 
fusing  the  conditional  advertising 
section  offer. 

Policy  Rulings 

Other  policies  brought  out  in 
the  questions  addressed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  panel  members  were: 

Fashion  shows — ^judged  on  the 
number  of  spectators  and  the  in¬ 
terest,  “just  as  in  the  case  of 
baseball,  we  set  the  standards  on 
the  basis  of  public  interest,”  said 
Mr.  Conn. 

Automobile  —  “A  picture  per 
new  auto  per  year,”  advised  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

Special  editions  —  should  be 
“themed”  rather  than  used  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  reports  of  advertisers, 
said  Mr.  Conn.  For  special  sec¬ 
tions,  he  suggested  an  80-20  per¬ 
cent  advertising-news  content  be 
permitted,  providing  the  section  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  paper. 

Food  copy — “We  use  local  food 
copy,  local  recipes,  local  art  and 
general  recipes,”  said  Mr.  Sinclair. 
A  survey  showed  men’s  interest  in 
recipes,  and  this  interest  is  being 
met  on  the  weekly  food  pages,  he 
added. 

Use  of  trade  names — should  be 
eliminated,  said  Mr.  Paulsen. 

Mr.  De  Lorenzo  was  elected 
CNAMA  president  to  succeed 
Harry  Millet,  who  resigned. 


That  Pays  for  Itself 
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Over  125  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  experience 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 
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RtCeUT  INSTALLATIONS — Here  ore  a  few  recent 
installations:  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  *  Seottle 
Times,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Beaumont  Enterprise  & 
Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  *  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  •  Woshington  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  D.C.  *  Also  many  others,  names  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request. 


A  new  kind  of  foot-safety  is  paying  double  dividends  in  the 
Providence  (Rhode  Islond)  Journal's  pressroom.  It's  ALGRIP 
Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate — the  non-skid  accident- 
preventer  that  pays  for  itself  in  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Wherever  you  install  ALGRIP,  accident  rates  and  insurance 
rates  ore  bound  to  tumble.  The  reason  is  ALGRIP's  unique 
construction — abrasive  "grinding-wheel"  groin  rolled  densely 
and  deeply  into  steel  plate's  upper  portion.  This  rough, 
tough  abrasive  puts  hundreds  of  tiny  safety  brakes  in  every 
footstep — makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  ALGRIP, 
even  on  steep  inclines!  Results:  Higher  morale,  higher 
production,  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Get  these  savings  from  safety,  starting  today.  Take 
a  moment  to  request  our  new  ALGRIP  Foot-safety 
Booklet,  AL-20.  Also,  ask  any  questions  you  wish; 
we'll  be  glad  to  answer  them. 


THERE'S  NEVER  A  SLIP  ON  A.  W.  ALGRIP 


OTHER  PRODUCTS;  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Roor  Plate  •  Plafes  •  Sheets  •  Strip  •  (Alloy  cutd  Special  Gradetj 
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PROMOTION 


Your  Traffic  Problem; 
Doing  Anything  About  It? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  our  Constant  Readers 
drove  around  town  so  long  the 
other  day  trying  to  find  a  parking 
place,  he  had  time  to  compose  a 
letter  to  us.  When  he  finally  found 
a  parking  place,  he  got  out  and 
wrote  the  letter  and  mailed  it. 
“Why  in  the  name  of  all  the  pa¬ 
tron  saints  of  journalism,”  he 
wants  to  know,  “don’t  the  news¬ 
papers  do  something  about  this 
traffic  problem?” 

It's  a  fair  question,  and  if  news¬ 
paper  promotion  people  are  as 
alert  as  we  know  them  to  be,  we 
can  see  them  rising  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  opportunity.  Here 
certainly  is  a  civic  improvement 
program  your  newspaper  can  real¬ 
ly  sink  its  teeth  into.  And  what¬ 
ever  you  accomplish,  whether  it 
be  much  or  whether  it  be  little, 
you  will  earn  the  everlasting  grati¬ 
tude  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  your  community. 

As  Constant  Reader  points  out. 
the  traffic  problem  in  every  U.  S. 
city — and  is  there  a  city  without 
one? — is  hurting  every  merchant 
in  town.  If  the  downtown  stores 
are  investing  heavily  in  suburban 
shopping  centers,  the  traffic  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  reason. 

If  the  traffic  problem  forces  a 
change  in  the  retail  shopping  pat¬ 
tern  in  your  market,  it  may  very 
well  force  a  change  in  the  retail 
advertising  pattern  in  your  mar¬ 
ket.  That  change  may  not  be  a 
profitable  one  for  your  newspaper. 
There  are  dangers  in  other  fields 
of  advertising,  too.  We  know  lots 
of  New  Yorkers  who  simply  will 
not  own  a  car,  the  problems  of 
keeping  one  in  the  city  being  what 
they  are,  and  costly,  too.  This  can 
seriously  hurt  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  and  cost  the  newspapers 
a  lot  of  valuable  and  necessary 
linage. 

Yes,  this  is  a  natural  civic  pro- 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 

Deadline  Feb.  9,  1953 

Send  entries  to: 

Victor  E.  Blutdorn,  Ex.  Dir. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Waekar  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 

Additional  details  on  request 


motion  for  any  and  every  news¬ 
paper.  The  Hearst  newspapers  are 
currently  doing  a  great  public 
service  in  their  nation-wide  good 
roads  campaign.  This  ties  in  with 
“relief  of  choking  congestion  in 
the  city,”  as  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal- American  pointed  out  the 
other  day  in  an  editorial  contain¬ 
ing  its  10  New  Year’s  resolutions 
for  New  York  City.  The  Journal- 
American  was  smart  to  send  re¬ 
prints  of  this  editorial  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising  list. 

If  you’re  doing  anything  in  your 
city,  or  trying  to,  about  traffic, 
tell  us  about  it.  Maybe  we  can 
start  something. 

Merchandising 

Whatever  your  theories  may  be 
about  newspaper  merchandising, 
you  might  as  well  reconcile  your¬ 
self  to  the  fact  that  this  year  you 
are  facing  a  condition,  as  Grover 
Cleveland  once  said,  and  not  a 
theory.  The  competition  is  forcing 
newspapers  to  think  hard  and 
think  seriously  —  and  do  some¬ 
thing.  too — about  merchandising. 
One  promotion  manager  we  know 
reports  that  requests  for  merchan¬ 
dising  are  reaching  his  desk  at 
least  100%  more  than  ever  before. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  which  long 
has  led  in  the  advertising  agency 
battle  to  standardize  newspaper 
market  data  reports,  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  newspaper  mer¬ 
chandising  services.  This  covers 
newspapers  in  all  cities  of  50,000 
or  more,  some  420  individual 
newspapers.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  this  complete  report  in  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  1953  Year  Book, 
which  will  be  in  your  hands  within 
the  next  couple  of  weeks.  You  can 
bet  that  advertisers  and  agencies 
will  study  this  report  closely — it 
will  not  be  published  elsewhere 
in  any  other  form — so  you  had 
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better  give  it  some  pretty  close 
scrutiny,  too. 

Research  Casebook 

Harry  Rosten,  research  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association’s  News¬ 
paper  Research  newsletter,  is  em¬ 
barking  on  a  project  that  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
NNPA  history.  He  proposes  to 
compile  a  casebook  of  newspaper 
research.  This  would  cover  every 
phase  and  field  of  newspaper  re¬ 
search — market  studies,  readership 
studies,  industry  studies,  income 
and  spending  studies,  etc.  It  would 
report  actual  case  histories  of  re¬ 
search  projects,  telling  what  the 
problem  was,  how  it  was  solved, 
how  much  it  cost  in  money  and 
manpower,  what  was  learned  from 
the  solution,  etc.  The  project  is 
explained  in  his  February  news¬ 
letter.  If  you’d  like  to  know  more 
about  it,  write  him. 

Story  in  Stone 

Once  again  our  hat  is  off  to 
Court  Coulee’s  promotion  shop  at 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Those 
boys  don’t  do  no  daydreaming. 
Like  Shakespeare,  they  find  ser¬ 
mons  in  stones  and  books  in  run¬ 
ning  brooks. 

If  you’ve  ever  been  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  you  know  that 
around  the  top  of  their  handsome 
building  runs  a  frieze  of  carved 
figures.  Decoration,  you  probably 
thought,  and  forgot  about  it. 

Not  Court  Coulee’s  boys,  how¬ 
ever.  They  know  what  the  frieze 
is  all  about,  and  although  it  has 
run  around  the  building  for  some 
25  years  now,  they  decided  it 
would  make  good  promotion  to 
tell  the  folks  about  it. 

So  they  do,  in  a  handsome  page 
advertisement  headlined  “A  Story 
in  Stone.”  The  ad  shows  the  stone, 
and  explains  the  story — the  story 
of  “man’s  age-old  endeavor  to 
communicate  with  man.”  It  makes 
right  interesting  reading,  too. 

In  the  Bag 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle  out  with  a  self-mailer 
reprinting  its  entry  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Market  Guide  and 
explaining  that  “it’s  always  A.  M. 
in  Johnson  City.”  They  don’t  mean 
that  you  can  sleep  late.  A.  M. 
means  “automatic  merchandising,” 
a  service  that  stars  for  consumer 
identification  all  advertised  grocery 
products  in  the  market. 

American  Weekly  rates  a  hand 
for  current  trade  paper  ad  explain¬ 
ing,  with  clever  cartoon  illustration 
and  brief  copy,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
“Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a 
buying  pitch!”  If  this  is  the  starter 
in  a  campaign,  we  certainly  look 
forward  to  the  next. 

“A  beautiful  promotion  piece 
came  my  way  with  no  effort  or 
expense  on  my  part,”  writes  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  publisher  of  the  Carson 
City  (Nev.)  Nevada  Appeal.  “The 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Nev¬ 


ada  highway  and  parks  departmem 
devoted  an  entire  issue  to  Carson 
City,  capital  of  Nevada.  1  have 
been  mailing  copies  to  space  buy¬ 
ers  and  agencies,  pointing  out  that 
this  is  the  official  story  of  our 
market.  It  makes  a  far  better  and 
more  effective  promotion  piece 
than  a  paper  this  size  could  ever 
have  done  on  its  own.”  Yes.  sir, 
money  is  never  a  substitute  for 
ingenuity. 

'Rocket  Ship'  Spurs 
Circulation  Sales 

A  circulation  “rocket  ship" 
bound  for  “Success  Planet"  was 
launched  at  the  annual  circulation 
sales  conference  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Some  500  circulation  supervi- 
sors  and  wives  from  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota  and 
western  Wisconsin  participated  in 
the  day-long  meeting  that  blue¬ 
printed  circulation  plans  and  goals 
for  the  first  half  of  1953.  Super¬ 
visors  were  urged  to  “Shoot  for 
the  Stars — and  Tribunes!” 

About  300  of  the  guests  actually 
reserved  passage  with  the  New 
York  Hayden  Planetarium  for  the 
first  interplanetary  space  tour. 

Circulation  executives  were 
dressed  in  spaceman  outfits,  in¬ 
cluding  plastic  helmets,  and  the 
stage  was  set  as  a  rocket  launch¬ 
ing  platform,  with  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  a  spaceship  visible  under  a 
20-foot  ceiling.  As  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  “flight,”  hawk¬ 
ers  moved  through  the  crowd  of¬ 
fering  whiffs  of  pure  oxygen  from 
a  portable  tank. 

Upcoming  Star  and  Tribune  fea¬ 
tures  were  introduced  by  means 
of  a  giant  “electronic  brain”  which 
“selected”  the  “fuels”  needed  to 
power  the  spaceship  to  goals  out¬ 
lined  by  the  spaceship  “captain.” 
Circulation  Director  M.  E.  Fisher. 

“We  credit  the  sales  meetings 
with  playing  a  large  part  in  our 
circulation  gains  over  the  years,” 
Mr.  Fisher  said.  “The  meetings 
enable  us  to  get  the  enthusiastic 
participation  of  the  supervisors  in 
our  sales  plans.” 

Two  circulation  sales  meetings 
are  held  each  year.  Supervisors 
meet  newspaper  personalities,  learn 
about  company  policies  and  plans 
and  work  with  their  division  heads 
on  coming  promotions. 

■ 

Newspaper  Promotes 
Highway  Safety 

Eureka,  Calif.  —  The  Humboldt 
Times  here  recently  cleared  its 
front  page  to  devote  it  to  pictures 
and  text  warning  motorists  against 
accidents  and  offering  a  plan  to 
halt  “slaughter  on  the  highways." 
This  was  followed  up  with  a  series 
of  articles. 

A  citizens’  organization.  Drivers’ 
Alert,  came  into  being,  formed 
along  lines  the  newspaper  outlined. 
The  AP  carried  two  stories  about 
it  from  San  Francisco  and  the 
newspaper  received  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  Chicago. 
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Get  your  free  copy  of 

Profile  of  the  Advertising  Market 


a  new  study  of  today's  market  for  national  advertising— 


How  manv  national  advertisers  are  there?  How 
many  products  do  they  advertise?  Who  are 
they?  Where  are  they?  How  much  do  they 
spend?  When  do  they  make  up  media  lists? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  basic  questions 
appear  in  Profile  of  the  Advertising  Market— 
a  new  study  just  published  by  the  Advertising 
Department  of  Printers’  Ink. 

Here,  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  time 
in  advertising  history,  is  a  clear-cut  picture 
of  today’s  national  advertising  market— based 
upon  research  reported  on  or  done  by  Printers’ 
Ink,  as  well  as  available  data  from  several 
media  groups. 

Some  of  the  information  will  be  familiar  to  you. 
More,  however,  may  be  a  surprise.  For  never 
before  have  the  facts  and  figures  of  advertising 
been  analyzed  in  this  way! 


its  dimensions,  characteristics  and  potential! 


% 


Our  purpose  is  to  help  media  executives  more 
accurately  gauge  the  size  of  the  market  and 
the  selling  job,  and  to  show  how  Printers’  Ink 
can  help  you  sell  more  advertising  to  national 
advertisers. 

More  than  5000  copies  of  Profile  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Market  have  already  been  distributed 
to  advertiser,  agencies  and  media  executives. 
If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  copy,  write 
today  on  your  letterhead  to  Robert  E.  Kenyon, 
Jr.,  Advertising  Director. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


R.E.  Goodale  ^Surrounds  * 
Ad  Sales  Resistance 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Cagle 


The  fine  frenzy  of  work  and 
play  that  constituted  SCAM’s  Sev¬ 
enth  annual  convention  in  Dallas 
is  a  matter  of  history  now — and  a 
history-making  event  it  was  with 
the  Morning  News  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald  providing  for  the  intervals  of 
play  between  the  series  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinics  set  up  by  W.  H.  (Bill) 
Bauerkemper  of  the  Houston 
Press.  The  meeting  moved  along 
with  machine-like  precision. 

At  the  final  session,  presided 
over  bv  Leslie  Ricketts,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Record,  A.  P. 
Vaughan,  Jr.,  CAM  of  the  Dallas 
News,  was  elected  president  along 
with  the  following  slate:  First 
vicepresident,  Henry  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers; 
second  vicepresident,  W.  H.  Bau¬ 
erkemper;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Libbie  Hatcher,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette. 

One  topic  that  arrested  complete 
attention  was  the  ’’Sales  Resistance 
Panel”  headed  by  Israel  Weinstein, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  On  this 
panel  were  Searcy  Garvin,  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal  and  Constitution, 
who  discussed  sales  resistance 
problems  faced  by  the  Phone 
Room  and  R.  E.  Goodale,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  who  discussed  “Street 
Sales  Resistance.”  Mr.  Weinstein 
handled  “Counter  Sales  Resis¬ 
tance.” 

The  Problem 

Mr.  Goodale  summed  up  the 
problem  when  he  stated  that 
“Sales  Resistance  is  a  problem 
with  CAMs  every  hour  of  the  day, 
whether  we  are  on  leading,  second 
or  third  newspapers  or  morning 
and  evening  combinations.”  Cit¬ 
ing  his  own  city,  he  said  “there 
are  from  5  to  10  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  calling  on  nearly  every  busi¬ 
ness  firm  each  week  selling  8  or 
10  media.  Each  business  man 
must  learn  to  say  ‘No’  or  he’d  go 
broke  paying  advertising  bills.” 

Mr.  Goodale  recited  these  state¬ 
ments  heard  so  often:  “I  have  nev¬ 
er  used  classified  ads.”  “I  do  not 
need  to  advertise.”  “I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  spend  any  money  now.” 
“1  tried  your  paper  once  and  didn’t 
get  results.”  “Everybody  knows 
that  I  am  in  business  here.” 

“Prospects  do  not  get  impatient 
BECAUSE  we  try  to  sell  them  .  .  . 
but  rather  because  of  THE  WAY 
we  try  to  sell  them,”  Mr.  Goodale 
commented.  “Prepare  yourself  so 
well  in  advance  that  sales  resis¬ 
tance  is  never  given  a  chance  to 
resist  your  sales  presentation.” 

The  speaker  then  presented  a 
few  concrete  tips: 


“Suppose  you  call  on  a  firm 
which  cleans,  repairs,  mothproofs 
and  sells  rugs  and  carpeting.  Write 
and  have  neatly  typed  three  3-line 
ads  on  rug  cleaning,  one  3-line  ad 
on  repairing,  one  3-line  ad  on 
mothproofing,  two  5-line  ads  and 
one  lO-line  ad  on  rug-selling.  A 
total  of  8  ads.  REMEMBER 
every  one  of  your  subscribers  has 
from  6  to  10  rugs  on  his  floor. 
This  firm  has  six  competitors  BUT 
he  is  not  asking  or  inviting  any  of 
your  thousands  of  readers  to  do 
business  with  him. 

“With  a  nice  sales  talk,  I’LL 
BET  HE  WILL  OKEH  YOUR 
DAILY  AD  ORDER.  Notice  I 
said  OKEH  your  daily  ad  ORD¬ 
ER. 

“Do  not  ask  him  to  SIGN  a 
CONTRACT.  The  word  ‘okeh’ 
and  the  word  ‘order’  mean  the 
same,  but  are  more  pleasant  to  a 
prospect’s  ears  than  the  word  ‘con¬ 
tract.’ 

Turn  Objections 

“If  a  salesman  is  quick  enough, 
he  can  sometimes  turn  objections 
to  his  advantage.  Suppose  a  pros¬ 
pect  says,  ‘But  you  don’t  have 
many  farm  readers.’  We  might 
answer  like  this:  ‘I’m  glad  you 
brought  that  up,  Mr.  Hill.  Now 
that  I  know  you  are  interested  in 
our  rural  coverage.  I’ll  go  into  it 
more  thoroughly  than  I  would 
have  otherwise.’  Having  gotten  his 
attention  through  his  own  objec¬ 
tion,  we  can  give  him  more  facts 
to  show  how  our  rural  coverage 
picture  meets  his  needs. 

“There  are  many  ‘tricks’  in  sell¬ 
ing  Classified  but  there  is  ONLY 
ONE  BASIC  THOUGHT  upon 
which  our  sales  efforts  should  be 
founded  . . .  show  our  prospects 
how  they  can  make  MORE  MON¬ 
EY  by  our  Classified  columns. 

“Sometimes  the  simplest  state¬ 
ment  or  suggestion  makes  the 
sale.  Here  is  an  example:  A  real 
estate  salesman  of  27  years  in  the 
same  office,  opened  his  own  office 
last  month.  A  classified  sales  per¬ 
son  called  on  him  twice  and  had 
two-one  hour  sessions  on  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  but  failed  to  sign 
him  up.  The  classified  manager 
stopped  into  his  office  about  two 
weeks  later  for  a  social  visit.  The 
conversation  of  course  got  around 
to  classified.  He  mentioned  the 
salesman’s  calls  and  also  stated 
he  did  not  want  a  daily  contract 
but  would  advertise  occasionally, 
etc.,  etc.  The  CAM  told  him  he 
was  throwing  away  the  most  valu¬ 
able  asset  he  had  over  hundreds 
of  his  competitors  ...  a  27  year 
real  estate  following  who  might 
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“WELCOME,  PODNER”  is  what  SCAMA  President  Leslie  Ricketts,  |  w 
CAM  Greensboro  (N,  C.)  News  Record,  is  saying  to  Robert  Witte 
ANCAM  Prexy,  CAM  .Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  second  from  right, 
as  they  meet  in  Dallas,  Texas,  for  a  joint  meeting  of  AN'CAM's  Board 
of  Directors  and  SCAMA.  Looking  on  left  to  right  arc  Ransonme 
Lake,  CAM,  Dallas  (Texas)  Daily  Times-Herald,  W.  H.  (Bill)  Bauer¬ 
kemper,  program  chairman,  CAM,  Houston  (Texas)  Press,  and  at 
the  extreme  right,  Ashley  P.  Vaughan,  .Ir.,  SCAMA’s  new  president,  I  1. 

CAM,  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News.  I  ’ 


assume  he  had  retired  since  he 
was  not  in  his  old  office  any  more. 

“That  ONE  statement  did  the 
trick. 

“Do  not  fight  ‘sales  resistance’  ”, 
the  speaker  urged,  “.  .  .  surround 
it!”  He  indicated  three  basic  ways 
to  do  this: 

1.  Train  and  educate  our  sales¬ 
people. 

2.  Train  and  educate  our  sales¬ 
people. 

3.  Train  and  educate  our  sales¬ 
people. 

“As  long  as  we  supervise  the 
activities  of  salespeople,”  he  said, 
“we  should  hold  such  sales  meet¬ 
ings  once  or  twice  a  week.  This 
should  be  the  BEST  WAY  to 
overcome  Street  Sales  Resistance. 
In  these  sales  discussions,  encou¬ 
rage  salespeople  to  talk  freely 
about  the  sales  resistance  which 
they  encounter.  Aside  from  find¬ 
ing  solutions  for  our  problems  by 
discussing  them,  we  lose  our  fear 
of  them.  Especially,  when  several 
different  people  express  their 
views  on  an  objection  that  seems 
to  bother  us.” 

In  conclusion,  he  said:  “I  would 
like  to  summarize  all  the  sales 
resistance  being  met  by  every 
classified  salesman  in  the  nation. 
So,  Number  1  .  .  .  Let’s  show  our 
prospect  that  others  in  the  same 
business  get  results. 

“Number  2  .  .  .  Explain  WHY 
and  how  other  advertisers  get  re¬ 
sults  .  .  .  the  reasons  are  .  .  .  our 
wide  distribution  of  papers  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  potential  customer 
PLUS  established  strong  shopping 
habits  (remember  for  300  years, 
people  have  been  relying  on  the 
Classified  columns  for  informa¬ 
tion). 

“And  Number  3  .  .  .  We  must 
show  each  prospective  advertiser 
how  to  advertise.  Our  salespeople 
must  demonstrate  the  correct  way 
by  submitting  ready  written  ads 
and  layouts,  if  necessary.” 


Wishcampcr 


Wishcamper  Named 
As  ME  in  Abilene 

Abilene,  Tex.  —  Ed  N.  Wish- 
camper  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Hal  Sayles 
who  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  17. 

The  change  was 
announced  b  y 
Howard  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  publisher 
of  the  morning 
and  evening 
papers. 

M  r .  Sayles, 
who  resigned  to 
devote  full  time 
to  extensive  business  interests  here, 
ended  more  than  19  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Reporter-News  as  a 
reporter,  sports  writer  and  editor. 

Mr.  Wishcamper  also  has  spent 
all  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Reporter-News 

He  began  as  a  reporter  in  1936 
and  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  11. 

■ 

Burbach  Portrait 
Unveiled  by  Pulitzer 

St.  Louis — A  portrait  of  George 
’  M.  Burbach,  general  manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  radio  and  TV 
stations,  was  unveiled  Jan.  15  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  P-D, 
who  suggested  the  recognition.  The 
painting  was  by  William  F- 
Draper,  New  York  portrait  artist 
who  was  selected  to  do  the  por¬ 
trait  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  P-D 
associate  editor. 

The  painting,  which  will  hang 
permanently  in  the  KSD  lobby, 
shows  Mr.  Burbach  seated  holding 
a  newspaper.  In  the  background 
is  a  broadcasting  tower. 

Mr.  Burbach  entered  newspaper 
business  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  old  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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LONDON  LETTER 


Jury  Returns 
Verdict  in  Fair 
Comment  Case 

By  Doris  Willens 
London  —  Fleet  Street  was 
shocked  this  week  by  a  libel  jury’s 
jward  to  a  former  Member  of 
Parliament  of  damages  and  costs 
against  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Sun¬ 
day  Express. 

The  jury  decided  that  Raymond 
Blackburn  should  be  given  $560 
and  costs  despite  the  facts  that: 

1)  In  his  summing-up  the  judge 
said  the  conduct  of  an  MP  was  a 
matter  of  public  importance  in 
which  the  whole  community  was 
entitled  to  take  an  interest, 

2)  Mr.  Blackburn  had  collected 
J700  from  the  Express  newspa¬ 
pers  on  a  previous  occasion,  al¬ 
though  a  correction  and  apology 
were  printed  after  he  objected  to 
the  item, 

3)  Mr.  Blackburn  agreed  when 
questioned  by  the  defense  attor¬ 
ney  that  a  public  man  “should  not 
be  too  sensitive,” 

4)  When  the  defense  attorney 
said  “I  suggest  that  this  action  is 
a  lot  of  fuss  about  not  very 
much,”  Mr.  Blackburn  replied,  “I 
fully  appreciate  the  point.” 

The  article  on  which  the  suit 
was  based  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Blackburn  had  quit  the  Socialist 
Party  to  become  an  Independent. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  who  is  a  lawyer, 
conducted  his  own  case,  and 
charged  that  the  words  brought 
him  into  odium  and  contempt. 
They  were  either  deliberately  ma¬ 
licious  or  used  recklessly. 

The  newspaper  pleaded  the  de¬ 
fense  of  fair  comment  on  the  po¬ 
litical  future  of  an  MP. 


Rim  Aci  Boycott 

For  the  first  time  since  Ameri¬ 
can  film  companies  withdrew  their 
display  advertising  from  the  Beav- 
erbrook  newspapers  on  Dec.  5, 
the  Daily  Express  this  week  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledged  the  boycott 
and  printed  a  defiant  front-page 
statement. 

The  advertising  was  withdrawn 
because  the  film  companies  felt 
that  Beaverbrook’s  movie  critics 
were  being  rather  rough  on  their 
products.  (E&P,  Jan.  10,  p.  65.) 

The  Express  statement  said  in 
part: 

“Threats  have  been  made  that 
advertising  will  not  be  resumed 
until  either  the  critics  have  been 
muzzled  or  dismissed  from  their 
jobs. 

“These  will  have  no  effect  what¬ 
soever. 

“The  freedom  from  advertisers’ 
dictation  is  a  solemn  trust  to  the 
public  which  newspapers  must  dis¬ 
charge  at  whatever  cost  to  them¬ 
selves. 

“If  the  film  companies  were  to 


succeed  in  their  campaign  to  co¬ 
erce  the  Beaverbrook  newspapers, 
then  control  of  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  those  newspapers — and 
in  due  course  of  other  newspapers 
— by  advertisers  would  be  achieved. 

"The  Beaverbrook  Newspa¬ 
pers  Will  Not  Yield  Their  Edi¬ 
torial  Prerogatives  Under  Any 
Pressure.” 

Meanwhile,  Denis  Myers,  whose 
movie  criticisms  in  the  Sunday 
People  brought  the  advertising 
boycott  on  to  that  newspaper,  re¬ 
viewed  five  Hollywood  films 
which  he  had  not  been  invited  to 
see. 

He  described  two  of  them  as 
“not  bad,”  the  third  as  “atro¬ 
cious,”  the  fourth  as  “a  ridiculous 
murder  story,  slow,  unbelievable,” 
and  the  fifth  as  “just  about  second- 
feature  value  for  the  lowest 
brows.” 

Thus  ended  Round  Two  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  vs.  the  British  Press. 

■ 

Negro  Publishers' 
Workshop  Program 

New  Orleans,  La. — More  than 
200  Negro  newspaper  executives 
are  planning  to  attend  the  mid- 
Winter  Workshop  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Jan.  30-31  at  Dillard  University. 

NNPA  President  Louis  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  has  announced  that  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Allen,  assistant  dean  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  of  North¬ 
western  University,  and  Thurgood 
Marshall,  special  counsel  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People,  are 
among  the  scheduled  speakers. 

The  workshop  will  include  four 
round-table  discussions  on  these 
subjects:  Current  Problems  of 
Small  Newspapers,  Merchandising 
the  Negro  Market,  Circulation 
Building  and  Promotion,  and 
Meeting  the  Challenge  of  News 
Competition. 

C.  C.  Dejoie,  Jr.,  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Weekly,  is  host  publisher  at 
the  meeting. 


ME's  Weekly  Review 
Popular  with  Staff 

Indianapolis  —  A  publication 
read  by  everyone  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  editorial  staff  is  a 
galley  of  type  called  “How  We’re 
Doin.”  It’s  a  weekly  orchid  and 
onion  edition  written  for  three 
years  by  E.  S.  Pulliam,  managing 
editor. 

The  sheet  gives  a  pat  on  the 
back  or  a  suggestion  for  improve¬ 
ment  to  beginners  and  veterans. 
Headlines  of  the  week  are  listed 
bj  Leon  Stanley,  head  copy  edi¬ 
tor. 

■ 

Stewart  Promoted 

Lawrence  R.  Stewart,  Jr.,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives.  He  will  continue 
as  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
office. 


THE  GERMAN  SCENE 

Neue  Zeitung 
Reaches  231/000 
In  Daily  Sales 

By  Gustav  Genschow 
Bremen,  U.  S.  Zone,  Germany 
— To  German  newspaper  men  it 
is  something  like  a  miracle:  Die 
Neue  Zeitunf!,  daily  newspaper 
published  by  the  Information  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Germany,  has  a 
231,000  circulation,  and  stands  in 
the  fourth  place  of  all  German 
dailies,  the  biggest  being  at 
262,000. 

Somehow,  Hans  Wallenberg  and 
Ernest  J.  Cramer,  editors  of  Die 
Neue  Zeitung,  managed  to  meet 
competition  by  356  other  German 
dailies  successfully,  thus  giving  the 
U.S.  point  of  view  a  powerful 
voice  in  Germany. 

Nearly  eight  years  ago,  when  ^ 
American  troops  fought  their  way  ] 
into  the  Reich,  Die  Neue  Zeitung  i 
started  its  operations,  and  one  of  I 
the  first  messages  to  the  Germans  j 
it  carried  was  signed  “General ' 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower”. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  an  area  with  a  45,- 
000,000  population.  Today,  in  the 
same  area,  there  are  29  dailies 
with  a  circulation  greater  than 
100,000,  148  dailies  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  10,000  to  99,000,  and 
179  dailies  with  a  circulation  of 
1,000  to  9,000. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Inter¬ 
national  Editions  are  a  familiar 
sight  at  German  newsstands.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  G.I.’s  stationed  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

From  the  reporter’s  point  of 
view  Germany  is  one  of  the  hottest 
spots  of  Europe.  More  than  24 
newspapers  and  agencies  of  the 
U.S.A.  are  represented  in  Ger¬ 
many,  though  the  work  of  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  Recently,  U.S.  newsmen  in 
Bonn,  capital  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany,  learned  that  a 
new  Press  Conference  was  formed 
from  which  all  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  barred. 

German  advertising  is  still  on  a 
low  level  at  the  present  time.  The 
price  of  one  page  of  Hoer  Zu, 
biggest  weekly  (circ.  1,120,000), 
is  at  $4,240.  There  are  relatively 
few  nationally  advertised  products. 
Commercials  on  radio  programs 
are  restricted  to  morning  and 
afternoon  hours.  TV  has  just 
started. 

One  important  fact  on  German 
advertising  is  discovered  only  by  a 
small  number  of  U.S.  publishers 
and  newspaper  representatives,  so 
far:  despite  almost  complete  trans¬ 
fer  restrictions,  any  amount  of 
Deutschmarks  is  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  into  dollars  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes. 


WHY 

do 

MORE 

NEWSPAPERS 

/ 

advertise  in 

Sales 

Management 

than  in  any  other 
magazine  in  the 
saies  and 
advertising  fields? 

It's  the  same  story  year  after 
year.  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
always  leads.  The  one  and  only 
conclusion  to  this  constant  pref¬ 
erence  for  SM  is  that  the  news¬ 
papers  believe  it  does  a  better 
selling  job  for  them  .  .  . 

The  “reasons  why"  add  up  to 
this  big  “exclusive”  .  .  .  Nowhere 
else  can  newspapers  get  every 
month  this  combination  of  top 
advertising  buyers,  local  market 
data  service,  and  editorial  stress 
on  the  newspaper’s  pay-off  role 
in  national  advertisers’  sales 
operations. 

Closing  date  for  reserving  space 
in  the  state-county-city  section  of 
the  SURVEY  OF  BUYING 
POWER 

February  16 

Make  sure  your  story  is  there 
when  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  are  choosing 
markets  and  media. 

SALES 

MANAGEMENT 

386  Fourtli  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

15  East  de  la  Guerra,  P.  0.  Boi  419, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Detroit  News  Appoints 


Stroecker  Dept  Head 


By  James  L  Collings 


Man  of  the  Year 

In  Virginia  the  “Photographer 
of  the  Year”  is  Howard  Ham- 
mersley,  Jr.,  head  of  the  photo 
department  of  the  Roanoke  Times 
and  World-News,  by  vote  of  a 
committee  comprised  of  Joe  Cos¬ 
ta,  Walter  Engels  and  Bill  Ecken- 
berg  of  NPPA.  Nominations  were 
made  by  Virginia  lensmen. 


Daily's  Appeal 
Nets  $270,820 
For  Cripples 


Pitts- 


Stroecker 


Monroe  D.  B.  (Mickey) 
Stroecker  has  been  named  head  of 
the  photo  department  and  chief 
photographer  of 
(he  Detroit  News. 

He  replaces  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Kuenzel. 

It  was  a  long 
climb  for  56- 
year -old  Mickey 
before  hitting  the 
top.  and  he  has 
much  experience 
and  accomplish¬ 
ment  behind  him. 

In  his  early  days, 
after  attending  an 
academy  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  his  birth¬ 
place,  he  got  a  start  in  photogra¬ 
phy  by  working  as  a  photo  finisher 
for  a  local  drug  company. 

Then,  in  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Signal  Corps.  Mickey  served  as 
an  aero  mapper  and  recorder  of 
instruction  photographs.  He  really 
got  going  two  years  later  when  he 
landed  a  job  as  chief  of  photos 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy  Ordnance 
Bureau,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Several  Firsts 

Mickey  worked  out  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Navy  yard.  He  made  the 
official  picture  record  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  the  obsolete  warships  that 
the  late  General  Billy  Mitchell 
often  declared  could  be  sunk. 

He  also  covered  the  first  torpedo 
launching  from  a  seaplane,  along 
with  many  of  the  “top  secrets”  of 
that  day.  In  1922  he  left  Wash¬ 
ington  behind  and  went  to  work 
as  a  staffer  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Later  he  joined  the  Detroit 
News. 

Mickey  has  always  been  a  handy 
man  with  tools.  Over  the  years 
with  the  News,  he  has  invented 
everything  from  a  device  to  hold 
canaries  still  while  having  their 
pictures  taken  to  a  shifting  lever 
on  a  big  bertha  that  provided 
faster  coverage  of  baseball. 

The  chief  has  also  created,  in 
the  early  days,  a  number  of  syn¬ 
chronized  flashguns  that  used  pow¬ 
der.  When  flashbulbs  came  in, 
Mickey  experimented  and,  in 
1930,  got  a  patent  on  a  flashbulb 
synchronizer  which  he  later  sold 
to  a  New  York  company. 

Few  in  the  business  have  done 
more  to  champion  the  causes  of 
press  photography.  In  many  ways 
Mickey  has  tried  to  better  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  cameramen.  In 
recognition  of  his  efforts,  the  De¬ 
troit  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  made  him  its  first  president. 
He  has  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  awards  committee  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 


What  Judges  Want 

Judges  for  the  1953  Graflex 
photo  contest  were  recently  quer¬ 
ied  as  to  what  they  look  for  in 
selecting  the  top  pictures. 

The  judges  were  Sey  Chassler, 
Collier’s;  Joe  Costa,  King  Fea¬ 
tures;  Bruce  Downes,  Photography 
magazine;  Jess  Gorkin,  Parade; 
Victor  Keppler,  commercial  pho¬ 
tographer;  Ray  Mackland,  Life; 
and  Kenneth  Stuart,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Their  replies  centered  around 
two  things:  visual  impact,  and 
whether  the  picture  honestly  and 
accurately  carries  out  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  original  intention.  They 
added  that  pictures  with  emotional 
punch  have  the  best  chance  of 
surviving  early  elimination. 

“From  there  on,”  Graflex  re¬ 
ports,  “the  visual  impact  shares  its 
importance  with  the  makeup  of 
the  photography.” 

The  judges,  according  to  the 
company,  also  emphasized  the  fact 
that  a  picture  is  only  as  good  as 
the  thinking  that  goes  into  it. 
Technical  skill  won’t  compensate 
for  a  dull,  trite  subject  treated  in 
dull,  trite  vein.  However,  they 
pointed  out,  lighting,  composition, 
posing,  originality,  imagination — 
all  these  go  to  make  up  a  blue- 
ribbon  winner. 

“One  of  the  judges,”  Graflex 
says,  “summed  up  his  feeling 
about  entries  in  photographic  con¬ 
tests  by  pointing  out  that  many 
contestants  don’t  do  enough  pre¬ 
liminary  planning. 

“He  suggests  that  all  aspects  of 
lighting,  posing  and  composition 
be  planned  and  tried.  It  might, 
he  adds,  be  necessary  to  take  nu¬ 
merous  shots  of  the  same  subject 
before  the  photographer  is  satisfied 
with  the  results.” 


Fashion  Note 

News  cameramen  covering  the 
inaugural  balls  were  required  to 
wear  white  tie  and  tails. 


Sailey  to  Receive 
Mexico  Honor  Medal 

San  Diego,  Calif. — J.  C.  Safley, 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
will  receive  a  gold  medal  of  merit 
for  outstanding  service  during 
1952  to  the  city  of  Tijuana,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

The  selection  was  made  by  La 
Asociacion  de  Periodistas  de  Baja 
California  (the  Lower  California 
Newspaper  Association)  from  a 
field  of  three  nominees.  The  award 
for  1952  is  the  first  to  be  given  to 
other  than  a  Mexican  citizen,  and 
the  first  to  a  newspaperman.  The 
medal  will  be  presented  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  on  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Safley  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
Mexcio’s  economic  development, 
with  emphasis  on  Baja  California. 
He  also  is  author  of  a  new  book, 
“Mexican  Vistas,”  which  deals 
with  modern  Mexico. 


One-Man  Show 

Harold  v.  lyle,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  was  given  a  one- 
man  show  (80  prints)  recently  by 
the  Topeka  Art  Guild.  Many  of 
his  prize-winning  pictures  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  exhibit. 


Executives  Promoted 
On  Savannah  News 

Savannah,  Ga. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Morning  News,  Boykin 
Paschal  was  elected  executive  vice- 
president  and  Jack  J.  Cubbedge 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 
treasurer. 

The  president,  H.  V.  Jenkins, 
also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Cubbedge  as  business  man¬ 
ager. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Jenkins 
announced  the  appointment  of 
William  J.  Robertson  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Morning  News. 

Mr.  Paschal  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Press 
since  1942.  He  joined  the  ad  staff 
in  1912. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  The 
burgh  Press  is  still  breaking  rec¬ 
ords  with  its  Press  Old  Newsboys' 
campaign  for  Children’s  Hospital. 

This  year’s  eight-week  campaign 
brought  in  the  record-smashing 
total  of  $270,820 — in  just  eight 
weeks.  The  previous  high  was 
$193,000  last  year. 

All  of  the  money  is  used  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  crippled 
children. 

From  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  until  January  1,  the  Press  Old 
Newsboys  conduct  their  annual 
drive.  They  have  been  doing  it 
since  1933  and  in  those  19  years 
have  turned  over  more  than  a 
million  dollars  to  the  hospital. 

All  of  the  Old  Newsboys  annu¬ 
ally  try  to  outdo  one  another  in 
raising  money  during  the  cam 
paign.  The  individual  who  topped 
all  of  them  again  this  year  was 
John  J.  Kane,  chairman  of  Alle 
gheny  County  Commissioners, 
who  with  his  co-workers  collected 
$79,000. 

Again  this  year,  the  Old  News 
boys  were  aided  by  a  Sunday  tele 
vision  show  —  the  Wilkens  Ama 
teur  Hour.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
Pittsburghers  pledged  $66,671 
the  Fund. 

But,  unlike  most  such  appeals 
which  collect  little  more  than 
per  cent  of  the  pledges,  this  pro¬ 
gram  brought  in  over  50  per  cent 
more  than  was  pledged — $101,411 
and  the  money  is  still  rolling  in. 


Chicago  Press  Club 
To  Hold  Annual  Fete 
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Chicago — The  Chicago  Press 
Club  will  name  its  memben’ 
choice  for  the  “Outstanding  Amer¬ 
ican  of  1952”  at  the  club’s  an¬ 
nual  President’s  Dinner,  Jan.  30. 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Officers  to  be  honored  at  the 
dinner  are  incoming  president, 
John  P.  Carmichael,  Chicago 
Daily  News  sports  editor,  and  re¬ 
tiring  president,  Wilbur  J.  Brons. 
Chicago  Bureau,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce.  Guests  of  hon¬ 
or  will  be  Gov.  William  Stratton 
of  Illinois,  and  Mayor  Martin 
Kennelly  of  Chicago. 


UPN  Office  Closed 

United  press  newspictures 
has  closed  its  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
bureau,  which  for  years  had  been 
located  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  edi¬ 
torial  room.  Post  cameramen  now 
handle  the  work.  Eddie  Babst, 
former  head  of  the  bureau,  has 
gone  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
He  replaces  John  R.  Schmidt,  dean 
of  local  photographers  who  recent¬ 
ly  retired. 


Ferger  Appoints 
Account  Executives 

Cincinnati — Stanley  A.  Ferger, 
advertising  director  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  has  named  Patrick  J. 
Crumhorn  and  Leroy  Parker  to 
his  retail  display  staff  as  account 
executives. 

Mr.  Crumhorn  came  from  two 
years  as  advertising  director  of  the 
Monroe  (La.)  Daily  News,  and 
newspaper  sales  work  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pasco 
(Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 
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Mott  Heads  Promotion 
At  Heorst  Advertising 

Appointment  of  Gilbert  Mott 
as  promotion  manager  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  effective  ot> 
lanuary  26,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Herbert  W.  Beyea.  H.^S 
general  manager.  Mr.  Mott  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  Jones  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  Mott  was  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  American 
Weekly.  Prior  experience  includes 
Esquire  magazine  and  the  R.  H- 
White  Co.  of  Boston. 
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Hancock  Sells 
Paper,  Joins 
Gabbert  Agency 

Riverside.  Calif.  —  Robert  K. 
Hancock,  former  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Daily  Times 
has  sold  the  Fontana  (Calif.) 
Herald  and  News  and  has  become 
associated  with  J.  R.  Gabbert, 
newspaper  broker  here  as  a  sales¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Hancock  and  his  brother, 
Stanlev  Hancock,  purchased  the 
Santa  Maria  Times  in  19.18  as  the 
result  of  a  single  advertisement 
published  by  Mr.  Gabbert  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  They  published 
this  paper  for  10  years  and  sold 
it  to  Oscar  Stauffer  of  Topeko, 
Kan. 

Robert  purchased  the  Fontana 
paper  in  1948  and  published  it  as 
a  semi-weekly  until  its  recent  sale 
by  the  Gabbert  agency  as  it  was 
about  to  become  a  daily.  Since 
that  time  it  became  a  daily  under 
the  management  of  Mynatt  Smith, 
formerly  of  McAllen,  Tex. 

♦  ♦ 

Guymon.  Okla.  —  Amon  E. 
McKay,  editorial  assistant,  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Texas 
County  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Guymon 
Daily  Herald  and  Guymon  Ob¬ 
server.  He  has  become  a  director, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Raymond  H.  Fields. 

*  * 

Richard  L.  Meyers,  formerly 
co-publisher,  Bonners  Ferry  (Ida.) 
Herald,  has  purchased  the  Susan- 
ville  (Calif.)  Lassen  Advocate 
from  William  and  Laura  Norton. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  San  Francisco 
broker. 

<1  *  « 

The  West  Memphis  (Ark.) 
News,  a  weekly  which  gained  na¬ 
tional  attention  prior  to  1950  un¬ 
der  the  editorship  of  Jack  and 
Pete  Coughlin,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  J.  Ward  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  who  operated  The 

Mainline  Newspapers,  twin  week¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania,  until  Aug. 
1,  1952.  The  sellers  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Monroe  Bandol. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Harold  G.  Cuthrell, 
retired  Methodist  minister,  has 
bought  the  Maxton  (N.C.)  Scottish 
Chief,  a  weekly.  Early  in  his 

career  he  was  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  ^uth  Carolina 
newspapers. 

♦  #  * 

Keith  L.  Schroeder,  who  has 
been  editor  since  1950,  has  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Chandler  (Okla.) 
News-Publicist  from  Dewey  F. 
Curry,  publisher. 

*  •  * 

W,  H.  “Bill”  Wingo,  shop  fore- 
®an  of  the  Kiowa  County  Star- 
Review  (Hobart,  Okla.)  has  pur- 
chwed  the  Granite  (Okla.)  Enter¬ 
prise  from  Mrs.  Ernest  Hill.  The 


sale  marked  the  end  of  43  years 
of  consecutive  ownership  by  the 
Hill  family. 

*  «  « 

Douglas  Poe,  publisher  of  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Times  Democrat,  a 
semi-weekly,  has  purchased  the 
Konawa  (Okla.,)  Leader,  a  week¬ 
ly,  from  William  V.  Krause. 

■ 

Edward  Harte  Heads 
San  Angelo  Papers 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — ^The  direc¬ 
tors  of  San  Angelo  Standard,  Inc., 
have  elected  Edward  H,  Harte  as 
president  and 
chief  executive 
officer  of  the 
company. 

In  addition  he 
will  become  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Evening  Standard 
and  the  morning 
Standard  -  Times. 

He  succeeds  his 
father,  Houston 
Harte.  who  will  Harte 

become  chairman  of  the  board. 

Edward  Harte,  a  graduate  of 
San  Angelo  High  School  and 
Dartmouth  College,  worked  for 
the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle, 
spent  two  years  with  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  was  editor 
two  years  of  the  Snyder  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

■ 

Writing  and  Photo 
Awards  in  Virginia 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Readers  of 
newspapers  chosen  by  publishers 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
have  again  named  the  winners  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association's 
annual  awards  for  writing.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  White  House 
Photographers  Association  judged 
the  work  of  staff  photographers. 
Trophies,  cash  awards  and  special 
citations  were  presented  here  on 
Jan.  17. 

Winners  of  first  prizes  in  daily 
and  non-daily  classes  were: 

News — Guy  R.  Friddell.  Jr..  Rich¬ 
mond  S’esrs  Leader,  and  Lynn  Shelton, 
Halifax  Gaxcttc. 

Features — -Herbert  M.  Furlow,  Bristol 
Herald-Courier,  and  Jean  McDonald, 
Blue  Ridge  Herald. 

Sports — Chris  Cramer,  Charlottesville 
Progress,  and  Bobby  Witt,  Bedford 
Democrat. 

Editorial — Jack  Kilpatrick,  Richmond 
Hews  Leader,  and  Fitzhugh  Turner, 
Fauquier  Democrat. 

Column — J.  Shenton  Lodge,  Sewfort 
Se-ivs  Daily  Press,  and  Emory  Dobson 
Eastern  Snore  Netes. 

N'ews  Service — Paul  W.  Duke,  AP 
Richmond. 

Series  — I>ouis  Spilman,  ICaynesboro 
.Veres-  F  irgiuian. 

AP  Photo  Trophy — Bill  Bonsor,  Xi-w 
port  Sews  Daily  Press. 

Picture  Series — Neal  V.  Clarke.  Sor- 
folk  I'irginian-Pilot. 

News  Photo  —  Mike  Williams.  Ports¬ 
mouth  Star,  and  C.  1.  Garrett,  Fauquin 
Democrat. 

Feature  Photo — James  Netherwood 
Jr.,  Richmond  Vewspapers.  and  Gray 
son  Gosney,  Halifax  Gazette. 

Sports  Photo — ^John  F.  Gilbert,  Staun¬ 
ton  Leader, 

Open  Class — Bill  Bonsor,  Sereport 
Seres. 


Emery  OdelL 
Publisher  at 
Monroe,  Dies 

Monroe,  Wis. — Emery  A.  Odell, 
81,  publisher  and  founder  of  the 
Monroe  Evening  Times,  died  in 
his  Times  Build- 
i  n  g  apartment 
from  effects  of 
heart  ailment  on 
Jan.  18. 

He  had  been 
connected  with 
the  newspaper 
and  printing 
business  all  his 
life,  founding 
the  Times  in 
1898.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  Odell 

printer’s  devil  in  his  father's  shop 
in  Monroe,  where  the  weekly 
Gazette  was  published. 

He  worked  in  Madison,  Janes¬ 
ville  and  Milwaukee,  returning  to 
his  father’s  shop  where  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  new  Monroe  Daily 
Journal. 

At  27,  he  founded  the  Times, 
serving  as  its  editor,  manager, 
reporter,  makeup  man,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  and  collector  at  the 
same  time.  He  also  served  as 


Monroe  postmaster  from  1910- 
1925. 

Author  of  two  books  on  Swiss 
cheese,  he  originated  this  city’s 
title,  “Swiss  Cheese  Capital  of  the 
World.” 

A  brother,  Fred,  is  manager  of 
the  Times’  job  printing  plant. 

■ 

Revenaugh  Made 
Oregon  City  Editor 

Oregon  City,  Ore. — One  year 
after  joining  the  paper  as  county 

news  editor,  Dick  Revenaugh  has 

been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  En¬ 
ter  prise-Courier, 
following  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Ed 
Goetzl. 

Mr.  Goetzl  had 
been  editor  since 
March,  1952, 
when  he  suc- 
c  e  e  d  e  d  Walter 
W.  R.  May,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the 
co-owners  of  the 
consolidated  paper. 

E.  P.  Kaen,  owner  and  publish¬ 
er,  announced  also  these  appoint¬ 
ments:  Jim  MacLean,  from  city 
editor  to  news  editor;  Hugh 
Davies,  sports  writer;  and  Esther 
Bowman,  Milwaukee  bureau  re¬ 
porter. 


Revenaugh 


Want  to  Sell  Your  Publication? 
Wont  to  Buy  One? 

Someone  may  be  looking  for  the  Publication  you’d  like 
to  sell  ...  or  may  have  the  one  you  want  to  buy! 

Give  them  an  opportunity  to  find  you  through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS. 

It’s  a  fact!  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Biggest  and  some  of  the 
lil’est  papers  in  the  United  States  have  been  bought 
and  sold  directly  through  these  columns. 

STRIKE  IT  RICH! 

with  your  ad  in  “Publications  for  Sale”  —  or 
"Publications  Wanted’’ 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  38 


Lionel  Esterman  has  left  the 
copy  desk  rim  of  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  News. 


David  Lilienthal,  Jr.  is  back 
as  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch  after  two 
years  in  the  Army,  one  of  which 
was  spent  with  a  psychological 
warfare  unit  in  Germany. 


Tim  Shepard,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  joined  the  general  as¬ 
signment  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
Union. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Chapter  Honors 
E.  Lansing  Roy 


I.B. 

For 

Neti 


E.  Lansing  Ray,  left,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  receives  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  plaque  from  Hugo  Autz  while 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  Post-Dispatch  participates  in  the  ceremony. 


Edward  J.  Mowery,  New  York 
iYorld-Telegram  and  Sun  staffer 


the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  where 


has  received  an  award  of  $100  city  staff.  He  was  formerly  with  she  had  been  engaged  in  social 


from  Samuel  A.  Frommer,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  agency  executive, 
in  appreciation  of  his  work  in 
helping  to  free  Louis  Hoffner  after 
12  years  imprisonment. 


the  now  defunct  New  York  Star  writing  for  15  years. 

(formerly  PM)  and  several  Maine  *  *  ♦ 

newspapers.  During  World  War  R.  W.  Needham,  parliamentary 


1 1  he  was  with  the  London  edition  corre-spondent  at  Ottawa  for  (he 


of  Stars  and  Stripes. 


Lou  Hiner,  member  of  the  In- 


London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  by 
acclamation.  He  succeeds  Maurice 


James  F.  Looby,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  and  a  longtime  student  of 


1936,  has  retired.  The  71 -year- 
old  publisher  is  one  of  the  few 
pre-territory  publishers  in  Okla- 


publishers  of  the  Dewey  County 
News  in  Seiling,  Okla. 


George  L.  Rosenberg,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — E.  Lansing 
Ray,  editor,  publisher  and  board 
chairman  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
and  honorary  president  this  year 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  Jan.  14  given  by  the 
St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  fraternity. 

plaque  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Ray  in  recognition  of  his  50  yean’ 
service  as  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Ray  was  introduced  at  the 
dinner  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch.  He  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ray  as  a  “man  of 
most  unchallengeable  integrity,  a 
fine  publisher,  a  fine  editor  and, 
believe  me,  a  most  aggressive 
competitor.” 

Mr.  Ray,  in  his  remarks,  pointed 
out  “that  an  objective  newspaper 
is  a  great  newspaper.”  He  said  a 
newspaper  should  “print  news" 
and  also  express  strong  editorial 
opinion  and  that  a  good  newspa¬ 
per  man  “basically  must  know  hu¬ 
man  nature.” 

The  following  new  members 
were  initiated  into  the  fraternity; 
James  C.  Burkham,  president  of 
the  Globe  -  Democrat  Publishing 
Co.,  Martin  L.  Duggan,  of  that 
newspaper’s  copy  desk;  Verne 
Mabry,  G-D  assistant  city  editor; 
Hume  Duval  of  the  G-D  state  cap¬ 
ital  bureau;  Asa  Bryan.  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter;  Charles  Pender- 
gast,  P-D  editorial  writer;  Jack  Es- 
tell,  chief  of  the  INS  bureau  here; 
Robert  L.  Kern,  publisher  of  the 
Belleville  (Ill.)  News  -  Democrat: 
Bruce  Barrington,  news  editor  of 
KXOK;  Ralph  B.  Cox,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mid-Continent  Bank¬ 
er,  and  James  R.  Hanson,  public 
relations. 


BERG  was  most  recently  deputy 
base  commander  at  Davis-Mon- 
than  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
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Jack  Dealy  is  now  on  the  state 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News  city  staff  desk  of  the  'Nashville  (Tenn.) 

since  1947,  has  been  named  Wash-  Banner.  He  was  formerly  chief  Jf.fferies,  Wind.sor  (Ont.)  Star. 
ington  correspondent  for  the  News,  of  the  Banner's  Columbia,  Tenn., 

He  succeeds  Glenn  Tucker,  who  bureau  for  nearly  five  years, 
resigned  to  complete  historical  ♦  *  * 

writing  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Chuck  Bales,  sports  writer  on 

♦  *  *  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  Latin,  has  been  invited  to  address 

Dick  Mitchell,  publisher  of  become  news  editor  of  the  Nowata  *he  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
the  Arapaho  (Okla.)  Bee  since  (Okla.)  Daily  Star.  England  Classical  Association,  at 

*  ♦  ♦  Deerfield.  Mass.,  March  20-21. 

Mrs.  Loren  Smurthwaite  has  *  *  ♦ 

resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Michael  J.  Murphy,  forrher 

homa.  Mr.  Mitchell  leased  his  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat  -  Herald  reporter  on  the  IFr/rerfeMry  (Conn.) 

paper  to  Ben  Boren,  Orville  and  is  now  editor  of  a  new  fea-  Republican,  has  left  for  Honolulu, 

Owens  and  Gus  McCaslin,  Jr.,  ture  section,  “Green  Grows  the  Hawaii,  to  become  a  reporter  on 

Valley,”  for  farmers  and  gard-  fhe  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  For 
ners,  which  has  been  started  by  past  two  years,  he  has  been 
the  Valley  News.  Beaverton,  Ore.  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 

*  *  *  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Woodward  has  ♦  ♦  ♦  •kt  v  tt  u  m  -i 

Daily  Citizen  until  he  was  recalled  been  named  editor  of  the  food  Maurice  R.  Cronan,  editorial  N.  I.  Herald  Tribune 

to  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  page  published  each  Thursday  in  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Wins  Two  Medals 

22  months  ago,  has  returned  to  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News -Re-  has  been  named  to  the  public  re-  ®  cviwib 

the  Citizen  as  managing  editor,  view.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  Louise  lations  committee  of  the  Greater  The  New  York  Herald  Tribunt 

He  succeeds  Tim  Tippett,  who  Hayes,  who  resigned  to  join  the  Hartford  Easter  Seal  Campaign.  received  the  annual  press  award 

has  left  the  staff.  Major  Rosen-  North  Bend  (Ore.)  News.  *  *  *  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission 

*  *  *  Cliff  Knight,  outdoor  editor,  of  New  York  City  at  a  dinner  at 

Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  the  Hotel  Plaza  Jan.  22. 

United  Press  Hollywood  column-  been  elected  president  of  the  Tol-  The  award  was  made  for  “the 
1st,  has  resigned  to  become  a  re-  'and  County  (Conn.)  Art  A.sso-  most  noteworthy  contribution  by 

Keith  Coulbourn  has  left  the  porter  on  the  Yreka  (Calif.)  Si.sk-  ciation.  a  newspaper  during  1952  to  an 

staff  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  vou  News.  «  •  *  understanding  of  the  significance 

News-Journal  to  join  the  news  bu-  *  ♦  ♦  William  Ahearn,  sports  de-  of  good  management  in  achieving 

reau  of  the  Nassau,  Bahamas,  Jack  Smith,  news  in  review  partment.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  efficient  and  economical  adminis- 

Development  Board.  A  Univer-  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Journal-Courier,  has  been  named  tration  of  the  government  of  the 

sity  of  Miami  journalism  gradu-  News,  has  left  for  a  job  on  the  chairman  of  the  sports  division  of  City  of  New  York.” 

ate,  Mr.  Coulbourn  formerly  staff  of  Carl  Byoir  public  rela-  New  Haven  March  of  Dimes  The  newspaper  was  selected  for 
worked  for  the  Miami  Herald  tions  agency.  Campaign.  its  editorial  analysis  of  the  city’s 

and  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star.  *  *  *  *  *  ♦  financial  problems  throughout 

*  *  George  Mankowski  of  DePere,  Jim  Sharp,  former  city  editor  1952  and  its  clear  exposition  of 

James  Whyte  has  become  an  Wis.,  a  former  manager  of  St.  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Stales,  the  significance  of  efficient  man- 

editorial  writer  at  the  Miami  Norbert  College  football.  DePere.  has  joined  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  agement  on  the  quality  and  econ- 

(Fla.)  Daily  News  after  resigning  is  now  sports  editor  of  the  Nee-  Daily  News  staff,  while  additions  omy  of  the  city’s  service,  it  was 

as  sports  editor  of  the  Hollywood  nah  (Wis.)  News-Times.  to  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-  stated  in  a  report  by  the  panel  of 

(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler.  Max  Hall,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Ledger  include  Gene  Roper,  for- 

formerly  district  reporter  on  the  Miss  Katherine  M.  Murphy  merly  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 

Sun-Tattler,  has  been  promoted  has  been  appointed  women’s  page  Democrat-Times,  as  telegraph  edi- 

to  sports  editor.  editor  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  tor;  Georgia  Ann  Burrous  and 

*  *  *  Transcript-Telegram.  She  went  to  Joe  Penix,  back  from  service,  on  awarded  to  L.  L.  Engelking,  writ- 

John  G.  Wentworth  has  joined  the  Transcript  in  1941  from  the  the  city  staff.  er  of  the  editorials. 
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Editor  Whitelaw  Reid  received 
a  medal  on  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  another  medal  was 
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I.  B.  Long  Plea 
For  Promotion 
Nets  Whirlwind 

Los  Angeles  —  John  B.  Long, 
veteran  advocate  of  more  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  has  reaped  an 
unexpected  whirlwind. 

The  California  Publisher, 
monthly  published  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  for  which  Mr.  Long  is 
general  manager,  appeared  with 
silver  cover  and  with  special  tri¬ 
bute  and  advertising. 

Friends  descended  from  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  California  to  hear  a  Los 
Angeles  Advertising  Club  program 
Jan.  13  dedicated  to  Mr.  Long  as 
a  tribute  to  his  continued  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  free  press. 

The  events  were  timed  with  Mr. 
Long's  25th  anniversary  as  general 
manager  of  the  California  pub¬ 
lishers’  organization.  The  big  sur¬ 
prise  package  included  adverti.se- 
ments  of  praise  placed  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publisher  by  businesses  and 
friends  throughout  the  State. 

Silver  Anniversary 
The  surprise  provided  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  his  25  years  of 
CNPA  service  are  valued.  .\lso, 
the  package  proved  that  newspaper 
friends  have  taken  seriously  Mr. 
Long’s -only  continued  “big  beeF’ 
with  publishers — that  newspapers 
do  not  promote  enough.  In  this 
case,  the  promotion  was  all  heap¬ 
ed  back  on  “Johnny”  Long’s  lap. 

“Newspaper  publishers  won’t 
lake  their  own  medicine.  They 
should  explain  and  explain,  report 
and  tell,  again  and  again,  what 
they  are  doing  and  why,”  Mr. 
Long  has  insisted  through  the 
quarter-century  of  his  CNPA  gen¬ 
eral  managership. 

It  was  in  this  belief  that  Mr. 
Long  proposed  the  establishment 
o‘  National  Newspaper  Week  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  1939.  The 
project  which  developed  nationally 
was  based  on  the  CNPA  expe¬ 
rience  in  starting  “Know  Your 
Own  Newspaper  Week,"  which 
had  become  California’s  “News¬ 
paper  Appreciation  Week.” 
Among  Mr.  Long’s  many  cherish¬ 
ed  trophies  of  his  long  promotion 
inanagership  service  is  a  Founders 
Society  of  .America  certificate  rec¬ 
ognizing  this  sponsorship. 

First  CNPA  Manager 
John  B.  Long  came  to  Califor¬ 
nia  in  January,  1928.  at  the  behest 
of  a  group  which  had  converted 
the  regional  Southern  California 
Editorial  Association  into  the 
CNPA.  The  late  Harry  Webster, 
general  manager,  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram,  headed  the  new  or- 
Sanization. 

Behind  him  was  newspaper 
Work  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Hegisler  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee.  broken  by  World  War  I  serv- 
•oe.  He  also  had  served  on  several 
Midwestern  dailies,  published  his 


Carrier  Receives 
Heroism  Plaque 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Danny 
Holt,  13-year-oid  carrier  of  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  re¬ 
ceived  the  1953  “Real  Boy  of 
America”  plaque  of  the  Youth  Re- 
.search  Institute  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Danny  was  honored  for  having 
saved  an  11-year-old  companion 
from  drowning  last  February 
when  he  fell  through  thin  ice  on 
an  eight-foot  deep  pond.  A  vic¬ 
tim  of  polio  in  1944,  Danny  still 
walks  with  braces. 

own  weekly,  attained  the  city  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Omaha  Bee  and 
been  in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Northwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  The  CNPA  was  his 
first  association  managership  as¬ 
signment. 

The  original  151  CNPA  mem¬ 
bers  have  now  grown  to  more 
than  400  newspaper  members.  The 
annual  budget  has  gone  from  a 
beginning  of  $6,500  to  $70,000,  at 
the  present  time. 

Glowing  Tribute  Paid 
At  Los  Angeles  Luncheon 

Los  Angeles  —  An  overflow 
crowd  of  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men  gathered  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  luncheon  here  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  silver  anniversary  of 
John  B.  Long  as  manager  of  the 
California  New.spaper  Publishers 
Association. 

“Johnny  Long’s  influence  can 
be  felt  in  every  newspaper  in 
America.”  said  Stanley  Wilson, 
publisher  of  the  Mill  Valley 
(Calif.)  Record  and  president  of 
the  CNPA. 

It  was  due  to  John  Long.  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  that  California  has 
“the  best  libel  law  of  any  state 
in  the  nation.” 

Saved  Thousands 

Mr.  Long’s  fight  on  behalf  of 
the  newspapers  before  the  state 
legislature.  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
saved  the  newspaper  industry  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  defeating 
.  an  attempt  to  levy  a  use  tax  on 
newsprint  and  another  attempt  to 
levy  a  tax  on  advertising. 

Mr.  Long  may  also  take  credit, 
he  said,  for  California’s  law  de¬ 
claring  a  reporter  does  not  have 
to  disclose  before  any  court  or 
grand  jury  any  of  his  sources  of 
information. 

Congratulatory  messages  were 
1  read  from  the  California  State 
1  Senate,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
:  Council  and  County  Board  of  Su- 
.  pervisors. 

>  Charles  Levitt,  advertising  ex- 
•  ecutive.  presented  Mr.  Long  with 
a  silver  plaque  iascribed  with  the 
r  names  of  more  than  100  of  his 
I  friends  in  newspaper  and  adver- 
I  tising  circles. 

Chairman  of  the  luncheon  was 
1  Robert  Mount,  business  manager 
5  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


General  Policy 
Guide  Adopted 
For  School  Use 

Santa  Fe.  N.  M. — Four  schools 
of  journalism  have  indicated  they 
will  use  in  their  courses  a  recent¬ 
ly-published  booklet  outlining  the 
general  policies  of  New  Mexico 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
four  dailies  in  New  Mexico. 

Prepared  by  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
president,  and  other  executives  of 
the  newspaper  group,  the  38-page 
“memo”  outlines  the  company’s 
policy  in  connection  with  news, 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation, 
bookkeeping,  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Sections  are  included 
on  general  policy  and  employe  re¬ 
lations. 

Faculty  members  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  schools  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Texas  Technological  College, 
and  the  University  of  Iowa  said 
they  will  make  use  of  the  book¬ 
let  in  their  curricula. 

Praised  by  Dean  English 

Earl  English,  dean  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  wrote  to  Mr.  O’Brien, 
“Your  general  policy  booklet  for 
NMN  Inc.  is  the  best  policy  state¬ 
ment  I  have  seen  ...” 

Charles  H.  Stout,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers.  said  the  booklet  contains 
many  ideas  “we  might  well  utilize.” 

C  ranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  praised  the  book¬ 
let  for  its  clarity  and  conciseness. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  for 
all  executives  of  the  NMN  group. 
Department  heads  are  required  to 
be  familiar  with  its  contents  on  all 
divisions  of  newspaper  operation. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Daily  Optic,  Tucumcari  Daily 
News,  and  Gcdlup  Independent. 
Mr.  O’Brien  maintains  a  central 
office  in  Santa  Fe  where  he  lives, 
but  has  no  newspaper  interests. 
He  moved  to  New  Mexico  from 
New  Hampshire  where  he  former¬ 
ly  owned  the  Claremont  Daily 
Eagle.  Previously  he  published 
papers  in  Massachusetts  and  from 
1937  to  1939  was  publisher  for 
the  receivers  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

Had  Better  Be  Right 

“The  chain  of  command,”  says 
the  booklet,  “goes  from  O’Brien 
directly  to  the  local  Publisher, 
from  him  to  the  department  head 
f  and  from  him  to  members  of  his 
department. 

"In  emergency,  a  Publisher  can 
disregard  most  rules,  but  he  had 
I  better  be  right  and  he  must  notify 
:  O’Brien  immediately.” 
i  Members  of  the  organization 
•  are  advised  that  “these  papers  are 
operated  as  a  public  service  and 
i  for  profit.”  Each  paper  is  given 
■  authority  to  support  “such  local 
political  candidates  as  deserve  it,” 


Newspaper  Industry 
'Most  Solid'  in  U.  S. 

■Despite  the  current  role  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  whipping  boy  of 
politics,  the  newspaper  business  is 
“the  most  solid  industry  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  according  to  Bruce  Barton, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  conclud¬ 
ing  the  Arijtona  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Mr.  Barton  said:  “Nothing 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  unless  something  happens  to 
the  United  States.” 

During  the  convention  William 
Ryan,  publisher,  the  Glendale 
News,  was  elected  president  suc¬ 
ceeding  Erancis  N.  Connolly,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Tempe  News. 

after  discussion  with  Mr.  O’Brien. 
Local  editorials  are  to  stay  away 
from  all  but  local  situations  and 
the  “preponderance  of  them  will 
praise  rather  than  complain.” 

Under  the  subject  of  news  pol¬ 
icy,  the  booklet  states;  “All  other 
things  being  equal,  the  prominence 
of  any  person  involved  in  any  situ¬ 
ation  improves  the  newsworthiness 
of  the  story  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  prominence  of  that  person. 
We  will  not  suppress  legitimate 
news  involving  prominent  persons. 

Double  Care  in  Libel 

“As  a  practical  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  editors  must  be  doubly  care¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  prove  they  are 
right  in  reporting  unfavorable 
news  involving  such  persons  be¬ 
cause  in  general  the  risk  of  libel 
suits  also  increases  proportionately 
with  the  prominence  of  the  person. 

“Any  news  of  an  advertiser 
which  would  be  considered  news 
if  he  were  not  an  advertiser  or 
potential  advertiser  will  be  handled 
as  news  .  .  .  Names  and  prices  of 
articles  of  commerce,  sold  by  a 
particular  store,  have  no  place  in 
news  columns.  They  are  advertis¬ 
ing,  pure  and  simple.” 

The  section  on  advertising  pol¬ 
icy  opens  with  the  declaration  that 
“no  display  advertising  space  of 
any  kind  will  be  given  away  free 
or  at  anything  less  than  our  regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates,  except  to  make 
up  errors  which  we  have  made  in 
another  ad.” 

■ 

Sports  Writers  Have 
Clinic  With  Experts 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Courier- 
Journed  has  begun  a  sports  writers’ 
clinic  for  interested  members  of 
its  staff. 

Sports  Editor  Earl  Ruby  said 
television  has  made  sports  fans 
more  aware  of  the  intricacies  of 
football  and  basketball  and  they 
want  an  explanation  of  every  un¬ 
orthodox  move. 

Coaches  and  sports  officials  pre¬ 
side  at  the  clinics,  explaining  new 
rules  and  diagramming  new  and 
unfamiliar  plays  for’the  writers. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


^Newspaper  Personnel,  * 
And  on  Writing  Clearly 


how  difficult  it  is  to  do  so.  Then 
compare  the  results  with  other 
people's  answers  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


PUT  IT  PLAINLY.  By  R.  G.  Ralph. 
How  to  Write  Cleiir  Forceful  English 
That  Anyone  Will  Understand.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  166  pp. 
52.50. 


When  George  Longan  was  city 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  he  warned  new  reporters 
that  their  predecessors  had  plagued 
him  with  five  writing  sins; 


1.  Too  few  facts. 

2.  Too  many  adjectives 

3.  Too  many  commas 

4.  Too  much  writing 

5.  Almost  no  reporting 

Our  problem  with  beginners 
hasn't  changed  much.  .\  distraught 
copyreader  this  week,  in  a  rare 
sympathetic  mood,  rewrote  a  cub’s 
interview  with  a  helicopter  pilot. 
His  last  two  paragraphs,  substitut¬ 
ing  imagined  fact  the  reporter 
missed  for  deleted  words  no  one 
would  miss,  were  these: 

"Sammy  is  so  many  years  old. 
He  is  married  or  single.  And  he 
does  or  does  not  have  children 
M'hose  names  and  ages  are  or  are 
not  something  or  other.  Sammy 
and  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  live 
in  a  house  or  an  apartment  some¬ 
where. 

"Sammy  has  a  lot  of  lively  and 
direct  quotes  on  what  it  means  to 
fly  a  helicopter  and  on  why  he 
likes  to  do  it.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are  because  /  didn’t  talk  with 
him  and  I  doubt  that  you  did  at 
any  length.  At  least  you  didn’t 
ask  enough  questions." 

Mr.  Ralph,  in  this  elementary 
but  practical  and  provocative  book 
for  beginners  suggests  this  rule  for 
cubs  who  have  just  completed 
their  copy:  “now  remove  half  the 
adjectives.’’  When  Carl  Sandburg 
was  a  labor  reporter  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  he  once  shook 
his  head  sadly  over  a  colleague’s 
copy.  Carl’s  unruly  lock  of  steel 
grey  hair  bobbed  over  his  left  eye, 
and  he  advised,  “think  twice  be¬ 
fore  you  ever  use  an  adjective. 
Try  turning  adjectives  into  short 
sentences  that  qualify  with  active 
verbs.” 

Thackeray  did  that — and  Meyer 
Berger  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  a  host  of  others,  do  it  on 
newspapers  today.  Instead  of 
stultifying  Beatrix  in  his  “Henry 
Esmond,”  Thackeray  wrote  that 
Esmond  stopped  and  gasped  when 
he  first  saw  Beatrix  on  the  bal¬ 
cony  at  Castlewood. 


the  reader  much  to  report  that  the 
committee  chairman  became 
angry.  It  does  tell  something  to 
report  that  “the  chairman’s  face 
flushed.  He  banged  his  gavel  on 
the  table,  and  the  glasses  jumped.” 

Commas  give  a  lot  of  trouble 
too,  Mr.  Ralph  declares.  Punctua¬ 
tion  should  help  a  reader,  not 
clutter  the  sentence  for  him.  This 
author  advises  against  using  marks 
of  punctuation  merely  because 
there  are  such  marks  and  some 
fifth-grade  teacher  once  told  us 
that  every  clause  out  of  its  na¬ 
tural  order  should  be  stockaded 
with  commas. 

Historically,  the  comma  came 
as  the  symbol  of  an  ancient  curved 
hunting  knife — used  to  separate  an 
animal  or  a  sentence. 

1  think  it  was  in  Lessing  Engel- 
king’s  time  on  the  city  desk  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  that  a 
meticulous  comma-conscious  be¬ 
ginner  worried  the  desk  into  ac¬ 
tion.  A  copyboy  went  for  a  sturdy 
rat-tail  file,  and  an  editor  filed  the 
comma  key  off  the  reporter’s  type¬ 
writer. 

“Now,”  he  growled,  “hit  your 
comma  anytime  you  want!” 


Most  adjectival  writing,  Mr. 
Ralph  points  out,  is  lazy  writing. 
Bromidic  writing  is  lazy.  And  on 
top  of  deadliness,  our  verbs  them¬ 
selves  become  lazy.  It  doesn’t  tell 


Another  rule  Mr.  Ralph  pro¬ 
poses:  “If  you  ever  find  yourself 
thinking,  ‘Everyone  knows  what 
that  means,’  cross  out  the  passage 
at  once.”  What  you  really  mean 
is  that  you  yourself  are  foggy 
about  what  you  are  trying  to  write. 
And  the  result  will  be  that  nobody 
will  know  what  you  mean.  Mr. 
Ralph  charges  even  Carlyle  with 
cluttering  some  of  his  meanings 
with  omnibus  words  and  too  many 
words: 

“Sure  enough,  of  all  paths  a 
man  could  strike  into,  there  is,  at 
any  given  moment,  a  best  path  for 
every  man;  a  thing  which,  here 
and  now,  it  were  of  all  things  wis¬ 
est  for  him  to  do; — which  could 
he  be  but  led  or  driven  to  do,  he 
were  then  ‘doing  like  a  man,’  as 
we  phrase  it;  all  men  and  gods 
agreeing  with  him,  the  whole  Uni¬ 
verse  virtually  exclaiming  Well- 
done  to  him!  His  success,  in  such 
case,  were  complete;  his  felicity  a 
maximum.  This  path,  to  find  this 
path  and  walk  in  it,  is  the  one 
thjng  needful  for  him.  Whatsoever 
forwards  him  in  that,  let  it  come 
to  him  even  in  the  shape  of  blows 
and  spurnings,  is  liberty;  whatso¬ 
ever  hinders  him  ...  is  slavery.’’ 

I  long  have  suspected  that 
much  that  passes  for  profundity  is 
foggy  thinking  wordily  expressed. 
And  Mr.  Ralph  suggests;  “Try  to 
express  in  one  sentence  what 
Carlyle  is  writing  about;  notice 


Troubles  with  emotional  words 
are  that  readers  feel  varying  emo¬ 
tions  that  are  more  powerful  and 
often  quite  different  from  mean¬ 
ings  the  writer  intends.  Such 
words  as  democracy,  ideals,  eter¬ 
nity,  communism,  freedom,  or 
such  expressions  as  free  enterprise, 
play  the  game,  give  till  it  hurts 
either  will  stir  with  excess  mean¬ 
ing  or  repel  because  a  reader  may 
feel  that  the  words  are  being,  or 
have  been,  misused  as  propaganda. 
Better,  the  authors  advise,  trans¬ 
late  into  specific  imagery  the 
words  and  phrases  that  have  be¬ 
come  loaded  with  abstraction  and 
personal  feeling.  After  all,  the  job 
of  writing  is  to  communicate  with 
as  much  economy  of  the  reader’s 
energy  as  possible. 

You  can’t  advise  a  beginner  too 
often  to  be  specific,  to  avoid  gen¬ 
eralities  like  the  plague.  It  seldom 
hurts  to  remind  new  reporters  not 
to  write  about  trees  and  birds  but 
about  a  bending  birch  and  a  whip¬ 
poorwill.  The  mind  sees  a  hem¬ 
lock  more  easily  than  a  tree. 
When  you  need  to  state  a  basic 
principle,  move  from  the  specific 
instance  to  the  philosophy;  from  a 
particular  maple  or  elm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  act  to  your  general  state¬ 
ment  about  trees  or  reporting  or 
life.  Set  a  pink  hydrangea  or  white 
tulip  down  in  your  writing,  not 
bare  flowers.  Never  call  a  yellow 
frame  bungalow  a  house  when 
you  can  call  it  a  yellow  frame 
bungalow. 

Mr.  Ralph  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication. 


AP  Newsmen 
Begin  Getting 
Increase  Today 


I 


Associated  Press  news  workm 
covered  by  the  new  contract  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
receive  their  increased  pay  for  the 
first  time  today  (Jan.  24).  The 
traffic  workers  covered  by  the  con¬ 
tract  are  on  a  different  payroll 
and  they  are  expected  to  receive 
the  increase  for  the  first  time  on 
Jan.  31. 

The  increase  is  retroactive  to 
Nov.  5,  1952.  The  back  payments 
will  be  divided  over  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  pay  days,  AP  spokesmen 
said. 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
has  approved  the  contract,  which 
provides  for  a  general  increase,  in¬ 
creases  in  minimums  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  of  bureaus  to  establish  a  basic 
top  minimum  of  $110  for  news¬ 
men  and  a  $131  minimum  for 
eight  major  cities. 

Ang  officials  reported  that  mem¬ 
bers  voted,  1,618  to  125,  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  Hearst  National 
Memorandum,  which  guild  lead¬ 
ers  earlier  had  approved  during 
contract  negotiations. 


Here  is  a  Brochure 
On  Newspaper  Personnel 


NEWSPAPER  PERSONNBH.  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  By  Donald  J.  Wood.  616 
W’esley  Ave..  Oakland  6.  California: 
Newspaper  Research  Bureau.  70  PP. 
$2.06.  < 


Donald  J.  Wood,  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  a  backlog  of  newspaper 
experience,  has  here  written  a 
meaty  brochure  on  methods  and 
procedures  used  today  in  news¬ 
papers’  personnel  departments.  His 
study  is  a  practical  monograph  for 
newspaper  managers. 

Mr.  Wood  discusses  current 
newspaper  personnel  relations, 
employe  selection,  job  introduc¬ 
tion,  employe  training;  executive 
training,  employe  evaluation,  job 
communication,  and  questions  of 
improving  employe  morale 
through  a  feeling  of  security,  and 
through  the  giving  of  appropriate 
responsibility  and  participation. 

The  book  is  clearly  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  x  11,  and  well  bound 
in  heavy  cover  stock.  His  check 
list  for  a  newspaper  personnel 
program  is  particularly  useful  in 
pulling  together  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments. 


Laube  Retiring  From 
New  York  Times 

Clifford  J.  Laube  will  retire  as 
day  national  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  Jan.  31  to 
operate  his  home  press  and  bind¬ 
ery,  from  which  since  1938  he  has 
published  seven  books,  one  of 
them  his  own. 

Mr.  Laube  joined  the  Times  in 
1929,  after  serving  as  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  on  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Times.  Half  a  century  ago.  he 
started  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the 
Rico  (Colo.)  News,  a  weekly  and 
he  now  plans  to  revert  to  type — to 
set  type  again.  Mr.  Laube  is  poet¬ 
ry  editor  of  Sign  magazine  and  a 
co-founder  of  the  Catholic  Poetry 
Society  of  America. 


N.  C.  Press  Battles 
Parole  Board  Secrecy 

Raleigh,  N,  C. — A  proposal  to 
restrict  access  to  paroles  records 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  newspapers  are  girding  for  a 
fight. 

According  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  which  includes  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Umstead.  the  section  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  newspapers  was  not 
designed  to  keep  reporters  from 
seeing  the  files.  Members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
contend,  however,  that  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  reporters  could 
be  barred  if  the  Paroles  Board 
so  decided. 

The  Press  Association  has  re¬ 
quested  a  public  hearing  on  the 
bill. 

At  present,  reporters  have  full 
access  to  parole  records. 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1953 


HIS  LAST  news  conference  (No.  324)  on  Jan.  15  fin  ds  President  Truman  jovial  with  reporters.  (AP  photo). 


Hagerty's  Program 

continued  from  page  8 


laled.  "When  he  met  his  host  and 
the  distinguished  guest  from  Eng¬ 
land.  the  General  said  he  would 
like  very  much  to  have  a  picture 
taken,  if  there  were  no  objections. 
There  were  none,  if  only  one  or  a 
few  photographers  came  in.  If  we 
had  insisted  on  bringing  in  the 
mob’  that  was  waiting  outside 
there  wouldn’t  have  been  any  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  historic  scene.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  expressed  a  person¬ 
al  dislike  for  the  off-record  ses¬ 
sions  with  officials,  yet  he  said  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  that  it  can  be 
helpful  to  reporters  to  have  infor¬ 
mation  off-the-record  until  the 
story  can  be  released.  That  helps 
them  to  understand  the  story  when 
It  breaks. 

Off-Record  Violation 

Mindful  of  the  unpleasant  oc¬ 
currence  aboard  the  Eisenhower 
train  which  grew  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  desire  to  meet  with  the  re¬ 
porters  on  an  infomal  basis,  the 
press  secretary  ventured  that  he 
considered  it  unethical  for  a  re¬ 
porter  who  attends  an  off-record 
talk  to  give  the  story  to  one  who 
was  not  present  and  not  bound  by 
the  unwritten  rule. 

It  has  been  his  practice,  Mr. 
Hagerty  admitted,  to  advise  an  offi¬ 
cial  to  just  “shut  up”  and  say  he 
can’t  answer  a  certain  question, 
despite  the  temptation  to  speak 
freely  off-the-record. 

A  man-to-man  off-record  con¬ 
versation  is  no  good  at  all,  in  the 
Hagerty  book,  because  the  story 
invariably  gets  out. 

A  major  problem  in  a  job  like 
his.  Mr.  Hagerty  conceded,  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  reporter  combinations 
which  work  for  scoops  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  newsmen  whose  special 

editor  (S  publisher 


field  of  operation  is  "the  exclu¬ 
sive.”  That’s  why  he  said  it  so 
plainly  that  he  will  not  play  any 
favorites,  though  he  will  protect 
original  inquiries. 

The  interview  came  to  a  close 
with  Mr.  Hagerty  on  the  ’phone 
arguing  with  a  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  that  a  meeting 
which  the  General  would  attend 
was  closed,  therefore  there  should 
be  no  general  release  containing 
any  clue  as  to  what  was  discussed. 
"If  there’s  such  a  release,”  he  ar¬ 
gued,  “why  not  a  press  confer¬ 
ence?” 

257  Attend  Truman's 
324th  Press  Parley 

President  Truman  had  257  per¬ 
sons  at  his  last — his  324th — news 
conference  in  Washington.  Before 
it  opened,  many  correspondents 
accepted  the  President’s  invitation 
to  line  up  and  shake  hands  with 
him. 

Mr.  Truman  began  the  con¬ 
ference  by  reading  this  statement: 

“This  is  my  324th  press  confer¬ 
ence  since  I  became  President.  It 
is  also  my  last  press  conference 
before  leaving  the  White  House. 

“I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me 
and  I  want  to  urge  all  of  you  to 
continue  to  do  your  best  to  dig 
out  the  facts  and  to  put  them 
before  the  people.  Naturally,  not 
all  of  the  newspapers  agree  with 
me  and  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  them. 

“But  in  spite  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
I  think  it  is  important  for  our 
democratic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  every  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  citizens 
and  their  government,  particularly 
the  President,  be  kept  open  as  far 
as  possible. 

“This  kind  of  news  conference 
for  January  24,  1953 


where  reporters  can  ask  any  kind 
of  question  they  can  dream  of — 
directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  —  illustrates  how 
strong  and  how  vital  our  democ¬ 
racy  is.  There  is  no  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  where  the  Chief 
of  State  submits  to  such  unlimi¬ 
ted  questioning. 

“I  know,  too.  from  experience 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  stand  up 
here  and  try  to  answer  ‘off-the- 
cufT  and  all  kinds  of  questions 
without  any  advance  notice.  Per¬ 
haps  succeeding  Presidents  will 
be  able  to  figure  out  improve¬ 
ments  and  safeguards  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  hope  they  will  never  cut 
the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  themselves  and  the 
people. 

“1  know  you  have  a  great  many 
questions  on  your  mind.  For  some 
of  the  answers,  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  wait  until  my  broad¬ 
cast  tonight  because  1  have  tried 
to  put  into  that  broadcast  my 
feelings  about  the  years  1  have 
spent  in  the  White  House.” 

Some  veteran  newsmen  recalled 
that  Mr.  Truman  was  shy  of  such 
meetings  with  the  press  when  he 
first  assumed  office,  upon  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt.  At 
his  first  session  with  the  White 
House  corps  he  advised  that  he 
would  summon  them  only  when 
he  had  something  to  give  out.  He 
developed  a  distinct  liking  for  the 
rough-and-tumble  question  box  as 
time  went  on. 

■ 

R.  M.  Thomson  Dies 

St.  Charles,  Mo. — Ronald  M. 
Thomson,  76,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  St.  Charles  Daily  Banner-News 
since  1905,  died  Jan.  15.  He  had 
remained  active  in  operation  of 
the  newspaper  until  he  suffered  a 
stroke  last  year. 


Theodore  Z.  Zinn,  73,  for  45 
years  police  reporter  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Post  and  for  20  years 
the  night  AP  man  at  Boston  police 
headquarters.  Jan.  15. 

*  *  * 

Price  L.  Foster,  54,  editorial 
writer  and  production  manager  of 
the  Fo/ey" /(Ala.)  Onlooker,  and 
who  had  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Birmingham.  Montgomery  and 
Troy.  Ala.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Jan.  12. 

*  * 

James  J.  Neary,  53,  a  member 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
editorial  staff  for  38  years,  Jan. 
18. 

•  •  ♦ 

Louis  Wisa,  76,  staff  artist  for 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  for  48 
years  before  he  retired  in  1949, 
Jan.  18. 

*  * 

Col.  Henry  H.  Burdick,  74, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors,  Jan.  18. 

*  *  * 

Guy  j.  Housley,  62,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1948  after  serving  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  as  automo¬ 
bile.  radio,  assistant  sports  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  at  Tavares,  Fla., 
Jan.  17. 

♦  ♦  * 

S.  P.  Etheredge,  69,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1952  as  a  political  writer 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News  and  who 
had  served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise, 
Houston  (Texas)  Post  and  Tyler 
(Texas)  Courier  -  Telegram,  Jan. 
16. 

«  «  * 

Hal  Harrison  Smith,  76,  for 
41  years  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  before  that  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun.  Jan.  15. 

•  *  * 

James  McGrain,  59,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1941  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  Jan.  12. 

•  «  • 

Harry  H.  Kentor,  62,  former¬ 
ly  a  circulation  executive  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Syracuse  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Albany  (N, 
Y.)  News,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Tribune,  and  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  recent¬ 
ly. 

*  *  * 

Remick  Jeffries,  79,  publisher 
of  the  Lowell  (Mich.)  Ledger  and 
a  former  editorial  employe  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Ben  K.  Perry,  63,  once  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Evening  Post,  sheriff  at  West  Un¬ 
ion,  Ohio,  for  only  a  week,  killed 
by  a  robber  last  week. 
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"  .  Denver  2,  Colorado 


HERE’S  MORE  PULL  FOR 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  ADS  I 


312  Boston  Bldg. 


FOB  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  52'7,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


PROM  Honolulu  to  Eire,  realty 
brokers  and  Classified  personnel 
have  discovered  that  ”How  to  Write 
Productive  Real  Estate  Ads”  con¬ 
tains  the  keys  to  more  profitable 
real  estate  advertising. 

DUE  TO  continued  demand,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  second  printing. 
It  has  been  selected  as  the  text 
for  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board's  advertising  course. 

LET  THIS  hint-parked  128-psge 
book  help  you  give  your  real  estate 
dealers’  ads  greater  pulling  power. 
Mail  your  check  for  -$2.50  TODAY. 

Cams  &  Realty  Board 
■ieeretaries  Note  I 
48k  about  hulk 
order  diseounts. 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service.  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  GreenslMiro,  N.  C. _ 


EXPANDING 

YEARLY 


70-YE.\R-OLD  Pennsylvania  Weekly — 
job  shop  —  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Completely  staffed,  over 
$50,000  volume — 70%  newspaper — un¬ 
usual  profit  over  many  years.  $52,500 
cash.  Leaving  this  part  of  country. 
15ox  407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


★★  let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes.  62.J  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5.  California. _ 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Weekly, 
gross  doubled  in  3  years, 
country  area  hut  ii->nr  enough 
to  city, 

residential  and  industrial 
expansion  under  way. 

Owner  will  talk  at 
$90,000, 

third  down,  terms,  including 
building. 


FOB  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 


SOUTHWE  S  T  E  R  .N  N  E  W  S  P  A  P  E  R 
grossing  $155,000;  expenses  $112,000, 
circulation  12,000.  Priced  at  .$192,000, 
County  seat.  MAY  BROS.,  liingham- 


$2,000  DOWN  BUYS  MISSOURI  Ex¬ 
clusive  We<-kly.  gross  around  $6,000, 
priced  at  only  $4,500.  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Newsiiaper  Service.  Box  88,  Norton. 
Kansas.  _  _ 


HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fit. 


South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 


ALL 

ALONE 


COUNTY  SEAT  KXCLU.SIVE  Weekly, 
growing  trading  area  of  60,000.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  plant.  Immediate  action 
buys  this  over  $50,000  annual  gross 
official  legal  paper  for  $10,000  down. 
-I.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  3570  Frances 
Ave.,  Venice,  California. 


Press  Epgineers 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 


_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


C.'VLIFORNIA  county  seat 
WEEKLY 


5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Illinois 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street. 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 

Jersey,  R1  6-4252. _ _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3626—31  St.,  Lonj?  Island  City  1.  N.  7. 
STillwell  6-0098  0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  W- 
Prlntlng  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Expert.' 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressel 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 


only  paper  in  county, 
resort  and  lumbering  area, 
small  operation  hut  growing. 
Fine  plant  in  good  condition. 
$22,000, 
half  cash. 


Publications  Wanted 


DAILY,  by  responsible  group  with 
down  payment  of  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  wanted  by  2  men 
with  news,  business,  ownership  expe¬ 
rience.  Bank  references.  Box  337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  DAILIES  WANTED 
WK  have  professionally  competent, 
financially  able  prospective  buyers  for 
Dailies  in  the  Midwest  or  Great  Lakes 
regions  worth  from  $100,000  to  $3 
million.  Nation.-vlly  known  broker  with 
30  years  newspaper  experience.  High¬ 
est  references.  .Vll  inquiries  held  in 
strict  confidence.  No  undue  publicity. 
Reasonable  commission. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &•  ASSOCIATES 
'Media  Brokers  and  Consultants 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 


WE  HAVE 

Newspaper  properties, 
Weeklies  and 
Dallies, 


Publications  for  Sale 


WISCONSIN :  Good,  sound  weekly,  in 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  area. 
Population,  4,900.  Price,  $50,000. 
Down  payment  accepted. 

MICHIGAN :  Weeklies  at  every  price. 
Newly  listed  properties  range  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000. 

W.  0.  SMITH, 

Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Phone  26-231 

_ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan _ 

ONE  of  largest,  most  profitable  Week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  printing  businesses 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Exclusive  field, 
growing  rapidly  and  solidly.  Not  a 
boom  community.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  able,  working  publisher. 


WRITE  us  what  you  want 
and  your  financial  ability 
and  we  will  place  you  in 
a  location  suited  to  your 
finances  and  abilities. 

!■ 


WANTED 
DAILY  OR 
NEWS  SERVICE 


J.  R.  GABBERT 


Within  200-mile  radius  of 
NEW  YORK  OITY 
$25,000  cash  to  invest. 
For  Information 
Box  355,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling — Moving— Erecting 
— Service  Nation-Wide  — 

★  Trucking  Service  ir 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-vss 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Oslif- 
POplar  5-0610 


3937  ORANGE 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


Biisiness  Opportunities 


GET  A  new  slant  on  life.  Be  a  man 
instead  of  a  slave.  You  can  be  your 
own  boss  on  this  lively,  Oonnectient 
shoreline  weekly.  We’ve  done  well. 
Now  my  half-interest  is  for  sale. 
Write  Box  301,  Editor  &  Pablisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ' 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Publications  for  Sale 

Printing 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
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Press  Engineers 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZINQ  in  Duplex  and 
Qoss  iMat-bed  Webs 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Oirculsr 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


liIXOTYPBS  and  Intertypes,  Models 
S,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B— C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  I\>urth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Press  Room 


HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Located  at  the  Former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTICAL  type  units 
12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drives,  22  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Autoplates. 

OAN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
units  each. 

THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OP 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  194?; 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  PULL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  Quarter-Page  Folder. 

HOE  Pneumatic  Electric  Steam  Table. 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Metal  Pot. 

CURVED  Plate  rontera,  all  aises. 

AO  MOTOR  Drives,  all  sises. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


SACRIFICE— 2  Cottrell  Tabloid  press- 
ei.  48  X  66,  with  folders.  GLORY, 
121  Lafayette,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

COX.'sISTS  of  3  units,  ;irch  tyi)e,  with 
double  high-.si)eed  Folder,  and  .A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16"  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  -Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Stamford,  Connectieiit 


HOE  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS 
24PAGE.  3  deck,  color  cylinder, 
prints  four  colors,  AC  drive,  all  ste¬ 
reotype  equipment,  available  now,  has 
Quarti-r  Folder.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903.  BoLe,  Idaho.  _ 

32  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS 

2  HIGHSPEED  Floor  Units 

End  Roll  Feed,  Rubber  Rollers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
HEAVY  Duty  Double  Folder 
-VC  PULL  Automatic  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

1 1  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

SCOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESS 
24-page  capacity,  with  color  rylinder. 
Available  about  Feb.  1st.  May  be  seen 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  including 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Publish- 
Co..  Salem.  Oregon. 

Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description 

12  PAGE  Gogs  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  StraightMne — 23-9/16" 

4  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 22 
4  UNIT  Scott  22^*  Multi-Unit 
6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 2114* 

12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 22H“ 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirement!  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPO-SING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 
W.ANTED — Young  newspaperman,  ex- 
jierienced  in  Advertising,  News  and 
Editorial  work ;  for  position  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  llaily.  West  Coast. 
Write  full  details  in  confidence  to  Box 
354,  Editor  &  Publishej. 


WANTED — -Margaih  Feeder  and  metal 
m.  lting  outfit,  molds,  etc.  Must  be  in 
good  conditioD.  Cush.  Box  450,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


Used  Presses 

ir  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  QOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
ail  sizes. 

ft  GOSS  engineers  ran  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Miehle — ^Face  up 
snd  fly  delivery — 2  sets  rollers,  3 
H.P.,  A.C.  variable  speed  motor,  very 
good  register.  Excellent  condition. 
Very  reasonable.  The  Golden  Press, 
7301  West  Colfax  Ave..  Denver.  Colo. 


TWINNED 
DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

TWO  16-page  2  to  1  presses,  com¬ 
plete  with  stereo. 

2  AC  Drives 

2  EXTRA  color,  fountains. 

AVAILABLE  APRIL 
CAN  he  sold  as  one  or  two  separate 
presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  36,  N.  T. 
Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  357 
Editor  Jk  Publisher. 


Stereotype 


WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  conatruction,  give  de- 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Pony  Auto- 
plate  with  22f4"  cut-off  and  full  size 
newspaper  page  Rolling-In  Table. 
Please  state  condition  and  price  to 
T^e  Berkshire  Eagle.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Good  12  or  16-page  Duplex 
Tubular,  with  or  without  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Delivery  now  or  by  July  1st. 
Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.VNTED:  Newspaper  folders.  One 
with  2154"  cut-off  and  one  with  22\' 
cut-off.  Furnish  complete  information 
and  prices.  Box  447,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  W.ANTED  —  24-page  tubular  press, 
I  good  condition,  not  too  old.  Box  408. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Circulatioo 


AN  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
NEEDS 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 

NEWSPAPER  is  one  of  the  country’s 
best  in  100,000  cimil.-itiun  class. 

.VN  unusual  npi>ort unity  for  a  man 
with  suiM-r  dujier  qualifications  includ¬ 
ing: 

EXCELLENT  academic  and  edito¬ 
rial  Ixackground  that  proves  he 
has  a  good  mind. 

TESTED  executive  ability. 

PER.SON.AL1TY  and  character 
that  will  win  confidence  of  staff 
and  coiaiimnity  in  relatively  short 

time. 

•A  .MIND  able  to  grasp  and  ana¬ 
lyze  problems  readily  and  provide 
affirmative  solutions. 

.A  PL.AIR  for  coiiiiiiiinity  and  me¬ 
dia  promotion  combined  with  dis¬ 
ciplined  aggressiveness. 

-A  SKLF-starter  with  plenty  of 
energy. 

•A  DEVOTION  to  journalism  so 
great  that  he  will  never  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  s«'Il  the  reader  down  the 
river. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  aequire  stock 
out  of  earnings  when  he  has  prov- 
•■n  himself  to  staff  and  commu¬ 
nity. 

THIS  IS  one  of  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  country  for  a 
.voung  man  who  did  not  pick  a 
publisher  for  his  father. 

35  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  LESS — 
E.SSENTIAL. 

-APPLICATIONS  will  be  treated  in 
strictest  confidence  until  yon  give 
green  light  to  check  your  references 
which  must  stand  most  rugged  exam¬ 
ination.  Please  include  adequate  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  400.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

OIIiOULATION  MANAGER 
AGE  30-40.  Manage,  train  and  develop 
salesmen  in  rural  areas.  Need  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  while /in  home  office.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  position  to  man  who  can 
deliver.  Responsibilities  cover  several 
states.  AVe  furnish  car  and  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
circulation  know-how.  Can  wait  thirty 
days. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 
Circulation  Department 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER  | 
L.A'TE  Model.  .AC  motor.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho,  ! 

FOB  SALE — -Hoe  full-page  Router, 
pedestal  type,  with  AC  motor.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


BUREAU  MANAGER,  city  50.000, 
taking  pictures,  selling  advertising, 
writing.  Salary-commission.  Man  or 
woman.  Real  opportunity.  Box  424. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT 
COMPTROLLER 

PUBLISHER  needs  proven  comptrol¬ 
ler  who  ran  give  maximum  relief  on 
fiscal,  budget,  and  other  administrative 
work.  MUST  HAVE  PENETRATING 
ANALYTICAL  ABILITY  AND  SENSE 
OP  COST  ACCOUNTING  —  INCLUD¬ 
ING  COMMON  SENSE.  Job  is  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  younger  man  block¬ 
ed  from  promotion  or  an  older  man 
eager  to  move  South  and  reside  in 
one  of  America’s  most  attractive  cities. 
-Applications  will  be  considered  in 
strictest  confidence  but  ultimately  you 
must  provide  references  that  prove  you 
are  solid  gold  in  both  ability  snd  in¬ 
tegrity.  This  is  one  of  the  country’s 
beet  newspapers  in  the  100,000  class. 
Full  details,  please,  in  fost  letter. 
Box  430,  Editor  ir  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MAN 

PREFER  a  man  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  against  competition. 
One  who  can  train  other  salesmen 
along  with  newspsperboy  organization. 
Permanent  position  to  right  party  with 
expense  account  that  covers  mileage, 
meals,  etc.  Substantial  salary  to  the 
man  who  qualifies.  Location  in  long 
established  area  of  the  Middlewest. 
Give  full  information  in  reply  which 
will  be  held  in  strict  confledence.  Box 
217,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CITY  CIBOULATION  MANAGER,  op- 
■portunity  for  young,  experienced  man 
to  advance  to  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager.  Liberal  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Ideal  location.  Prefer  man 
now  on  smaller  daily  with  limited  fu¬ 
ture,  but  with  desire  snd  ability  to 
go  places.  Please  provide  full  data 
in  concfidence.  Box  324,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
4,000  circulation  evening  newspaper, 
northern  New  England.  Not  for  softies 
or  the  inexperienced.  A  good  spot  for 
an  ambitious  young  man  who  expects 
eventually  to  move  on  to  larger  field. 

Box  351.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

CIBOUL.AT10N  MAN.AGER  wanted  for 
small  Daily  newspaper  and  large  terri¬ 
tory.  Afternoon  delivery  by  bus  and 
private  airplane  covering  territory 
fponi  12  to  24  hours  ahea<l  of  any 
other  news  soiiri-e.  United  Press  full 
wire.  Present  .ABC  circulation  4.278. 
Should  he  inert-ased  to  six  or  seven 
thousand.  Established  in  1911.  Must 
Iw  callable  of  results  without  high 
jiressiire  methods.  Di-tails  first  letter 
with  referenees.  Telephone  or  wire 
collect  H.  D.  Strunk,  McCook  Daily 
Gazette,  McCook,  Nebraska. 

_ Classified  Advertising 

CL.ASSII’IED — ^New  Business  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager.  Give  yonr  record.  One 
of  finest  opportunities  in  South 
for  real  salesman-organizer.  Salary, 
commission.  Box  425,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Piapbiy  AdvertiriBK 

I  ADVERTISING  MAN  —  experienced 

I  in  producing  and  selling  local  accounts. 

i  26,000  class  daily  in  one  of  Ohio’s 

I  fastest  growing  markets.  Good  salary 
'ilus  insurance,  hospitalization  and  re- 
irement  plan  offered.  Prefer  a  man 
from  a  small  daily  looking  for  a  bet- 
•er  job.  Tell  us  about  yourself.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Box  240,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

INDIANA  DAILY  near  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  needs  capable  salesman  with 
good  record ;  qualified  to  service 
substantial  accounts,  build  new 
business.  Steady  job,  $75  salary. 
Chance  to  move  up.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  Confidence  respect- 
ed.  Box  331,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLANDER — well  paid  man¬ 
ager's  job  is  open  for  an  aggressive 
man  with  competitive  experience.  Give 
all  details.  Box  333,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


\ 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising _ 


FARM  SUPPLEMENT 
NEWSPAPER  in  south  planninK  on 
startinjf  Farm  Supplement  100,000 
circulation  group  wants  advertising 
salesman  experienced  in  farm  publi¬ 
cation  field  preferably  with  experience 
on  one  of  the  newspapers  now  pro¬ 
ducing  monthly  or  semi-monthly  farm 
publication.  Outstanding  market  in 
fast  growing  southern  state  with  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  in  every  respect. 
Write  fully  about  self,  references,  etc. 
completely  and  in  detail.  Give  salary 
expected.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


100,000  CIRCULATION  southern 
newspaper  a  leader  and  outstanding 
has  opening  for  young  or  middle  SO's 
ambitious  display  advertising  man. 
Layout,  copy,  good  salesmanship  es¬ 
sential.  Call  on  established  accounts. 
Permanent  position.  Eleven  man  staff, 
modern  aggressive  operation,  morning, 
Sunday,  old  well  established  in  out¬ 
standing  southern  city.  Write  fully 
about  self,  references,  etc.  Also  layout 
and  copy  samples.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  references  etc.  completely  and 
in  detail.  Box  313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  LEADER-REPUBLICAN  of  Olov- 
ersville.  New  York  needs  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  experienced  in  layout  and 
promotion  work.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Mr.  Robert  J.  Arnold, 

Advertising  Director.  _ _ 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES  and 
salesmen  seeking  work  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  newspapers  should  file  their  ap¬ 
plications  with  the  Referral  Service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  'Telegraph  Build- 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. _ 


ADVERTISING 

SALESWOMAN 

A  NEW  YORK  CITY  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  outside  solicitor  to  sell  a 
specialized  column.  Must  have  ability 
to  write  copy.  Prefer  a  person  with 
this  type  of  experience.  Must  be  neat 
in  appearance  and  alert.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  age  and  experience.  Box  PE  198, 
221  W.  41  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  man 
who  can  make  attractive  layouts  and 
sell,  wanted  by  17,000  daily.  Prefer 
young  man  25-35  with  at  least  three 
years’  experience.  Good  salary  to  start. 
Permanent  position  for  right  man  who 
can  advance  in  our  organization.  Tell 
all  about  yourself,  including  salary 
desired,  to  Advertising  Manage, 
Adrian  Daily  Telegram,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  with  managerial  ability 
for  upper  New  York  State  PM  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts  and  sell 
in  a  competitive  market.  Opportunity 
for  aggressive  man  to  prove  himself 
and  advance  promptly  to  position  of 
department  head.  Please  furnish  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  435. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  PAPER 
SALESMAN 

W’E  ARE  looking  for  an  able,  two- 
fisted,  competent  salesman  who  has  a 
wide  experience  in  selling  the  farm 
paper  field. 

FOR  such  man  there  is  an 
excellent  job  witlr  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  development  and 
good  pay. 

APPLICANTS  should  give  complete 
background  of  their  work,  experience, 
age  and  present  employment.  Address; 
Box  416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WiE  HAVE  an  opening  for  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  man  to  sell  and 
service  established  accounts.  Ability 
to  make  good  clean  layouts  essential. 
Good  salaiT  and  working  conditions. 
12,000  ABO  daily  evening  paper  near 
Philadelphia.  Times-Journal.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Wy¬ 
oming’s  largest  newspaper.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Excellent  opportunity  for  good 
man.  Write  full  details  first  letter  to 
Casper  Tribune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyo. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
Morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  Mid¬ 
west.  State  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  Write  Miller  E.  Ellingham, 
Executive  Editor, 

Journal-Gazette 
Port  Wayne  2,  Indiana 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
for  live,  small  city  daily.  Prefer  young 
man  with  some  experience  police  and 
courts.  College  degree  desired.  Good 
starting  pay  schedule.  Wire  or  write 
Editor,  Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan. 


WANTED  associate  editor  for  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  in  city  of  50,000.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democrat  in  politics.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person.  Write  Box 
222,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  experience,  age,  etc. 
All  applications  will  be  treated  in  con¬ 
fidence. 


ALL-AROUND  MAN  capable 
of  writing  editorials,  han¬ 
dling  wire  or  city  desk,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  35  to  40 
years  of  age.  State  educa¬ 
tion,  jobs  held,  references. 
E.  E.  Nichols,  Managing  Mi- 
tor,  Sacramento,  California, 
Union. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER.  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  giving  references,  past  experi¬ 
ence,  educational  background,  age, 
marital  status,  salary  expected.  Sam¬ 
ples  welcomed.  Box  329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPGRTER-EDITOR  for  medium- 
sized  daily.  Work  involves  reporting, 
photography  and  eventually  desk 
work.  Circulation  28,300.  Employment 
may  be  night  or  day.  Experience  or 
training  necessary.  Write  for  appoint¬ 
ment  : 

THE  PALLADIUM-ITEM 
Richmond,  Indiana. 


\v  E  NEED  several  young  men  as  re¬ 
porters,  preferably  with  a  smattering 
of  desk  fundamentals.  We  could  use 
one  with  knowledge  of  taking  pictures. 
Write  complete  background,  details.  A 
smashing  opportunity  for  those  with 
hustle.  Box  335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGER-EDITOR  for 
progressive  morning  paper  in  Chart 
Area  four.  Must  have  experience  and 
ability.  Staff  six  to  eight.  Prefer  one 
capable  of  contributing  some  edito¬ 
rials.  Circulation  10,000  but  increas¬ 
ing  fast.  Give  reference,  state  salary. 
Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN.  Morning  paper  in  South¬ 
ern  city  wants  experienced  copy  read¬ 
er  and  makeup  man.  No  floaters.  We 
have  good  substantial  staff.  Box  414, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

DESK  man  needed  by  southern  New 
England  daily  of  10,000  circulation. 
Prefer  man  having  at  least  two  years’ 
experience.  Write  Box  405,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  stating  salary  expected. 
EXPERIENCED  REP^TER  for 
morning  newspaper  in  Princeton.  In¬ 
diana.  Give  reference,  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Send  samples. 
Write  V.  E.  Faust,  Clarion-News  and 
Daily  Democrat,  Princeton,  Indiana. 
NEWS  DESK:  Young  woman  who 
knows  wire  and  how  to  write  local 
properly.  Can  live  well  on  $45  week¬ 
ly,  starting  salary.  Airmail  resume, 
references.  Clifton  Forge  (Virginia) 

Daily  Review.  _ 

REPORTER  and  desk  man.  Ought  to 
have  some  experience.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  varied  writing,  photo 
and  editing  exmrience.  Write,  wire 
or  call  A.  R.  Sicuro  or  R.  C.  Dix, 
Evening  Record.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
(Phone  6439) 


HELP  WANTED 


Editonal 


REPORTER  for  courthouse  beat.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  who  can  handle  Speed  Graphic 
but  not  absolute  requirement.  Prefer 
man  with  experience  but  will  consider 
an  able  beginner.  R.  S.  Marvin,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Beatrice  (Nebraska) 

Dai ly  Su n  _ 

2  REPORTERS.  One  to  handle  gen¬ 
eral  news  and  assist  sports  editor; 
other  to  handle  general  news  and 
write  features.  Southern  daily  of  15,- 
OOO  circulation.  Ability,  not  experi¬ 
ence,  required.  Contact  Managing 
Editor.  The  Advertiser,  Lafayette.  La. 
WANTED — man  with  imagination,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  ability  to  do  creative 
writing  for  a  bettor-than-routine  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  and  feature  writing 
job.  Salary  in  excess  of  $100  weekly. 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  can  show  you 
are  more  than  a  beat  leg  man  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  Write  Box 
437,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  age,  education, 
training  and  experience,  also  samples 
of  work  as  feature  writer. 


lOLNG — newspaper  experienced,  wo¬ 
man,  for  assistant  editing  and  proof¬ 
ing.  Feature  syndicate.  State  age,  sal¬ 
ary,  experience.  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photographers 


PHOTOGR.APHER-REPORTER.  Pre 
fer  young  man  with  daily  or  weekly 
experience  pictures,  sports,  some  wire 
work.  Send  full  information,  Box  442, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Reiations 


NEWSPAPERMEN  to  train  as  pub 
licity  agents  for  Mills  Bros.  Circus. 
Must  have  car,  typewriter.  Salary 
$75.  Gasoline  furnished.  Fred  W.  Staf¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  2900  Edgehill  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  Ohio. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspaper  and  radio  station.  (Jive 
complete  background.  Man  or  woman. 
Box  426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


OPERA’TOR-MACHINIST  —  Classifica¬ 
tions  —  Linotype  Machinist-operator 
wanted  for  small  daily  in  northern 
Vermont,  clean  composing  room,  per¬ 
manent  position  with  paid  holidays 
and  vacations ;  also  profit  sharing. 
Apply  in  first  letter.  Box  309,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FLAT  BED  PRESSMAN  for  Eastern 
daily.  Union.  BVireman  scale  plus,  for 
first-rate  man.  Box  444,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MAN — Must  know  Lino  and 
some  ad  composition.  .-Vggressive  and 
eager  to  learn  new  printing  techniques 
and  processes.  Permanent  position  with 
advancment.  In  Florida.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  451,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Admlnfatratlve 

RESULTFUL  MANAGEMENT 
NO  substitute  exists  for  alert,  enter¬ 
prising  newspaper  operation  for  maxi¬ 
mum  profits  and  service  to  readers  and 
community.  Examine  my  record  of 
strengthening  newspapers  and  long, 
varied  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
daily  newspaper  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Available  for  personal  interview. 
Box  244.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

A DVERTISING  &  BUSINESS  MAN- 
.VGER,  comprehensive  successful  news¬ 
paper  career  executive,  especially  well 
equipped  to  handle  competitive  and 
run-down  operations.  Experienced  as 
advertising  director  knows  classified, 
national,  retail  display  and  special 
page  or  section  promotions.  Excellent 
in  public  relations.  Now  in  the  East. 
Location  unimportant.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  409,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MANAGER  available  immediately.  20 
years’  experience.  Strong  in  economy, 
sales,  personnel  relations,  back  shop. 
Personal  interview  will  convince  you. 
WIrite  direct  Box  448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

TOP-PLAY  news  executive,  31,  seeks 
business  or  advertising  post  on  small 
daily.  Will  buy  stock.  Best  references 
in  news  and  advertising.  Box  401, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  yesri’ 
continuous  experience.  All  positioni 
from  Carrier  to  Circulation  Manager. 
Seek  immediate  change  where  abilitj 
and  performance  count.  Excellent  rrt- 
erence  from  present  employer.  Age  40. 
Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Offen 
services  on  commission  —  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  RESULTS  BASIS  I  Capable 
and  qualified.  20  years  compreheniiTe 
background.  Age  39.  Permanent  c<m- 
nection  Southern  publisher  desired. 
Confidential.  Box  308,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  weU 
known  prominent,  able  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Wants  change  after  years  of 
successful  service  with  present  em¬ 
ployer.  F'riendly  understanding  with 
all  whom  have  been  associated.  Record 
on  Circulation  and  revenue  outstand¬ 
ing.  Very  successful  in  developing 
good  and  loyal  organization.  Interest¬ 
ed  in  position  that  offers  challenge 
and  security.  Strictly  confidential.  Box 
318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Experience  from  carrier  boy 
up.  Salary,  ^nus,  etc.,  can  be  reason¬ 
able,  work  must  be  same.  No  genius, 
but  records  show  a  steady  gain. 
South  or  W’est  climate  on  paper  under 
10,000  only.  Box  438,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  wants  to 
make  change.  Over  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Pacific  Coast  or  Mid¬ 
west.  Complete  knowledge  ABC.  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  5  to  30,000  class.  Will 
accept  position  as  assistant.  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  and  country  supervisor,  special¬ 
izing  in  home  delivery.  Age  46.  mar¬ 
ried,  neat,  socialable  and  aggressive. 
Know  promotion — street,  dealer  sales 
— I'Transportation  and  Mail  Room  prob¬ 
lems.  Presently  employed  20  years 
with  one  of  largerst  -es  papers  in  East. 
Go  anywhere  for  advancement.  Warm 
climate  preferred.  Box  443,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING,  conscientious, 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  field 
against  competition.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  from  some  Publisher 
who  is  in  need  of  an  enterprising  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases.  Available  B’ebruary  15th.  Box 
412.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOP-LEVEL 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

— WIDE  experience  on  major  news¬ 
papers.  Wants  responsibility  and  chal¬ 
lenge  of  big-league  operation.  Knows 
home  delivery  and  newsstand  distribu¬ 
tion  thoroughly.  Works  well  with  man¬ 
agement  and  with  unions.  Has  nations, 
reput-ation  for  know-how,  executive 
ability  and  integrity.  In  prime  of  life 
an<l  ready  to  contribute  tireless  effort 
and  imagination  to  bring  maximum 
sales.  Box  441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Dtsplay  Adverflsing 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  age  40,  8  years’  successful 
operation  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies,  de¬ 
sires  top  spot  where  experience,  hon- 
,  esty,  sobriety,  hard  work  and  results 
I  are  amply  rewarded.  Thoroughly 
versed  all  phases  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  12  years  wholesale  and  reUil 
merchandising,  top  salesman.  Locatioa 
unimportant.  Available  after  30  days 
notice  to  present  employer.  Write 
PULL  DETAILS  FIRST  LETTER  to 
Box  210.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  success¬ 
ful  background  morning  and  evening 
.  .  .  large  and  small  dailies.  Particu¬ 
larly  proficient  competitive  or  for  pre¬ 
viously  mismanaged  operations.  Capa¬ 
ble  to  handle  classified,  national,  local 
plus  all  your  special  promotions.  Fast, 
aggressive  and  possess  the  “know¬ 
how”  for  immediate  results.  Financial¬ 
ly  sound.  Married.  Fine  health.  Habits 
excellent.  Available  right  NOW.  Box 
410,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WILL  SELL  and  serrioe  three 
advertising  pages.  Appear  weekly.  Sold 
52  week  basis.  Commission  settlemwt 
monthly  on  paid  accounts.  Box  406. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LEAVING  FOR  Europe  March  1,  keen, 
experienced  journalist  will  provide 
eoijent  coverage  tailor-made  for  you. 
Box  J20,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPAIN'  BOUND.  Exp«-rienced  corre- 
ipondent  will  provide  top  free-lance 
coverage  for  magazine  or  newspaper. 
Have  years  of  wire  service  and  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Adept  with  camera. 
Columbia  .lournalism  graduate.  Speak 
fluent  Spanish.  Leaving  mid-February. 
Box  440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporter,  night  work,  New  York 
City,  New  Jersey  area.  25,  vet,  car.  7 
years’  experience  (At  school  days) 
Box  339,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  now  on  desk  wants  to 
return  to  leg-work.  Two  years’  all- 
around  experience  reporting  on  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily,  college  graduate. 
Prefer  East  from  Virginia  north.  Box 
i42,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


REWRITE,  28,  B.A.,  good  background, 
wants  to  do  science  writing  full  or 
part  time.  Box  345,  Editor  &  Pub- 


SEEKING  POSITION  copyreader, 
editor,  features;  Midwest-South  daily; 
sow  state-farm  editor,  national  prize¬ 
winning  Illinois  daily;  draft-free  vet. 
28,  BSJ,  two  years  reporter  large 
daily,  one  year  present  position ;  know 
malreup.  Speed  Graphic,  Fairchild:  ref¬ 
erences,  clippings,  photos  available 
now.  Box  349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  RANKING  BRITISH  EDI’TOR 
(Arc  34)  seeks  industrial  Editorial/ 
I^lic  Relations  job  in  any  part  of 
U.S.  Wide  editorial  experience,  news¬ 
papers  and  feature  magazines;  also 
top  level  Public  Relations  experience. 
to  344,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WIRE,  COUNTY  EDITOR,  general 
reporter.  Want  small-town  weekly  in 
West  or  Midwest.  Vet,  28,  A.B.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Experienced,  3)4  years  on  30.000 
daily.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAN-WIFE  Photographic  and  Repor- 
torial  team  want  farm  job  on  Southern 
Daily  or  Farm  Journal;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Own  all  equipment  and  will 
Inmish  best  references.  Bed  Kerce. 
135  White  Drive,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

.\RMY  VET,  26,  likes  to  write  and  wants 
to  work  anywhere  U.S.  or  abroad.  Ex- 
prienced  reporter,  single,  own  cat. 
Know  Japanese  and  stcno;  fast  typist. 
Box  434.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

REPORTER  Photographer.  20  years 
Midwest  experience.  Can  operate  Fair- 
child.  Age  50.  Good  personality.  $65 
week.  Newsman,  Cut  Bank.  Montana. 

BEST  news-feature-eyewitness  writer, 
bom  into  reporting-editing  trade.  27. 
BA,  LLB  (Law),  prefer  livewire.  hard¬ 
working  paper.  Box  433,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

CREATIVE  EDITOR 

TOUTH.  talent,  enthusiasm.  Experi¬ 
enced  Washington  Correspondent ; 
Oolumnist;  Prize-winning  top  weekly. 
Job  must  need  aggressiveness,  ability, 
knowledge  and  imagination.  Daily, 
Weekly.  Box  445,  Editor  &  J’ublisher. 

POMPETENT  teletype  operator  look¬ 
ing  for  full  time  work.  Wire  service, 
commercial  experience.  Will  travel. 
Box  427.  Ed i tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR! 

Can  You  Use  This  Man? 

b’EWSMAN-writer  just  returned  from 
2  years  in  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific 
countries.  Formerly  2J4  years  war  and 
'oreign  correspondent  with  major  news 
sgency.  3^  years  News  Editor  for 
Isrgest  radio  network.  8  years  working 
newspaperman.  A  newsman  who  knows 
xhat  he’s  writing  about  .  .  .  he’s 
J^en  there  I”  Box  415.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

general  REPORTER,  27,  BA  seeks 
>Pot  on  Eastern  daily.  Six  months’  ex¬ 
perience  15,000  Southern  daily.  Box 
d32,  Eklitor  t  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


AUCTION 

SALE! 

CITY  AND  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
seeks  change  from  morning  paper  town 
of  30,000  to  afternoon  daily.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  all  news  department.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

NO  superman  or  magician,  no 
promise  to  eliminate  mechanical  costs. 

JUST  a  man  with  the  background, 
training  and  ability  who  has  never 

THESE  talents  go  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder  with  double-your  money- 
back  in  assurances  of  honest, 
fast,  efficient  production  on 
the  job!  Take  any  or  all,  it’s 
still  one  man  I 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  —  I’ll  get 
out  a  good,  interesting  reliable  news¬ 
paper  for  you  with  full  understanding 
of  policy  and  efficient  operation.  Want 
smaller  town.  Box  338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

failed  to  improve  and  lower  the  cost 
of  production. 

Have  handled  both  union  and  non¬ 
union,  teletype,  color,  magazine  and 
regular  newspaper  production, 

NOW  Employed,  good  reason  for 

•  General  Manager  •  Editor 

310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  Photographer  •  Promotions 

•  Public  Relations  •  Printing 

ELEVEN  years  toughest  experience 

Keen  newsman,  experienced  top  daily 
and  award-winning  weekly,  available 
March  1.  Only  New  York  area.  Box 
321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  ARE  YOU 
HAVING  PRODUCTION 

PROBLEMS! 

from  bottom  to  top  in  weekly, 

Sunday,  daily  and  commercial 
shop  operations.  Young,  college 
grad,  wants  to  settle  down  with 
his  new  bride. 

■TERMS 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  1952,  now  study¬ 
ing  at  Russian  Institute,  Columbia, 
wants  part-time  job  in  magazine.  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  or  research,  from  which 
he  can  advamce  into  full-time  job  after 
completing  studies.  Box  343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  Production  Manager,  46, 
experienced  in  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  seeks  challenging 
opportunity  with  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

PRESENT  JOB  one  of  toughest  in 

I’ll  make  the  future! 

SEALED  BIDS  RECEIVED 

Box  421,  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWSM.VN,  31,  .A..B.,  wants  responsi¬ 
ble  news  post  on  good  daily.  Best  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience  including  6 

nation’s  capitol.  Union  but  not  afraid 
of  union  leaders’  bark.  Interview 
strictly  confidential,  your  convenience, 
my  expense.  Minimum  starting  salary 

EFFICIENT,  experienced  deskman. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher. 

RKT^rV^A'PTVa  in  T.na  Ancpniil.* 

42  years  old,  20  years’  experience 
sports,  news.  Reliable  worker.  New 
England  resident.  Seeks  steady  job 
New  England  Daily.  Best  references. 
Box  439,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

PAST,  able  copyreader,  39,  single, 
good  health.  16  years  on  dailies.  Al¬ 
lege.  Prefer  Sonth,  Southwest.  Avail¬ 
able  now,  street  or  desk.  Box  429. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AREA 
TWO  years  deskman.  reporter  with 
newspaper,  wire  service.  TVo  years 
radio  news  editor.  Married,  25,  army 
vet.  Can  serve  Rocky  Mountain  daily 
at  reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Now  returning  from  Orient.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  about  Feb.  10.  Mei- 
ster,  c/o  General  Delivery,  San  Fran- 
eisco,  California. _ 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTING  job  want¬ 
ed  by  young  (24),  single  Korea  vet 
with  abundance  of  writing  ability.  Col-  1 
lege  graduate.  Will  work — and  I  mean 
work  I — anywhere  in  U.S.  or  abroad. 
Salary  secondary  to  experience  to  be 
gained.  Available  now.  Own  car.  Box 
249.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPARTMENT  EDITOR  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  East  would  like  change  to 
smaller  city  West.  Arts,  books,  drams, 
entertainment.  Box  228.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DESKMAN.  Government  Editor  10 
years,  6  years  in  Japan.  B.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  plus  graduate  stndy,  SDX,  seeks 
job  as  news,  wire  or  copy  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  preferably  West  Coast. 
Box  212.  Editor  fk  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  EXPERIENCED  in  writing 
and  editing,  directing  staff,  seeks  as¬ 
signment  with  opportunity  to  better 
self  in  position,  salary.  Now  earning 
in  excess  of  $125.  Box  216.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  one  and  a  half  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hamilton  College  and  single 
wants  general  assignment  job  to  gain 
more  experience. 

Scott  Best,  2653  North  Moreland 
Blvd.,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 

BEGINNER  REPORTER — anxious  to 
gain  experience  and  opportunity.  Col¬ 
lege  newspaper  background  as  editor, 
writer.  College  grad,  vet,  25,  go  any- 
where.  Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  AREA — 5  years’  experience 
newspapers,  radio,  trade;  good  char¬ 
acter,  married,  30;  Apartment  513, 
5815  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40.  Ill. 

DESKMAN,  fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Has  handled  three  wires.  Makeup  spe¬ 
cialist.  Good  rewrite,  alert  reporter. 
Keen  news  sense.  Family  man,  31,  car, 
M.S.,  SDX.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

ENERGETIC  CREATIVE  newsman. 
28,  British  Army  Vet,  experienced 
general  news  and  features  for  national 
magazine,  daily,  wants  reporting-writ¬ 
ing  slot  New  York,  D.C.  or  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporter,  rewrite,  2  years  experience; 
trade  paper,  feature,  business  writing, 
production  experience.  Vet,  25,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Grad.  Box  413,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER,  writer,  29,  married,  one 
child,  three  years  college.  World  War 
2  vet,  draft  free,  2)4  years  on  court¬ 
house,  courts,  government,  elections, 
also  police,  fire,  wrecks.  Can  go  on 
short  notice.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  5VRITER  with  six  years  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  position  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  or  on  sports  staff  of  paper  with 
future.  Presently  employed,  draft  free, 
college  graduate.  28,  married.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  right  opportunity.  Box 
404.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  D.  C.  NEWSMAN,  38,  non¬ 
drinker,  20  years’  experience  weeklies, 
wires,  metropolitan  dailies,  reporter- 
desks,  editor.  Desire  editor,  managing 
editor  town  under  100,000.  Married. 
2  children.  Box  417,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER — Will  trade  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience,  to  someone  whtt 
needs  a  Production  Manager  or  Press¬ 
room  Superintendent,  in  exchange  for 
a  secure  future  and  a  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary  if  I  deliver  the  results  you  desire. 
Details  in  confidence.  Box  319.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  ALL  READERSt 

THIS  AD  WILL  REMAIN 
IN  JUST  THIS  SPOT 
’til  some  publisher  in  Chart  Areas  4. 
5,  6  or  9  (or  his  representatives)  real¬ 
izes  that  here  is  a  qualified 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

that  can  do  a  top-notch  job  for  his 
organization.  Interested  in  permanency 
along  with  a  livable  income.  Compe¬ 
tent,  conscientious  and  likes  the  work. 
It’ll  take  just  ONE  minute  to  write 
or  wire  for  full  data  to  Box  440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photogntphers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  PHOTOENGRAV- 
KR  must  move  child  to  South,  South¬ 
west,  12  years  Photographer — 5  en¬ 
graver.  Now  heads  Daily  and  Sunday 
photo  d^artment.  WW-II  Vet.  Russ 
Voder,  ’Tribune,  Alberta  Lea,  Minn. 

FnwBotkwi— Pabllc  RcladoM 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

HIGH  class  special  edition  man  avail 
able  immediately.  Go  anywhere.  Ten 
pages  or  two  hundred  pages.  A-1  ref¬ 
erences.  Commission  basis  only.  Also 
special  pages,  business  review  pages, 
sig.  pages  etc.  Drop  me  a  line  and  yon 
will  soon  find  I  know  the  score  and 
ran  make  us  both  money. 

P.S. — I  realize  you  have  to  live  in  : 
your  community  with  your  subscribers  1 
and  advertisers  after  I’m  gone. 

Box  4706.  Editor  &  Publisher  | 


MINNESOTAN,  28,  single,  draft-ex-  i 
empt,  looking  for  responsible  position  I 
in  publishing  or  writing — related  field. 
Three  years  newspaper  and  public  rela-  ' 
tions.  Former  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor.  Experience  in  photography,  radio; 
published  writer.  Own  car,  know  coun¬ 
try.  Top  references.  Would  prefer  work 
in  East,  but  can  go  anywhere.  Box 
307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RBLA'nONS  -  PUBLICITY:  j 
New  York  area;  rears’  experience.  I 
some  engineering  background;  80;  | 
B.A.,  veteran.  Interested  in  sales  pro-  I 
motional  cupy.  Box  138,  Editor  Jb  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


NEW  YORK  LAWYER  switches  to 
Public  Relations.  Seeks  paying  posi¬ 
tion;  exceptionally  well-informed;  able 
writer;  Political  campaign  experience. 
Idea  type  with  drive.  Travel  anywhere. 
Box  423,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman  or  as¬ 
sistant  to  production  manager  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Experienced,  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Detailed  background  submitted  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  KNOWN  Production  Manager 
in  Middlewest  seeks  connection  with 
daily  newspaper  that  can  use  a  man 
with  an  excellent  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Fine  record  and  references. 
For  details  and  interview  write  Box 
422.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USE  TOUR 
Editor  8t  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classlfled  ad  copy: 

31.  — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

32.  — New  York,  ConnecUcut, 

Haw  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

33.  — W,  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

34.  — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina, 

Florida. 

36. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

36.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  IntUana, 

Illinois. 

37.  — ^Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  Sonth  Da- 
kot4« 

38.  — ^lowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 

*  Kansas. 

39.  — ^Arkansas,  Lonlslana,  Ok¬ 

lahoma,  Texas. 

310.  — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Atisona,  Utah. 

311.  — ^Montana,  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 

312.  — California,  Nevada. 


Send  for  Complete  Map  and  Data  on 
Editor  A  Publisher’s 
NEW  CHART  AREA  SERVICE 
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■■  ^  ■■■  •  ^  ubove-bourd  and  did  not  endeavor 

I  ^lll^  ^IT  I  things  from  the  public, 

I  \Ji  ■  Im  \il  I  I  III  there  would  be  an  improvement 

in  press  relations  which  would  be 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  public  interest.” 

Governor  Lodge  of  Connecticut 

Those  who  predicted  President  madge,  Georgia;  Shivers.  Texas;  wrote;  We  do  not  try  to  make 
Eisenhower  would  retain  the  off-  Lausche.  Ohio,  and  Smith,  Mis-  for, news  sake,  but  rather 

the-cuff  question-and-answer  style  souri.  The  questionnaire  went  out  news  develop  from  policy 

of  press  conference  turned  out  to  before  Election  Day.  decisioas  and  from  actions  taken 

he  right.  According  to  the  Presi-  «  *  *  by  this  office.  I  have  long  been 

dent's  press  secretary,  Jim  Hag-  The  last  of  8  questions  asked  convinced  that  the  only  good  pub¬ 
erty.  he  is  going  to  try  some  inno-  by  Mr.  Martin  was;  “Arc  you  ncity  is  that  which  flows  naturally 

vations  and  improvement.s  that  satisfied  with  your  press  relations?  accomplishments  of  this 

should  be  welcomed  by  the  press  What  could  you  suggest  to  im- 

— notably,  his  intention  to  have  prove  the  relationship  between  ^  Governor  Kohler  of  Wisconsin: 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Lausche.  Ohio,  and  Smith,  Mis-  f^ews  for, news  sake,  but  rather 
souri.  The  questionnaire  went  out  news  develop  from  policy 

Election  I3tiy  ilccision.s  ^ncl  from  actions  tsken 

*  ♦  *  by  this  office.  1  have  long  been 

The  last  of  8  questions  asked  convinced  that  the  only  good  pub- 
by  Mr.  Martin  was;  “Arc  you  '‘city  is  that  which  flows  naturally 


Governor  Kohler  of  Wisconsin: 


cabinet  members  and  other  eov-  state  officials  and  the  working  *  *  believe  the  efficient  and  honest 


ernment  officials  present  to  discuss  press,  in  the  public  interest?” 


operation  of  government  at  any 


problems  with  which  they  are  Some  of  the  replies  will  be  of  depends  upon  the  ability  of 

most  familiar.  interest.  newspapers  to  obtain  all  the 

The  idea  of  an  occasional  tele-  Governor  Driscoll's  executive  information  they  want  on  any 
vision  “press  conference”  will  take  assistant  (N.  J.)  wrote:  “The  r|iuttcr  of  public  concern  at  any 
some  ironing  out.  At  Presidential  governor  is  amenable  to  sugges-  tiuie.  ThLs  necessitates  completely 
press  conferences  reporters  are  not  tions  for  improving  relations  be-  open  meetings  of  all  state  boards, 
permitted  to  quote  him  directly  tween  himself  and  the  press  or  commissions,  and  other  agencies 
unless  specific  permission  is  given,  between  state  departments  and  the  ‘*"‘1  complete  availability  for  inler- 
If  a  press  conference  goes  on  the  press.  When  it  came  to  his  atten-  views  of  all  public  officials  and 
air,  all  of  the  President’s  words  tion  that  rookie  State  Policemen,  department  heads.” 
will  be  a  matter  of  public  rec-  in  a  couple  of  instances,  had  been  *  ♦  ♦ 


department  heads.” 


will  be  a  matter  of  public  rec-  in  a  couple  of  instances,  had  been  *  ♦  ♦ 

ord  which  may  necessitate  his  somewhat  less  than  tactful  with  Three  comments  were  on  the 
having  prepared  remarks.  the  press,  he  arranged  for  the  critical  side.  Governor  Smith  of 

It  seems  to  us  that  perhaps  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  Mis.souri  wrote;  “It  can  be  im- 
thing  to  do  right  now  is  drop  the  working  newspapermen  and  pho-  proved  if  the  paper  would  permit 
“press  conference”  phrase  when  tographers  to  prepare  a  lecture  the  reporters  to  write  news  as 
applied  to  any  TV  appearance  of  which  could  be  given  to  State  Po-  given  them  rather  than  to  color 
that  kind.  It  won't  bear  any  re-  lice  recruits  in  training.  The  lec-  it  to  meet  the  policy  of  the  paper.” 
semblance  to  the  usual  press  con-  ture  has  not  been  completed  as  of  Governor  Schricker  of  Indiana 
ferences.  We  ought  to  coin  a  this  writing,  but  the  governor  has  vvrote:  “In  most  instances  I  am 
phrase  to  match  the  “Fireside  said  that  if  the  content  is  applic-  satisfied  with  press  releases  other 
Chat”  —  perhaps,  something  like  able,  he  will  make  it  available  to  than  on  occasions  where  they  are 
“TV  Report” — or,  “Half-hour  with  the  other  department  heads  for  politically  biased.  It  is  difficult 
Eisenhower  — when  and  if  it  is  their  information.  to  suacest  anv  imnrovement  in 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  26-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  28 — Associated  Business 
Publications,  annual  mid-west 
conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi-  | 
cago. 

Jan.  30-31 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Mid-winter  Workshop,  Dillard 
University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jan.  31  —  Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Members  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  annual  meeting.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Feb.  5  —  California-Nevada 
Associated  Press,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Feb.  5-6— CNPA  Industrial 
Relations  Bureau,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  St.  Francis  Hotel  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Feb.  5-7 — ^Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Waco,  Texas. 

Feb.  7-8  —  Louisiana  Press 
Association  newspaper  admin¬ 
istration  clinic.  Hotel  Frances, 
Monroe,  La. 

Feb.  13-14 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  13-14 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association, 
meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel. 
Portland.  Ore. 

Feb.  16-17 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


sir  intormaiion.  lo  suggest  any  improvement  in 

“The  governor  now  has  his  (he  working  relationship  between  .  wKiip  will 

rnnferences  recorded  so  that  ........  .u..  who  once  in  a  great  while  Will 


*  *  *  press  conferences  recorded  so  that  state  officials  for  the  benefit  of 

Paul  Martin,  chief  of  the  Gan-  reporters  who  miss  a  point  in  a  public  interest.  It  so  happens  that 
nett  Newspapers  bureau  in  Wash-  long  quote  or  who  are  not  sure  (he  press  in  our  state  is  of  differ- 

ington,  was  one  of  those  who  of  detailed  figures  may  have  a  £„(  political  faith  than  mine.  This 

made  the  right  prediction  for  con-  playback.  In  addition,  an  execu-  oftimes  does  not  lead  to  the  best 
tinned  White  House  press  confer-  tive  assistant  takes  stenographic  information  for  the  job.” 

ences.  Since  the  subject  seemed  notes  which  he  does  not  transcribe  r.r,v,.rnr,r  Taim^ido..  nf  rtenraia 


to  be  “in  the  news”  he  also  queried  unless  specifically  requested  to  do 


lie  omciais  ror  me  oeneni  o  ^ 

bhe  interest.  It  so  happens  ffiat 
i  press  in  our  state  is  of  differ-  pdence  ” 

t  political  faith  than  mine  T^is  Governor  Kohler  found  that 
times  does  not  lead  to  the  best  reporters  can  be  completely 

formation  for  the  job.  trustworthy,  although  there  have 

Governor  Talmadge  of  Georgia  been  “one  or  two  exceptions.”  He 


19  state  governors  to  see  how  so  by  a  reporter.  Occasionally,  a  ^pferpnee  m  thp  new  narJix  r»f  *  have  discarded  the  p  r^ 

press  relations  and  conferences  reporter  is  late  to  a  conference  or  a.i  w,hirh  nnnnsp*^  nn  °^'lhe-record  and  substituted 
are  conducted  at  the  state  level,  absent  becau.se  of  a  conflict.  It  is  i«iiP,i  and  whLh  h.-  charBcd  confidence  for  n 

(E&P,  Jan.  3,  page  6.)  This  is  possible  in  such  circumstances  to  ^i,h'^“manMfaPmr!na  npu,.  in-  ®  .Kin! 


with  “manufacturing  the  news  in-  f^el  bound  not  to  print  something 
ad  of  reporting  it.”  which  is  off-the-record,  do  not  feel 

A  couple  of  governors  noted  in-  bound  not  to  talk  about  it  and  as 


what  Mr.  Martin  found  in  the  15  fill  him  in  completely.  The  re-  ,  -  ,„n,„rtir>c,  it” 

replies  received:  cording  may  also  provide  back-  reporting  it. 

1.  Every  governor  without  ex-  ground  information,  since  the  couple  of  govern* 


KltJUlIU  MIIUI  illdUVJII,  NIIICC  IIIW  i.  .  .  ,  «  .  r  «  L 

disks  are  indexed  and  preserved/’  stances  of  violated  confidences  of  a  consequence  some  ott-the-recora 

These  sound  lik"  techniques  off-the-record  discussions.  Gov-  comments  have  turned  up  in  print 

that  newspapermen  may  be  able  ernor  Shivers  of  Texas  observed  because  they  were  repeated  to 

to  “sell”  to  Bovernors  in  other  >hcy  were  “outside  newspapermen”  other  reporters.” 


ception  said  he  permitted  “ad  lib,”  disks  are  indexed  and  preserved.” 
off-the-cuff  questions  —  nothing  These  sound  like  techniques  O”"!' 
written  out  in  advance.  that  newspapermen  may  be  able 

2.  Virtually  all  of  them  hold  to  “sell”  to  governors  in  other  'fi*-'y 
regularly  scheduled  press  confer-  states. 


ences,  except  in  instances  of  some 
smaller  states  where  the  governors 


Governor  McKeldin  of  Mary- 


said  they  were  always  “available  land  wrote:  “I  am  satisfied  with 
to  the  press,  on  request.”  These  my  press  relations.  The  answer  to 
press  conferences  range  all  the  the  second  part  of  this  question 
way  from  twice  a  day,  to  once  a  could  be  given  in  one  word — 
week.  frankness.  Public  officials  should 

3.  Most  of  them  (about  75%  )  bear  in  mind  that  the  public  is 
seem  satisfied  with  the  way  they  entitled  to  know  how  its  business 
are  treated  by  press,  radio,  et  al.  is  being  conducted.  If  frankness 
Those  with  complaints  are  mostly  is  maintained  at  all  times,  the 
Democrats  who  seem  to  echo  4he  good  results  of  keeping  the  public 
“one-party  press”  theme.  informed  will  far  overshadow  any 

Replies  were  received  from;  possible  bad  results.” 

Driscoll,  New  Jersey;  Warren,  That’s  a  philosophy  that  all 
California;  McKeldin,  Maryland;  government  officials  at  every  level 
Battle,  Virginia;  Lee,  Utah;  should  adopt. 

Schricker,  Indiana;  Lodge,  Con-  Governor  Lee  of  Utah  had 
necticut;  Thornton,  Colorado;  pretty  much  the  same  to  say:  “I 
Langlie,  Washington;  Kohler,  Wis-  believe  that  if  all  government 
consin;  Kennon,  Louisiana;  Tal-  agencies  operated  openly  and 
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Use  an  “A”  Schedule  in  Albuquerque  life  of  the  state.  It  is  the  home  territory  of 

big  wholesaling  and  distributing  organiza- 
The  Albuquerque  City  Zone  is  five  times  tions  . . .  And  the  sales  job  you  do  through 
as  big  as  any  other  City  Zone  in  New  advertising  in  Albuquerque  can  and  does 
Mexico.  It  is  the  center  of  the  economic  have  tremendous  state-wide  influence. 
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“Albuquerque,  with  its  rapid  population 
growth,  is  the  center  of  the  state,  not  only 
geographically,  but  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point.  Therefore,  consumer  acceptance  of 
a  nationally  advertised  product  is  in¬ 
creased  greatly  throughout  New  Mexico 


when  better  established  in  the  Albuquerque 
territory  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  prospective  customer  at  the  local  level.” 

CHARLES  E.  WRIGHT,  Owner 
Tri-Stole  (Food)  Brokerage  Co. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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